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Nothing missing .. . but the surf 


— steps from the Grand Central lies Port Eleo— 


the most interesting motorboat showroom in the 


world. 
And, though it’s in the heart of busy Park Avenue, 


ers from the trim 26-footer to the luxurious 62-foot 
yacht. You'll meet other motorboat enthusiasts to 
swap stories with. You'll find salesmen who give 
boat-talks rather than sales-talks. 

In case you can’t call, you'll find 





though it’s surrounded by skyscrap- 
ers and taxicabs, you'll find it a 
bit of the motorboat world, brought 
ashore for your benefit. 

Here you'll see Elco Motor cruis- 







full information in our Catalog Y. 
Write for it today. But, if possible. 
come over to Port Elco and see the 
boats themselves. 
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Port Elco—247 Park Avenue, at 46th Street, New York City . 





. Sales Office and Motor Boat Exhibit 
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Winton Engines 
Power America’s 
Finest Yachts 


APALA.”’ Howard E. Coffin, owner. Designed and built 
by Luders Marine Construction Company. Length, 124 
ft. Beam, 19 ft. Draft, 5 ft. Power, two eight cylinder 
Winton Gasoline Engines, total 650 h.p. 


The Winton Engine Company, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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What—take an elephant to 
sea! Well, why not, when 
he’s a small one of bronze on 
an onyx base and he never 
bothers the handsome foun- 
tain pen and holder that ac- 
companies him? $25. 





Think you the commodore 
would welcome a crystal 
service emblazoned with 
his cluband yacht flags. Such 
crystal is here at Ovington’s 
for as little as $40 the set. 





He may travel on water but 
there will be times. And this 
cocktail set carries all the 
accessories in a neat case of 
pigskin. $9. 





Thesame insignia you choose 
for his crystal may be re- 
peated on the commodore’s 
china. A complete dinner 
service for six can be had for 
as little as $100. 
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F you are at sea as to what would please some nau- 

tical friend on Christmas morning, cast your weather 
eye over the interesting gifts sketched on this page. 
And bear in mind that for every gift here Ovington’s 
can produce a score—all warranted to make the twenty- 
fifth of December a glorious day for the men who go 
down to the sea in yachts. 


Christmas Gifts for Yachtsmen 2 
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Here’s a cocktail set born to the sea. The shaker and glasses are 

of clear glass in a block optic effect with a blue or green foot and N 
the ship and band decorations are done in sterling. A colorful ship 
printed on cloth covers the wood bottom of the trayand is paraffined 
for protection in turbulent weather. The set complete is priced at $35. 
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r : 1O the excellent qualities of staunch- 
ness, luxurious riding ease and free- 
dom of action found in Banfield Sea 

Skiffs have been added the flashing speeds 

and brilliant performance afforded by 

Kermath marine engines. These famous 

motors have been unconditionally adopted 

as standard power equipment inall Banfield 

Sea Skiffs—A singular tribute by a famous 

boat builder to the power plant that has 

won his confidence by thoroughly tried 
and tested performance. 
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Kermath Mfs. Company 


5893 CommonwealthAve. --- Detroit 


New York Display Rooms 
50 West 17th Street, New York City 


Boston Display Rooms 
1037 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
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BLACK JACK 
\ Owned by Billy and 
S Jack Barker 
\ 
Built by F. L. Tripp . 
ra 


Sailmaker: McClellan y. 
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In 10 Races, a Year Ago, She Won 
7 First Places...2 Seconds...1 Third 


and she went right on winning in 1927 
with a three-year-old suit of sails... 


We are especially proud of the record 
of Black Jack, owned outright and 
craftily skippered by Billy and Jack 
Barker of Fall River. 


She measures 12 feet from stem to 
stern, and she carries one jib-headed 
sail of Wamsutta Yacht Duck. 


The fact that her sail was on its third 
season didn't seem to make any differ- 
ence to her owners, who kept right 
on winning in 1927 in Black Jack's 
highly competitive class of 10 boats. 


If you will take Billy’s and Jack’s 
word for it, Wamsutta is a darn good 
yacht duck. They will probably add 
some Wamsutta sheets and pillow 
cases when they get around to both- 
ering with a cabin. 


In the cabin Wamsutta Percale Sheets and 
Pillow Cases add real luxury to the cruise. 








HOWE & BAINBRIDGE D3isributors 
220 COMMERCIAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Made in All Weights for Boats of Every Size 


WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK 


Made in America for American Yachts 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, NewBedford, Mass.,Founded 1846.—RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St., N.Y. 
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Read this 


H. G. Perry's 


e a.C. & Cruiser 
Edithia 
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MAD! SON AVE AT 444 8T 
NEW YORK 


ESTABLIGMEO 'e74 


June 135, 1927. 


Mr. S. Clyde Kyle, 

American Car & Foundry Company, 
217 West 57th Street, 

New York City. 





My dear Mr. Kyle: 


I feel I should be very negligent did I 
not write you a few lines in connection with my A. Cc. RK. 
47 footer, the "EDITHIA", to say how more than delighted 
: I am with her splendid, sea-going qualities, sweet-running 
; engine and above all the really remarkable interest you 
and your associates have taken in seeing that my initial 
purchase and first step in yachting has been one which I 
shall never regret, in fact the only mistake made on my 
part is that we didn't get into the game before. 


The "EDITHIA" is as smart a boat for 
' her size as can be found anywheres in these waters and 
is the admiration of all who see her, and my friends who 
have so far accompanied me on my trips are just as keenly 
delighted as I an. 


You may be interested to know that 

Ss. Perry was extremely nervous of the water and it was 
with the greatest reluctance that she took her first trip 
which was to Oyster Bay, Sunday, June 5th. On the way 
home we ran into a pretty stiff squall, but owing to the 
: wonderful way in which our boat met the gale there was 
absolutely no discomfort to anybody on board. Mrs. Perry 
has now 100% confidence in the "EDITHIA" and, meeting future 
storms is something that will not enter into her calcula- 
tions. 
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nks for the splendid cos 
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| With many t 
it operation you have given me; 
if be the means of securing Sonverts\to your Company 


| self, I am — 
President ant h 







































NAVAL ARCHITECTS, 
NEERS, 


ENGI- 
YACHT BROKERS 


"HEN RY J. GIELOW, sae! 


25 WEST 43rd STREET. NEW YORK 


VCCCIMIVEIL, Lysis 








Cable Address: A. B. C. 
Crotie, New York 


Telephone, Murray Hill 9134 


Code 











wo baths, large saloon, sleeps 
1 off-shore otew Wy Fy sip 
May sell. Speed under motor 9 miles. HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc., “35 
43rd Street, New York City. 


ore? 
WENRY J. GIRLOW, Sar. 


O. 9889 — FOR — SALE Comfortable, able, off-shore cruising schooner, 

57’ O” x 14’ 2” x 7’ 8” Alden designed; built 1926; large double state- 

room; main cabin with four berths and toilet; galley and crew’s quarters for 

two paid hands forward. 20 h.p. Red Wing motor. Was participant in 1926 

Bermuda Race. Equipment most complete and all in first-class condition. 

Further particulars from HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. 
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O. 9969 — Sacrifice sale of modern, recently built, sea-going twin Diesel 
yacht, very heavy construction, free from vibration, able sea boat. 
Can be ready quickly for Southern cruise. Four staterooms, two baths, 
galley and pantry on deck. Owing to serious illness owner’s family offer it 
for considerably less than half cost. Decks and trim are teak. Real oppor- 
tunity. HENRY J. GIELOW, —_, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City. 


O. 9475 — FOR te Bg am Modern 88-foot twin-screw houseboat. 
Speedway motors, speed 12-13 miles; deck house, containing dining 
and li room; large after deck —_ on | ay! mag =f enclosed in stormy 
peaeees. ‘wo double, two A w hree bathrooms. Price and 
er particulars from HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, 
Na Vark City. 


O. 8589 — FOR SALE — Unquestionably the finest auxiliary cruising 
yawl available. Located Maine. Built by Lawley and made winter 
ocean run Boston to Miami, making 15 miles per hour sail alone. 47’ w.l., 
16’ beam, 5’ 6” draft. Speedway motor gives 10 miles. Double stateroom, 
saloon sleeps six. All materials best procurable. All finest condition. HENRY 
J. GIELOW, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York City. 


t poms tbe ashes 
{ENRY J ens 


O. 9800 — FOR SALE — Probably finest recent built Mathis house- 
boat available, age nd and completely furnished. Two 
Winton engines, 12-14 miles. Three double, two single rooms, sleeps eight, 
rand Ne Fifty-foot deck house containing ~— lounge saloons and 
Two launches, two row boats. Located New York. HENRY J. 
PHELOW, INc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York City. 
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Cable Address 1 Telephone 
BROKERAGE C a & S i E V EN ~ VANDERBILT 
NEW YORE 8011 

NAVAL ARCHITECTS — MARINE INSURANCE — YACHT BROKERS 
341 Madison Avenue, corner 44th St., New York 
wo af y f 
Gn tne gage ase chown 45 ew represcataive eshte otteeted gous ous tongs tigen. Should anne anges) Mindy aeanaing 60 with coguisemeat. | 








O. 4462 — FOR SALE — One of the finest and ablest E built 
auxiliary schooners afloat and available. 92’ over all, or water 
line, 17’ 3” beam, 11’ draft. 75-90 h.p. Speedway motor, new 1923. —e 
double and two le staterooms, bathroom and two toilets. 
Ratsey, new 1925. Running » new 1926. Heavily peri e 
Fully equipped and whole outfit in splendid condition. Further particulars, 
price, etc., from COX & STEVENS, 341 Madison Avenue, New York. 





Nites 5002 — FOR SALE — Seawanhaka Corinthian. adele 

schooner yacht built from our design 1925; 58’ 6” over 
48’ water ey 4 12’ beam, 7’ 9” draft; 15-18 horse power motor 
giving speed under power 8 miles. miles. Double ble stateroom, em. ealeen = two 
transoms, toilet room, etc. Ratsey sails. Substantially 


deck, mahogany ye & Particularly fine combined craft for g and 
cruising. Price and f. particulars from COX & STEVENS, 341 
Madison Avenue, New York. 





O. 4984 — FOR SALE — Modern, Lawley built, twin-screw Diesel yacht, 110 ft. long. Two 


6-cylinder 150 h.p. Winton motors, speed 14 miles. Two deckhouses, f 


one con 


dining saloon and after one social hall. Four staterooms, two toilet rooms with showers. In s: 
condition. Handsomely furnished and fully equipped. Price attractive. COX & STEVENS 34 341 


Madison Avenue, New York City. 





O. 4393 — FOR SALE — High speed twin-screw 50-ft. cruiser. Two 
6-cylinder 200 h.p. Sterling motors, speed up to 30 miles. Double 
planked mahogany hull. Large saloon with two berths, toilet room, 
galley, etc. Interior finish mahogany and white enamel. Best condition. 
at ay particulars from COX & STEVENS, 341 Madison Avenue, New 
or ity. 





further 





O. 4695 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — J Amat | 93-ft. Mathis 
houseboat. Speed 12 miles; two 6-cylinder 200 h.p. Winton motors. 
Three double, = Lamed pw ten, three baths, =o er Pele — 
taini , dining and living ‘ompletely be) ice 
her. wrest s from COX & OVENS 341 Mad Avenue, New 
or. ty. 


em 
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BURGESS, RIGG & MORGAN, LTD. 


TeLareonss Naval Architects » Yacht Brokers CABLE ADDRESS 
‘*RIGGING”’ 


BOWLING GREEN 
0595-0596 11 Broadway, New York 





OR SALE — One of the famous ‘‘ Ten Metres’’. Ideal for cruis- OR SALE — No. 7365 — Staysail rig ketch 47’ x 36’ x 12’ 6” 
ing or racing. Dimensions: 59’ x 36’ x 10’ 6” x 7’ 6” draft. Built x 5’ draft. Two single staterooms and main cabin. New engine, 

to Lioyd’s specifications, with galvanized steel frames and ma- spars, sails and rigging 1927. Over $4,000 spent in completely 
hogany planking. Two suits sails. Fully found. Can be run easily overhauling this boat last spring. Able, seaworthy and easily 
with two men. Price, plan, and full particulars from BURGESS, handled cruiser with good turn of speed. Further particulars from 
BurGEss, R1icGc & MorGawn, L1p., 11 Broadway, New York City. 


Ricc & MorGan, Ltp., 11 Broadway, New York City. 








OR SALE—No. 5029— We have been instructed to offer for sale this famous twin-screw sea-going steam yacht, 

one of the most comfortable sea-going cruisers ever built and well known on both sides of the Atlantic. Dimensions: 219’ over all, 
32’ 2” beam, 12’ draft. Designed by R. L. Newman and built in Scotland. Steel construction throughout. Classed 100 A-1 at Lloyds. 
Teak decks. Accommodations include large owner's quarters on main deck, with luxurious stateroom, private bath, sitting room and 
two additional staterooms and two bathrooms. The guests’ quarters are beiow and comprise six large staterooms and three bathrooms. 
Main saloon 17’ x 23’. Drawing room, dining room, library and smoking rooms. Seven feet headroom throughout. Has cruising radius of 
over 5000 miles. Further particulars from BURGESS, R1GG & MorGan, Ltp., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
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vwuaum DRAKE H. SPARKMAN , 


VANDERBILT 


10499 Yachts of All Types for Sale and Charter = “**" 47" ST™EET 
Marine Insurance 


New YORK 





























O. 367 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw express cruiser, 58’ x 11’ 3” 
x 3’. Built by Luders. Main cabin with four berths, double state- 
room and two toilet rooms in owner’s quarters. Engine controls lead to 
bridge. Could be run with one paid hand. Offered at attractive figure 





O. 3173 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw Lawley built power yacht, 
85’ x 14’ 3” x 3’ 9”. Attractive dining saloon, two double and three 
single staterooms; one complete. bath and two toilet rooms. New 
Speedway motors 1927. Speed 14 miles. Very fully equipped and in 


See a nh 0 A el 


- wma sale. DRAKE H. SPARKMAN, 11 East 44th Street, New a en DRAKE H. SPARKMAN, 11 East 44th Street, 
ork. ew ork. 
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O. 6040 —- FOR SALE — Marconi rigged aux- 


N2 7253 — FOR SALE — Marconi sloop, 55’ iliary schooner, 41’ 6” 0.a., 32’ w.l., 11’3” beam 


6” x 35’ 3” x 11’ x 7’ 3” x11’ 3”. Designed by and 6’ 2” draft. Built 1923 from designs by Alden. O. 8082 — FOR SALE — Marconi yawl, 47’ x 
William Gardner. Main cabin sleeps four; enclosed New spars, sails, rigging and Scripps motor, 1926. _ 31’ x 10 x 7’. Built by Lawley in 1923. Main . 
toilet room, galley and berth for paid hand forward. Large main cabin, stateroom, toilet and galley with cabin sleeps two with double stateroom, toilet, . 
In excellent condition and fully equipped in every berth for paid hand forward. Equipment complete. galley and crew's quarters forward. Easily handled | 
way. For further data, price and location, consult This little schooner made a fine showing in the 1926 with inboard rig and very smart under sail. For 
DRAKE H. SPARKMAN, 11 East 44th Street, Bermuda Race. For price and location consult D. H. further data, price and location, consult DRAKE H. 
New York. SPARKMAN, 11 East 44th Street, New York City. SPARKMAN, 11 East 44th Street, New York. 





O. 4362 — FOR SALE — Bridge deck cruiser, 38’ x 10’ x 3’ 6”. 
Built 1927. Comfortably laid out below with four berths, toilet, 
galley and berth for crew in separate compartment. Six-cylinder Ker- 
math motor gives speed up to 14 miles. Yacht is in excellent condition 
and fully found in every detail. DRAKE H. SPARKMAN, 11 East 
44th Street, New York. 


O. 4377 — FOR SALE — Gordon raised deck cruiser, 30’ x 8’ 6” 

x 3’ 6’. Sleeping accommodations for four, toilet, galley and a very 

roomy cockpit. New Red Wing motor 1927. One of the very best small 

cruisers now available at a reasonable price so we advise an ay 

inspection. For further particulars, consult DRAKE H. SPARKMAN, 
11 East 44th Street, New York. 
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HENRY H. JENNINGS HERMAN JAGLE 


H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY 
ae YACHT and SHIP BROKERS sais 


Whitehall 0484-0485 29 Broadway mar New York City Yachtbroco, New York 
Our 30 Years’ Experience and Our Knowledge of the Yachts We Offer Insure Satisfaction to Clients 

















O. 4676 — This twin-screw Diesel auxiliary 

schooner, now in England, is offered for 
charter. She is about 200’ x 38’ with a draught of 
15’. Built of steel 1927. Speed 11 knots. Has fif- 
teen staterooms, two sitting rooms, smoking 
room, saloon and eight bathrooms. All luxuriously 
fitted and well ventilated. Vessel classes A-1 at 
Lloyds. Fit to go anywhere. Further particulars 
from H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 
Broadway, New York City. 





O. 4677 — FOR CHARTER — Twin-screw 

steam turbine, oil-burning yacht. Now in 
England. Length about 280 ft. Built of steel in 
1920 by Yarrow & Co. Speed 21 knots. Spacious 
and luxuriously furnished accommodations for 
owner and guests. Further particulars from 
H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 Broadway, 
New York City. . 





N°; ages — 65-foot twin-screw express cruiser. eee ' 

uilt 1926 by Lawley. Four berths in owner’s i i O. 2755—FOR CHARTER — Ocean goin 
: : . . 7 oe el ~ 

cabin. Dining and lounging room in deckhouse. Two O. 1636 — 50-foot bridge deck cruiser, located Diesel yacht. Twin-screw, steel construction. 

300 h.p. Sterling motors. Speed 27-30 miles. All con- in Florida. Double stateroom. Two extension | 172’ long, 26’ beam, 11’ draft. Built 1922. Large deck- 

trols on bridge. Electric generator, etc. Splendid prop- | berths in main cabin. Bath. Two berths and toilet for | house, containing dining saloon, library and living 

osition for commuting between owner’s country home oaw. oe pe. Scripps motor, new 1923. S 10 | room, etc. Below are six large staterooms, four bath- 

miles. Electric li 


and City. Further particulars H. H. JENNINGS particulars H. 





rte oe wii ee ee rooms, ete. strictly up-to-date. All modern _ con- 
* . ’ eniences. Two .p. Winton Diesel motors. Speed 
COMPANY, 29 Broadway, New York City. Broadway, New York City. 13-15 miles. Cruising radius 10,000 miles. Has cruised 
around the world. Splendid proposition. Located New 
York, H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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N2: 4678 — Brand new Mathis twin-screw house- a 
‘boat. Three double and one single staterooms. O. 4610 — Twin-screw houseboat 65 feet long. 

Dining saloon. Living room, etc. Three toilets, and Three double staterooms. Berth in dining saloon O. 2824—Splendid Diesel yacht, 120’ long. 
bathrooms. Splendid crew’s quarters. Two 300 h.p. | below. Large deckhouse contains living room. Sepa- Built 1926. Four staterooms, dining saloon, 
Winton motors. Speed 14-15 miles. Hot water heat. | rate pilot house. Two toilets, bath. Stateroom for | social hall, etc. Three bathrooms. Two Winton- 
Refrigerating machine. Electric plant and all modern | Captain and crew's quarters forward. Two 32-37 h.p. Diesel motors. Speed 13 knots. Heavily constructed. 
improvements. Splendid and_ strictly high-class | Standard motors. Speed 10-11 miles. 32-volt Univer- | Wonderful seaboat. Owner unable to use her. Beauti- 
throughout. H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 | sal electric plant. Hot water heat. H. H. JENNINGS | ful condition. Further particulars, H. H. JENNINGS 
Broadway, New York City. COMPANY, 29 Broadway, New York City. COMPANY, 29 Broadway, New York City. 











Our list comprises all the available yachts for sale and charter. The above 
are a few of our offerings. Send ten cents for our illustrated catalog 
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O. 66— FOR SALE — Very able auxiliary 
schooner from Alden design, built 1916, 
heey ny planked. 63’ 6” o.a., 44’ 6” w.l., 14’ 8” 
beam, 8’ Me draft. Well ote for offshore cruising. 
Double stateroom with large main cabin giving 
total sleeping ca ity of six to eight persons in 
owner’s party. Toilet and bath. Interior finished 
in mahogany pou, Sterling engine gives nine 
m.p.h. Electric 1 e- In very fine condition and 
wasemeny pri For full particulars, apply to 
ae ©. . Alden, 148 State Street, Boston, 
ass. 


oO. gee (at right) — 
FOR SALE — Ex- 
press ao &. of V- bottom 
type, having cruising 
speed of 15 m.p.h. with a 
maximum of 20. Built 
1919 and in the very best 
of condition throughout. 
Accommodations include 
double and single _ 
room, main cabin slee 
two, and deck house. 
toilets and bath. Very 
attractive and beautifully 
finished cruiser. For full particulars, apply to John 
G. Alden, 148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


O. 3722 — FOR SALE — Keel sloop of mod- 
erate draft, built in Denmark in 1927. Very 
handy and able and an excellent piece of work. 27’ 
o.a., 9 beam, 4’ 6” draft. Large cabin sleeping three, 
with toilet, finished in mahogany. Marconi rig and 
an ideal small cruiser. For full particulars, apply to 
— G. Alden, 148 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 











O. 2908 — FOR SALE—An able and at- 

tractive power boat with auxiliary sails. 
40’ o.a., 11’ beam, 4’ draft. Built 1924, large cabin 
with full headroom, sleeping four with room for 
two pipe berths. Four-cylinder Sterling engine, 
giving speed 8 m.p.h. Since picture was taken, 
windshield and top have been added over the 
cockpit. A very comfortable and practical boat. 
For full particulars, apply to John G. Alden, 
148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








ALDEN OFFERINGS for DECEMBER 





O. 189 — FOR SALE — Alden designed keel 
schooner, 45’ 6” 0.a., 35’ 6” w.l., 11’ beam, 
6’ 9” draft, built 1923. Auxiliary engine giving 
speed of six knots. Excellent schooner for cruising. 
Well cared for and in the best of condition. Two 
large cabins, sleeping two in each. Toilet between. 
Berth for paid hand forward. Boat easily run with 
one hand, Offered at very reasonable figure. For 
full particulars, apply to John G. Alden, 148 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 


O. 1626 — FOR SALE 

— (below, center) 
»Very able a keel 
‘Schooner, 66’ x 47’ 6” x 
14’ x Oo 2”. Built by 
Nevins 1917. Mostly out- 
side lead ballast. Flush 
deck. Ratsey sails. Double and single 5 
large main cabin. Two toilets. Forecastle for four 
men. One of the handsomest schooners of this 
size. Smart, able and easily handled. For full infor- 
mation apply to John G. Alden, 148 State Street, 


ton, Mass. 
No 2 — FOR SALE — Fast express cruiser, 
built 1925. 30’ o.a., 7’ 6” beam, “Y dra draft. Built 


by Toppan. Has an easy cruising speed of 20 m. -h. 
Cabin forward yn = two, toilet cy 
Peerless engine installed 1926 and a use 192 
Would make a very excellent small rape 
boat and is in fine condition ~~! reasonably | ine 
For further particulars, apply to ae G. 

148 State Street, Boston, 


, 





W 


E invite your thorough investigation of the exceptionally able boats here illustrated and described. 
Bear in mind, too, that we have many others if none of these fills your needs, —all excellent boats 


and excellent values. Our list includes: Hacker, Chris-Craft and Dodge Runabouts; Elco, Matthews 


wer cruisers. 


cruisers; small knockabouts; yawls, ketches, 


and schooners; large and small 


Upon receipt of your requirements, we shall be glad to submit descriptions of suitable 





ts. 


JOHN G. ALDEN Naval Architect - Yacht Broker 148 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


Naval Architects, Marine Engineers and Yacht Brokers 


Phone, 8638 Bowling Green 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: Yachting, N. Y. 








O. 2892—FOR SALE—TJwin-Screw Diesel Yacht 108’ x 18’ 5’’, two 6-cylinder, 8% x 12 Bessemer 
Diesel motors, speed 12/13 knots, has large dining saloon and living room in deck house. Excel- 
lent owner’s quarters. Of recent build and in A-1 condition. Inspection invited, price attractive. 


O. 234 — FOR SALE AND CHARTER — Diesel powered houseboat, 
85’ x 19’ 6’, two Bessemer engines, deck house 30 feet long, five owner's 
staterooms, etc. First class condition. 


O. 2579 — Desirable 42-foot express cruiser, in excellent condition, 
Sterling motor, speed 25 miles. Price attractive. 





O. 202 — FOR SALE OR CH ‘ARTER — Practically sew " 85- foot 

twin-screw houseboat, very commodious accommodations. Three 
double, two single staterooms, three bathrooms. Several other houseboats 
of various sizes available. 


O. 2670 — FOR SALE — Diesel yacht, Lawley built. Fine seaboat, 
and in best of condition. Two deck houses. Four staterooms, two 
launches, etc. 


O. 2334 — Attractive 85-foot Lawley built power yacht, double planked hull, two double, three single staterooms, bath, 
etc. Equipped with two 6-cylinder Speedway motors, new this year, everything A-1 shape. 


William Gardner & Co. have a complete list of yachts of every description for sale and charter. 
Plans, photos and full particulars furnished on request. 
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FREDERIC -P- HUMPHREYS 


INCORPORATED 


Naval Architects and Yacht Brokers 
NEW YORK 


347 MADISON AVENUE MURRAY HILL 2320 





A Diesel Yacht of Moderate Size 
— For Sale — 


SOOO SONASOSaaoaaaaanS 
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L.O.A. 100 feet * BeamiI19 feet * Draft 5 feet 


HE handsome Diesel Yacht illustrated above is representative of the high class of 
yachts that we are offering to our clients. This particular yacht, due to its moderate 
size, has a unique appeal in its combination of spacious accommodations and moderate 
maintenance cost. Built in 1925 of the best selected materials and powered with two 
modern Winton Diesel motors it offers a particularly inviting proposition to prospéctive 
purchasers. Furthermore the price is very fair. Complete description*and layout will be 








promptly forwarded to those interested. 


For This Winter For Next Summer 


UR list of suitable vessels N° OW is the time to find your 
for Southern use is unusu- ideal vessel for next sea- 


ally complete — both for pur- son. The choice is far greater, 
chase and for charter. We can and a fact still more important 








—_—__-— 


offer a wide range both as to 
rice and size of Houseboats, 
nen Cruisers and Auxiliaries. 
Our personal knowledge of the 
exact condition of the yacht in 
our files is your greatest guaran- 
tee of satisfaction. Write for our 
Southern Charter List. 
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is that surprisingly low offers 
are often accepted at this time 
of year. If you write us stating 
your requirements no obliga- 
tion will be incurred — except 
on our part to be of all possible 
service to you. 


a ” 


Specialists in Diesel Cruisers and Yachts 
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repnere, we HENRY C. GREBE & CO., Inc. “*:itsi°ti.’" 


SUPERIOR 0806 
Yacht Brokers rrr Naval Architects yore Marine Insurance 


We have a complete list of all steam and power yachts, auxiliaries, and houseboats, which are offered for SALE or CHARTER 
Plans, photographs and full particulars furnished on request. 
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motors. S up to 18 miles. Two single, one double stateroom, two toilets, 15' 
dini r~ = vay be kd with two ccameuene. Beautifully finished and furnished. N Three staterooms, large deck dining saloon. Excellent buy. Particulars from 
HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC., 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC., 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


.985 — FOR SALE— 73’ x 13’ 6” x 3’ 6” twin-screw cruising yacht. Speedway 
"one iles. Two one doul : O. 1058 — FOR SALE — 93’ x 15’ x 5’ twin-screw cruiser. Winton powered. 


si asses 


O. 1863 — Twin-screw 60’ x 13’ 6” x 3’ 6” deckhouse cruiser, new 1926. Two ee pte ; 
double staterooms and bath. Attractive deck dining saloon. Large galley, : 3 2 
separate crew’s quarters for three. Separate bridge control. Powered with 6-cylin- O. 994 — FOR SALE at a most attractive price — 62’ x 11’ twin-screw express 
der Sterling Chevrons. Speed 15 miles. Complete equipment. Separate electric- _cruiser. Double planked hull. Powered with two 8-cylinder:Sterling motors. 
light plant, bi pumps, windlass, hot and cold running water, etc. Staunchly Cruising speed up to 20 miles per hour. Sleeping accommodations for six in 
ood sea t and salt water fitted throughout. Further information from owner’s quarters. Particulars from HENRY,C. GREBE & CO., INC., 400 
HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC., 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 




















SIX-METRE SOUND INTER-CLUB 


ae 








O. 719 — FOR SALE — One of a number of Six- 
metre sloops that we are offering for sale. Several 

are among the best in the Class while others have not N?2: 7249 — FOR SALE — One of the Sound Inter- 
been so successful but are boats with possibilities. club sloops which Class furnishes the best and 
Others have been outclassed but would be desirable keenest racing on Long Island Sound. This particular 
boats for day sailing or to convert into a small cabin Interclub is in excellent condition and fully equipped in 
every detail. For further data, price and location, consult 


sloop. The Six-metre Class is growing very rapidly 
and all indications point to it being the leading small DRAKE H. SPARKMAN, 11 East 44th Street, New 


boat racing class in the country. We will be very glad York. 
to send data on all the available Sixes to anyone inter- 
ested. DRAKE H. SPARKMAN, 11 East 44th 
Street, New York City. 
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New York City 


Telephone Murray Hill 6656 
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O. 1778 — FOR SALE — Express Houseboat,:90’ x 15’ 6” x 4’. Three double 
staterooms, two baths, large deck saloon. Two 350 h.p. Winton engines. 








OR SALE:— Seawanhaka Schooner, 58’ 6” x 38’ x 12’ x 7’ built 1925. We have O. 5757—FOR SALE— Aux-Ketch — 35’ 6” x 30’ x 11’ 4” x 5’ 6”. 
a few of these popular Auxiliary Schooners now on our lists. Built in 1927 Marconi rigged, Redwing motor. Speed 8 miles per hour. Very 
comfortable cruiser. Sleeps four in main cabin, two forward. 





O. 1941 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Houseboat, 100’ x 23’ x 4’. Six Oo. 1999D — FOR CHARTER — Brand new 93’ Mathis houseboat; five 
staterooms, four bathrooms, dining and deck sitting rooms. staterooms, three having two beds each, three bathrooms; large living and 
dining room on deck. Powered with two 150 h.p. Winton motors. 
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—s YACHT BROKER DESIGNER‘ 


JOHN H. WELLS, Inc. 
11 East 44th Street, New York — Tel. 3126 Murray Hill 
IDEAL YACHTS FOR YOUR WINTER IN FLORIDA 


A REAL JOHN WELLS’ 26-MILER ! 


MARINE INSURANCES" 








A REAL MARINE APARTMENT! 


Ba? Mecwee tren 














O. 365 —Gracefully Gusigned ¢ gus yacht, 93’'x 15’ x 5’ 6” draft, speed N2 527 — 70’ x 12’ 6” x 3’ 9” draft. Ideal for tropical waters, two 6-cylinder 
12-14 miles with two 6-cylind 80 hp Winton gas engines, completely 350 h. P. cane gas cagines: built of maho Bn mahogany and white en- 
equipped and furnished in excellent taste, wwe ‘double staterooms, one single, hot amel finish, big cockpit, all rical equipment, ¥ idaire, cer berths in cabin, 
and cold water, dining saloon on deck, accommodates crew of four, two launches four in ae yo commodious deck room, dinghy. A yacht to inspire 
and rowing tender. Extremely moderate price. pride. Reasonab! 


ONE OF THE SMARTEST YACHTS AFLOAT ! 





A REAL LITTLE SHIP FOR FLORIDA! 














URA M III — Designed by John H. Wells, Inc., built by Conepiidaged last 

year. Now superceded by Cior yacht for same owner; 80’ x 14’ 5%”, twin- 

Come PLETELY. ygaul ped new standard Matthews ‘‘38"’, commissioned June, screw, two 6-cylinder 250 h.p. Winton gas engines, speed 25 miles, electric lights, 

7, run 1,000 mil les, absolutely perfect condition. Sleeps four in cabin, refrigeration, heat, and pumps. Sleeps five and crew of five, enormous deck- 

three in cockpit. Much additional equipment for your Southern cruise. A real house, t and deck-room, mahogany and enamel fitting. A remarkable 
bargain, immediately available. gem ata ates eS price! 


We shall be glad to talk over your requirements for Southern or Northern Boating 























Phone Elgin 3709 T. B. F. BERSO™ ~~ oe, and 


Cable Address 


“Bingley’’ Toronto 371 Bay Street Toronto (2), Canada 


855 } FOR SALE 


No. 853 — Exceptionally fine flush-deck auxil- 
iary schooner yacht. 66’ 0.a., 47’ w.l., 14’ 2” 
beam, 8’ 1” draught; designed by T. B. F. 
Benson, built by Ditchburn Boats, Limited, in 
1924, 

Very strongly constructed, white oak frames, 
pitch-pine planking, teak deck; skylights, com- 
panionway, deckhouse, rails and all bright work 
on deck, of teak. Interior joinerwork white 
enamel with mahogany trim. 

Has two double staterooms and large saloon 
with upper and lower berths; two toilet rooms; 
galley; and forecastle with two cots, lockers and 
crew's toilet. Large self-bailing cockpit and 
sunken deckhouse, with two additional transom 
berths, on deck. 

4-cylinder 35 h.p. Kermath motor (speed 10 
m.p.h.) and Universal electric lighting plant in 
separate compartment under deckhouse. 

Very completely equipped for cruising and 
racing. English Ratsey sails, including full set 
light sails. In thoroughly first class condition 
throughout. Exceptionally fast under sail. 


For particulars, plans, etc., apply to 


T. B. F. BENSON 


371 Bay Street ‘ Toronto (2), Canada 
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Naval Architects 








TELEPHONE: 3558 MURRAY HILL 





Yacht Brokers 





FORD, PAYNE ¢6& SWEISGUTH 


41 East 42nd Street, New York City 


A number of splendid yachts are now being constructed from plans and specifications 
prepared by our organization. The finished product reflects the careful study and thor- 
oughness of our design through the medium of which craft built from our plans com- 
mand the highest resale value known. Ask any owner for proof of this. It will be to your 
interest to talk with us if contemplating building a new yacht, or acquiring a used one. 








NO. 3147 


FOR FLORIDA CHARTER — 
Roomy cruising houseboat. Built 
1925. 88’ 3” x 86’ 9” x 21’ x 3’ 6”. 
Powered with two Speedway motors. 
Splendid accommodations includ- 
ing four airy staterooms, three 
bathrooms and very spacious deck- 
house. Hot water heated, electric 
refrigeration. For price and further 
details, consult FORD, PAYNE 
& SWEISGUTH, Agents, 41 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 





























NO. 764 


One of the well known New York forties 
— undoubtedly the best real honest-to- 
goodness value offered today. A Herre- 
shoff product, which in itself is sufficient 
guarantee as to quality. 59’ x 40’ x 14’ 5” 
x 8’. Splendid racing class; comfortable ac- 
commodations for six persons to cruise. 
For price, etc., see FORD, PAYNE @ 
SWEISGUTH, Agents, 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 





tails by consulting FORD, PAYNE & SWEISGUTH, 
Agents, 41 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


NO. 3272 


FOR SALE — One of the well known Elco 62-foot cruis- 
ers. Twin-screw. 62’ 6” 0.a. x 62’ w.l. x 14-ft. beam with 
3’ 6” draft. Launched new in 1926. Enclosed pilot house; 
large deck saloon and three staterooms and bath below. 
Anyone interested in Elco boats can have further de- 
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mmames, HOWARD & MUNRO rarer 
Yacht Brokers— Marine Insurance 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





O. 510 — FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE — 
Auxiliary keel schooner. Designed by Burgess, 
Swasey & Paine, built 1925. 61 ft. o.a. 42 ft. w.l., 
14 ft. m, 7 ft. draft. Double stateroom aft, sepa- 
rate engine room, very large owner’s toilet room, 
crew’s toilet, two double berths in cabin. Excellent 
seaboat; stiff, easy to handle. Everything on this 
boat is in the best of condition. Price attractive. 
Apply tt HOWARD & MUNRO, Agents. 


WE HAVE LISTED 
For Racing 


N. Y. Herreshoff Fifties 
N. Y. Herreshoff Forties 
Herreshoff Bar Harbor Thirty-ones 


Rating Classes, Qs, Rs, Ss. 
10-meters, 6-meters 
Manchester 17 % -footers 


Manchester 18-footers 
T & O Class Sloops 
For Cruising 


Schooners, Ketches and Yawls 
Power Cruisers, Gasoline, Diesel and 
Semi-Diesel types 
Houseboats 
Let us know your requirements. If you want to 


sell your boat, list her with us 














Ideal for Extended Cruising 


O. 283—FOR SALE — This schooner was designed for 

extended offshore cruising, particularly for Newfound- 
: land and more northern waters. 80’ 0.a., 64’ w.l., 20’ beam, 
10’ draft. Alden designed, built 1926. 

The construction is very 
heavy to meet ice conditions. 
Boat equipped with Cummins 
oil engine. She has a 
cruising radius of 
3000 miles and is fully 
equipped in every de- 
partment. Accommo- 
dations include two 
double staterooms 
and two large cabins 
making total sleeping 
accommodations of 
fifteen persons in 
owner’s party. Ac- 
commodations for 
four in crew. Two 
toilets and bath. 

Ideal for anyone 
considering extended 
cruising in any wa- 
ters and the only 
boat of her type now 
available and suited 
for such cruising. 






































& “3 For full partic- 
Avy = ulars apply to 
14) 

“ JOHN G. ALDEN 
Naval Architect 
and Yacht Broker 
148 State Street 

Boston, Mass. 


















Well Known Cruiser For Sale 





BRICKTON IV 


Winner of cruiser championship of America, 44’ long, 65 
h.p. Hall-Scott engine. Boat one year old has been kept in 
excellent condition. Price attractive if sold immediately, 
as owner wants a larger boat. 


GILDERSLEEVE SHIPYARD 
GILDERSLEEVE, CONN. 
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Yachtmen’s Service Agency 


New YORK +’ +7747 ++ + 530 SINGER BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA * 534 REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING 
Telephone: Pennypacker 4830 


Dodge Watercars 


Standard Stock Boats 


26’ x 8’ 6” x 27” 

32’ x 9’ x 2’ 6” 
WeFare 

34’ x 9 x 2’ 9” 

34’ x 8’ 8” x 2' 9” 
et Set * 4 
45’x 11’ 4" x 3’ 2%" 
54’ x 13’x 3’ 

56’ 6” x 13’ 5” x 3’ 2%” 
62’ 6” x 14’ x 3’ 6” 
38’ x 1l’x 3’ 


28’ x 8’ 4" x 2’ 

31’ 4” x 8’ 6" x 2’ 6” 
33’ x 9’ 6” x 6’ Lad 
35’ x 9’ bad x 3’ 6” 
36’ x 8’ 6" x 3’ 

37’ y td x 9” 6” x a 
38’ x 9’ 6” x Ll 

38’ x 9’ 10” x 3’ 

40’ x 10’ x 32” 

40’ x 10%’ x 3’ 

41’ x 12’x 3’ 6” 

42’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 6” 
43’x 9’ x 3’ 6” 

44’ x 11’ x 3’ 6” 

46’ x 10’ x 3’ 

49’ x 15° 3° 23'S” 
49’ 10” x 10’ 8” x 3’ 6” 
50’ x 12’ x 3’ 6” 

50’ x 11’ 6” x 3’ 

51’ x 10’ 3” x 4’ 3” 
§2° x 10° 2% 2.3" 7” 
$2’ 2 12°39". 3 3” 
ee ie oe Be a 
Stes 

59’ x 11’ x 4’ 6” 

60 x 15’ 4” x 3’ 6” 
60’ x 11’ 3” x 3’ 10” 
61’ x 12’ 9” x 3’ 6” 
61’ 5%” x 11’ 4” x 3’ 6” 
65’ x 10’ x 3’ 6” 

66’ x 10’ 6” x 4’ 


68’ x 14’ 10” x 3’ 9” 
68’ 6” x 13’ x 3’ 

71’ x 14’ x 3’ 8” 

77 Rawr as 
80’ x 11’ 10” x 4’ 8” 
83’ x 16’ 3” x 6’ 

90’ x 15’ 3” x 4’ 9” 
101’ x 19’ x 5’ 

110’ x 13’ x 3’ 4” 

112° @ 210 S's 7 


Elco 1925 
Elco 1923 
Elco 1924 
Elco 1927 
Eleo 1925 
Elco 1927 
Eleo 1923 
Elco 1922 
Elco 1924 
Elco 1926 


25 h.p. 
45 h.p. 
42 h.p. 
42 h.p. 
42 h.p. 
48 h.p. 
42 h.p. 
(2) 42 hp. 
(2) 42 hp. 
(2) 94h.p. 


ex Cape Cod Sailboats 


Telephone: Bowling Green 9695 


2m 





Gray 
Elco 
Elco 
Elco 
Elco 
Elco 
Elco 
Elcos 
Elcos 
Elcos 


Matthews 1925 (3) 65 h.p. Kermath 
Raised Deck and Bridge Deck Cruisers 


R. D. Sea Skiff 
Raised Deck 
Raised Deck 
Raised Deck 
Raised Deck 
Raised Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Enc. B. D. 
R. D. Sea Skiff 
Raised Deck 
Raised Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Enc. B. D. 
Raised Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Raised Deck 
Raised Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Raised Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 


Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 


Herreshof B. D. 


Diesel B. D. 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 


42 h.p. 
25 h.p. 
25 h.p. 
65 h.p. 
18 h.p. 
30 h.p. 
20 h.p. 
40 h.p. 
60 h.p. 
35 h.p. 
75 h.p. 
15 h.p. 
130 h.p. 
60 h.p. 
60 h.p. 
35 h.p. 
(2) 100 h.p. 
(2) 50h.p. 
(2) 70h.p. 
150 h.p. 
32 h.p. 
(2) 100 h.p. 
200 h.p. 

(2) 
70 h.p. 
(2) 37 hp. 
85 h.p. 
70 h.p. 
160 h.p. 
75 h.p. 
(2) 100 h.p. 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 180 h.p. 
(2) 75 h.p. 
(2) 50h.p. 
(2) 180 h.p. 

180 h.p. 

100 h.p. 
(2) 300 h.p. 
(2) 125 h.p. 
(2) 150 h.p. 

150 h.p. 


Frisbie 
Locomobile 
Studebaker 
Kermath 
Sterling 
Sterling 
Masons 
Kermath 
Red Wing 
Sterling 
Frisbie 
Globe 
Speedway 
Hall Scott 
Wisconsin 
Palmer 
Kermaths 
Red Wings 
Maybachs 
Speedway 
Palmer 
Hall Scotts 
Van Blerck 
Sterlings 
Sterling 
Standards 
Sterling 
Sterling 
Doman Marine 
Craig 
Murray & 
Tregurthas 
Speedways 
Speedways 
Keystones 
Speedways 
Speedway 
Diesel 
Sterlings 
Diesels 
Craigs 
Automatic 


18’ x 6’ 2” 

26’ x 8’ x 36” 

30’ x 9’ x 2’ 

Dt ok tO 

33’ x 10’ x 4’ 6” 
sit see 

36’ 6” x 7 8%" x 5’ 6” 
STS’ atrs TF it" 
38’ x 10’ x 3’ 6” 

40’ 11” x 7’ 11” x 5’ 8” 
40’ x 12’ 6” x 4’ 

41’ x 12’ 3” x 4’ 2” 

43° §" « 1 Faw 
47’ 2” x 10’ x 6’ 9” 

50’ x 14’ x 3’ 3” 

52’ x 13’ x 6’ 4” 

55’ 8” x 14’ x 8’ 6” 

58’ x 15’ x 4’ 10” 

62’ 2” x 14’ x 8’ 

70’ x 15’ 4” x 6 10” 
71’ x 15’ 4” x 8’ 4” 

79’ 10” x 17’ 4” x 6’ 5” 
120’ x 24’ 10” x 6’ 10” 


34’ x 8'6" x 2’ 9” 

40’ x 8’ x 2’ 6” 

42’ 10” x 10’ x 2’ 9” 
45’ 11” x 9’ 6” x 2’ 10” 
46’ 6” x 9’ 6” x 3’ bad 
50’ x 10’ 3” x 2’ 10” 
54’ x 11’ x 3’ 3” 

65’ 9” x 13’ 8” x 3’ 5” 
66’ x 10’ x 6’ 


78’ x 13’ 6” x 3’ 6” 
80’ x 14° 5%" x 4 


36’ x 10’ x 3’ 

38’ x 12’ x 3’ 6” 
45’ x 135” x 3’ 
45’ x 14’ 6” x 3’ 6” 
47’ 9” x 16’ 6” 

50’ x 14’ 3” x 3’ 
50’ x 14’ 6” x 3’ 3” 
Win tee 
63’ 6” x 16’ x 3’ 
65’ x 15’ 6” x 3’ 6” 
sie to ae Pe 
75’ x 18’ x4’ 

77' x 18’ 6” x 2’ 6” 
80’ x 18’ x 3’ 6” 
83’ x 18’ x 3’ 3” 
87’ x 17’ x 4’ 

90’ x 15’ 6” x 4’ 
91’x 17’ 6" x4’ 


Boats for Sale and Charter 


Auxiliaries 
Marconi Sloop 
Aux. Ketch 14 h.p. 
Aux. Cat Boat 4 h.p. 
Aux. Ketch 15 h.p. 
Aux. Cutter 20 h.p. 
Aux. Sloop 10 h.p. 
S'oop 
Aux. Schooner 10 h.p. 
Aux. Sloop 16 h.p. 
Schooner 
Aux. Yawl 15 h.p. 
Aux. Yawl 18 h.p. 
Aux. Schooner 15 h.p. 
Yawl 
Aux. Schooner 40 h.p. 
Aux. Yawl 28 h.p. 
Aux. Schooner 54 h.p. 
Aux. Ketch 40 h.p. 
Aux. Schooner 65 h.p. 
Aux. Schooner 50 h.p. 
Aux. Yawl 27 h.p. 
Aux. Ketch 200 h.p. 
Aux. Schooner 180 h.p. 
Express Cruisers 
Express Cruiser 150 h.p. 
Express Cruiser 150 h.p 
Express Cruiser (2) 200 h.p. 
Express Cruiser (2) 300 h.p. 
Express Cruiser 200 h.p. 
Express Cruiser 250 h.p. 
Express Cruiser (2) 112 h.p. 
Express Cruiser (2) 180 h.p. 
Express Cruiser (2) 100 h.p. 
Express Cruiser (2) 200 h.p. 
Express Cruiser (2) 250 h.p. 
House Boats 
House Boat 24 h.p. 
House Boat 45 h.p. 
Mathis H. B. 30 h.p. 
House Boat 75 hp. 
House Boat 
House Boat 97 h.p. 
House Boat 60 h.p. 
House Boat (2) 
House Boat (2) 50h.p. 
House Boat (2) 40h.p. 
House Boat 90 h.p. 
House Boat 50 h.p. 
House Boat (2) 75 h.p. 
House Boat (2) 65 h.p. 
Mathis H. B. (2) W9h.p. 
House Boat (2) 75 h.p. 
House Boat (2) 350 h.p. 
House Boat (2) 80h.p. 
House Boat (2) 250 h.p. 


120’ x 23’ x 4’ 6” 


Baby Buzz Outboard Motor Boats 


(no engine) 
Palmer 
Palmer 
Doman 
Gray 

Red Wing 
(no engine) 
Frisbie 
Gray 

(no engine) 
Scripps 
Palmer 
Scripps 

(no engine) 
Stearns 
Lathrop 
Scripps 
Holmes 
Kermath 
Regal 
Standard 
Hall Scott 
Krupp Diesel 


Sterling 
Van Blerck 
Hall Scotts 
Fiats 
Van Blerck 
Sterling 
Van Blercks 
Speedways 
Murray & 
Tregurthas 
Speedways 
Wintons 


Palmer 
Cadillac 
Scripps 
Frisbie 

(no engine) 
Sterling 
Sterling 
Frisbies 

20th Centuries 
20th Centuries 
Standard 
Standard 

20th Centuries 
Lathrops 
Standards 
20th Centuries 
Wintons 
Wintons 
Wintons 
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SALES AND CHARTERS 


TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 1170 


MARINE INSURANCE 





25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 


Cable Address: ‘‘Windward,” N. Y. 


(W. U. Code) 


APPRAISALS 





YACHT AGEN 





a 





O. 1247— FOR SALE OR WINTER CHAR- 

TER — 87’ Twin-screw power house yacht, 
Mathis build, four staterooms and two baths, large 
deck saloon. A-1 condition. FRANK BOWNE 
JONES, Yacht Agent, 25 Broadway, New York. 


° —_ 
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YACHTS OF ALL SIZES AND TYPES 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


Let Us Know Your Requirements 


O. 8354 (Right) —-FOR SALE—One of the 

Seawanhaka schooners. Dimensions: 58’ x 38’ x 

12’ x 7.8’ Double stateroom and main cabin with two 

transom berths, forecastle for two, Scripps motor. 

Reasonable price. FRANK BOWNE JONES, Yacht 
Agent, 25 Broadway, New York. 




















A MATTHEWS ‘‘38’’ IN FLORIDA 








Practically new and looks it. Powered with 150 h.p. Sterling Sea 
Gull Motor in perfect condition. This gives speed to and from 
fishing grounds and will throttle down for trolling. Now at Tampa 
ready for immediate use. Have acquired larger boat and will sacri- 
fice for $4,250.00. 


Address, BOATMAN, P. O. Box 13, Jacksonville, Florida 














One of Ablest 
Alden Schooners Available 


O. 226 — Owner building larger boat from our design. Built 
1924. 55’ 6” x 42’ x 14’ 2” x 7’ 6”. Double stateroom and four 
berths in main cabin. Forecastle for two paid hands. Brand new 
complete suit of Ratsey sails and also new foresail, staysail and jib 
never used. Electric lighting plant. A very able off-shore cruising 
schooner which took second place in Cape May-Gibson Island 
Race 1927 and among the first to finish 1926 Bermuda Race 
An excellent boat for the 1928 Bermuda Race. 


For full information apply to 
JOHN G. ALDEN, 148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE 


One of the famous National 
14-ft. Dinghies. Designed 
and built by Morgan Giles 
in England. Mahogany 
planking, elm frames, hack- 
matack knees. Bronze cen- 
terboard with specially de- 
signed hoisting winch. Hol- 
low bamboo spars. Ratsey 
sails of Egyptian cotton. 
All fittings, cleats, etc., 
nickel plated. Very fast and 
a wonderful sea boat. Good 
as new. Apply, Box 1203, 
care of YACHTING, 25 W. 
43rd St., New York. 























OLD SAILING SHIPS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


“l[ A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION [e- 


A Book for Lovers of Ships and the Sea 


Reproductions from authentic paintings of 73 
of the finest New England built Sailing Ships 
of the 19th Century with descriptive text. 


Canada, Foreign and U. S. Possessions 











Great care has been taken in selecting the 
originals from which these pictures have been 
made. Some of them have never been repro- 
duced before and few, if any of them, in so 
large and attractive a form. Among the marine 
painters whose works are represented may be 
mentioned the following: Frederic Roux, 
Benjamin F. West, Jacob Peterson, Peter Maz- 
zinghi, S. Walters,°-D. McFarlane, Clement 
Drew, F. Cassinelli, T. W. Weitz, C. J. Wal- 
dron, Marshall Johnson, Charles R. Paterson 
and others. 


Price $5 (2 carriage charge west of Mississippi, ) ; YACHTING, INc. 7 25 ba ot — 
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WILLIAM H. HAND, JR. 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 





EXPRESS CRUISER “AKBAR” 
~ FOR SALE ~ 







FINE twin-screw craft for southern 
waters, in excellent condition. Motors 
—Murray & Tregurtha high-speed 
| | type with valves in head—300 h.p. 
each, new 1920. Used very little and in perfect or- 
der. Speed over 25 miles. Hull designed by Bowes 
and built by Mathis Yacht Building Co. 1915. 
Dimensions: Length o.a. 72’ 6”, beam 11’ 9”, 
draft 3’. » Inspectable at New Bedford, Mass. 























VERY LOW PRICE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 



















For complete information address WM. H. HAND, JR., Box 727, New Bedford, Mass. 
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No. 671 
FOR SALE 


OMBINATION racing and 
cruising schooner, 30’ w.1.; 
sleeping accommodations for 
three; toilet and galley. Easy 
to handle; smart under sail and 
economical to run. Price attrac- 
tive for quick sale. For price 
and location consult 





DRAKE H. SPARKMAN 
11 East 44th Street 
New York 





& 5 be 


Laut ser : : vole ; 
NY 395 — FOR SALE — Fast, oil-bur 


Pane 


ning, steel steam yacht, 141 ft. o.a. 15 ft. 6 ins. 


beam, 5 ft. 6 ins. draft. Speed up to 21 knots. Two deckhouses; forward one containing 
dining saloon, after one containing owner's stateroom with adjoining bath. Below, aft, large 
double stateroom with connecting bath, saloon with two transom berths following which is 
another stateroom and bath. Attractively fitted and furnished. Ideal for commuting or 


ferry service. Price very reasonable. 


COX & STEVENS, 341 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Telephone Vanderbilt 8011 





FACTORY REBUILT KERMATH ENGINES 
Pick Yours from This List 
12 H.P. Unit F $350 
12 H.P. Unit F $375 
20 H.P. Unit F 
20 H.P. Unit F (with starter) 
35 H.P. B.E.F. 
50 H.P. B.E.F. 

100 H.P. B.B.E $1150 
These motors have the factory guarantee of one year on 
them. They are bargains at these prices. 

Kermath Mfg. Co., 5893 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan 


75 
750 





18’ pocnetes Ba coctet sloop. Mar- 

con . New ° ’ 

and in a. good condition $400 
WHEELER SHIPYARD 


Foot of Harway Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















FLORIDA SERVICE 


If you have a boat in Florida waters that you want 
sold, insured, surveyed, or for in any way; or 
if you wish to purchase one; I can serve you. Over 
fifteen years’ experience as a Naval Architect, Ship- 
builder and Inspector. My list of all classes of boats 
for sale and charter is very extensive. 


HAROLD H. BAILEY 
206 Exchange Building, Miami, Florida 











POSITION WANTED 
AS CAPTAIN 


On a gas yacht, not more than 50 feet in length, 
going south for the winter. Reference gladly 
furnished. 
CAPTAIN J. L. MAGREY 
Voluntown, Conn. 








For Sale — 


60-FOOT CRUISER 


1925 Sterling Motor. Entire 
hull and equipment in A-1 con- 
dition. Must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. Cost $25,000. Make 
reasonable offer. Box No. 1201, 
care of Yachting, 25 West 43rd 
St., New York. 


Cuban Merchant 


Cuban Commission Merchant desires to establish 
connections with manufacturers of motor and sail 
boats, especially Six-Metres, Sonder and Star 
classes, canoes and all accessories, and allied lines 
for same. Excellent references. Address: 


Raul G. Sellen, Linea 79, Vedado 
Havana, Cuba 














WANTED 


First Class, all-around Yachtbuilder wants 
position as Superintendent or shop foreman. 


Box No. 1200, care of Yachting, 
25 West 43rd Street New York 














Experienced Engineer Wants Position 


Young man with wide experience with Marine Gas 
Engines would like position as engineer on motor 
boat going to Florida for the winter. Excellent 
Character. Has spent several seasons on the Labra- 
dor Coast as engineer of cruising motor boats. 
Highest references. 


205 Gerard Avenue Hartford, Conn. 

















A Special Buy 


in a KERMATH 150 h.p. high-speed 
motor. Completely overhauled and guar- 
anteed for one year same as a new motor. 
$1750, f.0.b. Detroit 
Kermath Manufacturing Company 
5890 Commonwealth Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 








For Sale 
33-foot Baby Gar 


Speed over 55 m.p.h. Forward cockpit 
has low wind resistance cabin — non- 
vibrating and removable. Triplex 
glass, Lux fire system. New Gar Wood 
engine used only 15 hours. Siren, com- 
passes, etc. Perfect condition. Price 
$7,500.00. 
Address: 

THORNE DONNELLEY, Room 1801 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, III. 

















FOR SALE 


International well known model yachts 
Bostonia I and Bostonia II. National champions 
of 1926-1927 respectively. Eligible for 1928 
elimination races. Price $150. each. 

JOHN BLACK 
65 Pine Ridge Road, West Medford, Mass. 











WANTED 


A small auxiliary yacht, 30’ to 35’ overall; to 
sleep three or four persons. Must have en- 
closed toilet and a good engine. State where 
can be seen and lowest cash price. 


E. H. Welbourn, 3221 Frederick Ave. 
Baltimore, Maryland 














Wanted — 


35 to 40 foot CRUISER or AUXILIARY. 
Large cabin essential. Not fussy about 
age or style if sound. Will buy now and 
pay cash for a bargain. J. O. Stevens, 
361 Main St., Rockland, Maine. 














Telephone 
Vanderbilt 0969 


HARRY W. SANFORD 


YACHT BROKER 


Insurance 
Appraiser 


501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York 


“To offer yachts, whether large or small, which will be a pleasure for you to own and a m dation fo to sell; 
Our Motto: to render such service as to have you feel you would like +4 do Gedieees with us again.”’ se: eae o— 
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PHILADELPHIA YACHT AGENCY 


FORMERLY DAVID S. BECHTEL 
136 South Fourth Street 


YACHT BROKERAGE 


Marine Engineering 
and Insurance 





Comfort, quietness, 
reliability, seaworth- 
iness and low cost 
of maintenance. 





Can be commissioned 
within a few weeks. 
Ideal for oil-burning, 
greatly increasing the 
cruising radius and 
lowering operating 
cost. 





NOTE 


Personally inspected b: 
David S. Bechtel, 1927. 





ae 
orn 





Telephone: 


‘ Philadelphia, Pa. LOMBARD 5434 





Commissioning and 3 
y 





terations supervised 
experienced engineers. 
1925 


Hull sand blasted, 
boiler, engine and hull 


passed highest rating. 
li new interior deco- 


rations and plumbing 
fixtures. Most up-to- 
date and complete. 





Inspection invited. 
Full Marine Insurance 
can be obtained at rea- 
sonable rates. U. 5S. 
Registry. 








OR SALE — Beautiful Steam Yacht 152 feet long. Designed and built by Day & Sommers & Co., Ltd., Southampton, England, in 1909 and '~> by the present 
carries it 


| pt in 1925 at great expense. Yacht is now in excellent condition throughout in every detail. She has Lloyd's 100 A-1 rating and 

editerranean. Ideal yacht for cruisi: 
reasonable, considering the splendid condition of the yacht and equipment, one of the finest of her ty 
able otters will be considered. For further details apply to PHILADELPHIA Y. 


covering all Oceans. This yacht has cruised all European waters and the 


DAVID S. BECHTEL, N. A., Director 


a -class certificate 
to all parts of the world in safety. The asking price is 
id modern in appointments. Inspection invited and reason- 


pe an 
ACHT AGENCY, 136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. VAUGHAN ABBOTT, Sales Manager 























AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


is offered to purchase one of the best of the popular Class ““R"’ sloops at a 
sacrifice price, far below actual market value, due to change of owner’s plans. 
Built of mahogany by H. B. Nevins in 1925 — 40’ x 26’ x 7’ 4” x 5’ 9”. Is 
in excellent condition with two suits Ratsey sails, is very fast and frequently 
has defeated the best boats in her class during the past season. She is per- 
fectly balanced, very able, and beautiful in appearance. 

If not desired for racing, she would be excellent for day sailing or short 
cruising. Cabin sleeps two comfortably and has about 5 feet headroom. 
May be inspected near New York City. For further particulars and price, 
address: Box No. 1204, c/o Yachting, 25 West 43rd St., New York 


CHESTER A. NEDWIDEK 


C. H. APPLEBY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Ashland 5334 





Seventy-eight foot Consolidated cruiser, beautifully 
No. 121i constructed; mahogany deck house. Two Speedway 
motors. Sleeps four. Price upon request. 


Sixty-five foot auxiliary yawl. Built 1924. This is an 
exceptionally fine boat. 4.ccommodations for eight in 
the owner’s party. Open fireplace in main saloon. An 
ideal boat for extended off-shore cruising. Price $35,000 


Shoal draft auxiliary schooner. Comfortable and roomy. 
New Palmer Engine installed August, 1927. Located 
near New York. Price upon request. 


No. 21 

Popular “‘New York Thirty.” This class affords the 

7 10 keenest racing on Long Island Sound. Boat in excellent 
oO. 4 


condition. Extra sails and equipment. Price upon 
request. 

















@ We have numerous other boats on our lists, all 
types and sizes. Full information may be had upon 
request. @ All types of craft, both sail and power, 
DESIGNED, and their construction supervised. 
Personal attention given on all work. 
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pigager landed OF BOAT porn mamaaed 


A convenient guide for those who contemplate building a boat — or who, while cruising, may find 
it necessary to put in for repairs — or for those who desire winter or summer storage for their boats 











New England States 


New England States 


New England States 








CAPE COD 


Standardized Boats are Low in Price 
20 ft. Special Motor Boat. 18 ft. Baby Knocka- 
bout. 15 ft. Junior Sail. 15 ft. Outboard. 14 ft. 
Sail and Outboard. 14ft. Outboard. 12 t. and 


10 ft. Row. 
Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corp. Wareham, Mass. 











‘ORDO 


SPECIALIZED CRUISERS 


GREENWICH CONN. 
GREENWICH 200 


JULIUS PETERSEN 


Building : Repairs : Storage 
‘Ss upplies 


Adjoining Ferry Landing 
NYACK - NEW YORK 























GRAY BOATS 


28 FOOT STANDARDIZED CRUISER 
36 FOOT STANDARDIZED CRUISER 
Designers and Builders 
Fine SMALL YACHTS 


THOMASTON MAINE 











C. A. MORSE & SON 


Builders of Pleasure and 
Commercial Craft 


THOMASTON MAINE 

















The Portland Yachtyard, Inc. 


PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 
On the Connecticut River aude. Middletown 


BOAT BUILDERS 


31, 36 and go ft. Express Cruisers 
Sea Skiffs, Sailing Yachts and Auxiliaries 
Estimates from architects’ designs 


"gREIZED 


BUILDER 9 YACHTS 








CITY ISLAND, NW. 
@ * TELEPHONE - 1163. « 











Fyre’s SHIPYARD 
Yacht Building, Repairing, 
Overhauling and Storage 
Glenwood Landing, Long Island 


T. A. KYLE COMPANY, Inc. 


Steel and Wood Yacht Building 


Storage and Repairing of All Descriptions 
Two Marine Railways 


CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 











Casey Boat Building Co. 


Standardized auxiliaries and power cruis- 
ers, light-weight tenders, rowboats, and 
outboard motorboats. Small sailboats, 
yacht work, hauling out, and storage. 


8 Union Wharf, Fairhaven, Mass. 








GREENPORT 
BASIN AND CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Building Hauling Repatring Storage 


CUSTOM BUILT AND STANDARDIZED 
Motor, Sail and Steam Craft 


EASTERN END OF LONG ISLAND 
Greenport, New York 


‘Henry B. Nevins, Inc. 
YACHT BUILDING, REPAIRING and STORAGE 
HOLLOW SPARS 
Engine Overhauling _ 4 Marine Railways 
City Island, New York City 























YACHT BUILDING 
REPAIRS 
Marine Railway 


DAUNTLESS SHIPYARD, INC. 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


JOHN O. BERGH, M.E. 


Naval Architect and Builder 
of Fine Yachts 


Sail — Power — Auxiliary 
Telephone: Nyack 1215 Nyack, N. Y. 

















Dawn Boat Corporation 


Standardized Cruisers 
32-FOOT 38-FOOT 45-FOOT 
Repairing—Storage 
Clason Point New York City 




















(16c postage West of Mississippi River, Canada and U. S. Possessions) 


A remarkable yarn of a cruise around the world in an auxiliary yawl. The book is “‘salty’’ 
from start to finish and is of such gripping interest that you won't stow it away—you will 


A COMPLETE BOOK LIST 


WILL BE MAILED TO YOU UPON REQUEST 
MEANWHILE WE SUGGEST THAT YOU READ 


THE CRUISE OF THE AMARYLLIS 


By Lizut. MuHLHAUSER 
$2.50 


read it and be sorry when the tale is finished. 


Boox DEPARTMENT ’ 


YACHTING, INC. 


25 West 43RD Sr., 


New Yorx« 
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B. T. DOBSON 
Naval Architect 
New Bedford, Mass. 


DESIGNER OF SAILING CRAFT, AUX- 
ILIARIES AND POWER YACHTS 


P. L. RHODES 


Naval Architect — Engineer 
CORRECT DESIGNS 

Any Type— Any Size — Any Service . 

103 Park Ave.— New York City—Ashland 4859 


HOWARD & MUNRO 


Yacht Brokers 
MARINE INSURANCE 
131 State Street Boston, Mass. 

















MODEL STAR BOATS 
Scale Models Guaranteed to Sail 
Length Overall 
22'4 inches or 3334 inches 
SIMPLIFIED CONSTRUCTION SETS 
For Circular Write 
MODEL BOAT WORKS 
56 Davenport Street +: ~Stamford, Conn. 








TILE YACHT STOVES 


*“*THE CHEER OF AN OPEN FIREPLACE”’ 


Murdock Damper & Bronze Co. 
157 Federal Street - ~ Boston, Mass. 


EDISON B. SCHOCK 
Naval Architect and 
Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


602 Pantages Theatre Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

















Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., ‘“‘Murwat” 


J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
OFFICE: 

136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 


PEERLESS MARINE ENGINES 


4and 6 cyl. models 50 H.P. to 175 H.P. 
Medium Duty Semi High Speed 
Send for Catalog and Price List Today 


PEERLESS MARINE MOTOR CO. 
2190 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


L. FRANCIS HERRESHOFF 
Racing Yachts 


20 Lee Street 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 























GORDON MUNROE 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and YACHT BROKER 


MUNROE MOTOR SAILERS 
66 Grampian Way Boston 25, Mass. 











CROWNINSHIELD 
& BURBANK 


Naval Architects & Yacht Brokers 


Marine Insurance 
114 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 











Tuomas D.BoweEs,M.E. 
Naval Architect and Engineer 
Offices: Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Now READY 


Plans for building ACE 
are now ready. ACE was 
designed specially 
for YacuTinG. She is a 
speedy and easily built 
outboard Motor Boat and 
was fully described in the 
September number of 
YacuTinc. Complete set 
of blue prints and con- 
struction oo (scale 


1%” to 1’) will be 
mailed upon receipt of 
price, $2.00. 


YACHTING, INc. 
25 West 43xp Street 
New Yorx Crry 


Telephone: Granite 3281 and 5407-M 


RALPH E. WINSLOW 
Naval Architect 
Murray & Tregurtha Bidg., 2 Hancock Street 
Atlantic (Quincy), Mass. 

Sanine, Auxiliary Motor and — Yachts 

Designed and construction s 


an 
22 years’ capestonse—teveunal 1 ttention 











ROBERT.R. LIVINGSTON 
Engineer « Naval Architect 
Yacht Broker 


2 Rector Street New’ York City 
Telephone, Whitehall 7122 














MARCONI 
HOLLOW SPARS 


BUILT BY 
PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. 
East Boston, Mass. 























S. S. CROCKER, Jr. 
Naval Architect 


YACHT BROKER AND MARINE 
INSURANCE 


333 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Hubbard 0579 











Wittiam H. Hanp, Jr. 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of real cruising craft. 
More than twenty-five years’ practical experience. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
Sail Maker 


am given to Yacht sails of all 
work of every description. 
Estimates es cheerfully given. 
MARINE BASIN 
Ft. Hubbard St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















THE J. H. CURTISS CO., Inc. 
Marine Plumbing oo 
Manufacturers o' 
Water Gus, = Lavatories as Other 
arine Specialties 
etors and Manufacturers of 
SO LET Closets and Specialties 


4 SOUTH STREET NEW YORK 


R. M. HADDOCK 


Naval Architect 


11 EAST 44TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone VANDERBILT 10499 


Eldridge-McInnes, Inc. 
Naval Architects * Engineers 
Yacht Brokers 


160 STATE STREET McK ntey Bipe. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Formerly—General Managers and Chief Naval 
Architects for George Lawley & Son Corp. 























Wilson & Silsby, Inc. 
Sail Makers 


ROWE’S WHARF 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














CHARLES D. MOWER 


Yacht Designer 
Power Yachts Auxiliary Cruisers 
Racing Yachts 


City Island New York City 











E. LOCKWOOD HAGGAS 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and ENGINEER 


‘or 
Yachts — Mo oo Sea = 
or Wood 


14 S. Wissahickon Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Snowbound! 


But Protected Against Decay with 
EDWARD SMITH Paints & Varnishes 


coo of boat owners know 
that an important advantage in 
Edward Smith Marine Products is that 
craft laid up for the winter season show 


least disintegration and require the least 


time, labor and material for recondition- 
ing in the spring. 

For example—Edward Smith Deck 
Paints and White Enamels eliminate the 
usual burning off before repainting. A 
little surface rubbing and then a single 


coat brings back the sparkle of newness. 

Edward Smith Spar Varnishes wear 
down very gradually, lose their gloss 
very slowly and need the least amount 
of effort to recondition. 

One hundred years of using finest fos- 
sil gums, purest pigments and oils is your 
assurance not only of beautiful finishes, 
but of the kind of surfaces that last 
through the active season and disinte- 
grate the least during the winter period. 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
LONG ISLAND City, NEW YORK . 
Makers of Marine Paints and Varnishes for 100 Years 


4 



































Photo by M. Rosenfeld 


Where the past meets the present. The old American ship Benjamin F. Packard, beached on the shores 
of Manhasset Bay, and a modern high speed Chris-Craft runabout. 
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Cruising Club Meeting 


"Tae fall dinner and meeting of the 
Cruising Club of America were held at 
the Yale Club, New York City, on Novem- 
ber 10th. The following were elected a com- 
mittee on nominations for officers: Alex. 
W. Moffat, Hobart Ford, E. W. Service, 
Nelson Wolf and Butler Whiting. 

After an enjoyable dinner, the hundred 
members and guests were entertained by 
an illustrated talk by Captain Carl Kircheiss 
of the world-girdling ketch Hamburg. 
Captain Kircheiss, proved to be a highly 
entertaining speaker, not only on the sub- 
ject of his most recent trip, but of the 
adventures of the famous German sea 
raider Seeadler, of which he was first officer, 
and the long and hazardous trip of a portion 
of her crew in a small ship’s boat after the 
raider had been wrecked. 


Sound Interclub Dinner 


A large and enthusiastic crowd of owners 
and crews gathered together at the fall 
dinner and meeting of the Sound Interclub 
Class on Thursday, November 17th, at the 
New York Yacht Club, Commodore Eugene 
Walker, of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, 
being the guest of honor. The Lord of the 
Isles Cup, won by the Interclub team in 
Bermuda, was on exhibition, as was the 
handsome trophy won by an Interclub team 
sailing against the Conanicut Y. C. Tri- 
angles, at Jamestown. 

The Interclub season was divided into 
three series of seven races each, the winners 
being presented with special prizes. Babette 
took th honors in the first series, while 
Aileen took both the second and third 
series. Babette had a big enough lead in the 
first series, however, to land the Long Island 
Sound championship by a small margin 
from Aileen. 

The owners of boats on the winning teams 
which went to Bermuda and Jamestown 
were presented with shields, as follows: 
Bermuda team: Babette, Wee Betty, Merry- 
wing and Lotus. Jamestown team: Babette, 
Bandit, Wee Betty, Blue Streak and Cynosure. 
In the Sunday team races held in the class, 
the Larchmont Y. C. team, Aileen, Wee 
Betty and Bandit, won the first and third 
races, while the American Y. C. team, 
Babette, Blue Streak and Cynosure, took the 
second race, the owners of these craft also 
being presented with shields. 

The question of again sending a team to 
Bermuda in 1928 was discussed, but action 
was deferred until a later date. If this team 
race does not materialize, it is quite prob- 
able that three one-design boats represent- 
ing the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club will 
engage an Interclub team on Long Island 
Sound next summer. A team of Triangles 
from the Conanicut Y. C., of Jamestown, is 
also expected to come down for a series 
during Larchmont Race Week, while it is 
— that another team of Triangles, 

rom Marblehead, will come down for a 
contest in local waters some time during 
the 1928 season. 


Y. R. A. of L. I. S. Meeting 


The Harvard Club, New York City, was 
the scene, on October 28th, of a well- 
attended meeting of the Yacht Racing 
Association of Long Island Sound. After the 
championship medals for the 1927 season 
were presented, considerable discussion was 
had relative to changes in racing rules. 
Most of the proposed changes failed of 
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Yachting Calendar 


1927 


Dec. 7-11 — Motor Boat Show, San Diego. 
Dec. 10-11 — National Hydroplane _ Races, 
San Diego. 


1928 


January 20-28 — Motor Boat Show, New York. 

February 16-25 — Midwinter Star Class Re- 
gatta, Havana. 

March 10-18 — Races for Stars, 6-metres and 
R Class, Los Angeles. 

March 16-17 — Motor Boat Regatta, Miami 
Beach. 

May 30 — Hawaii Race, Newport Harbor, Cal. 

June 23 — Start Bermuda Race, New London. 

August — International Star Class Champion- 
ship, Newport Harbor. 











adoption, though it was voted to change 
the wording of several rules to coincide with 
the wording as adopted by the Yacht Racing 
Union of North America. It was also voted 
that hereafter the election of officers for the 
ensuing year would take place at the October 
meeting, instead of the Spring meeting, to 
facilitate the formation of plans for the 
next year. ; 


Hawaii Race 


The semi-annual race from California to 
Hawaii will start next May from the New- 
port Harbor Yacht Club, being sponsored 
by the Southern California Yachting Asso- 
ciation. While the finish of the race has 
usually been off Honolulu Harbor, it is 
possible that the 1928 affair will end at 
Hilo, which has extended a cordial invitation 
to Pacific Coast yachtsmen to make this 
port the goal for the long hike. 


Bayview Yacht Club 


At the annual meeting of the Bayview 
Yacht Club, of Detroit, the following officers 
were elected for the 1928 season: Commo- 
dore, T. P. Archer; Vice Commodore, Neil 


C. McBeath; Rear Commodore, Alger 
Sheldon; Rear Commodore, R. A. Bell; 
Directors, W. G. Sheehan and H. L. Pierson. 

The reports of the year by the various 
committees developed that the club has had 
its most successful year. 

The building committee reported that 
plans for the new club house which is to be 
erected on river front property recently 
acquired near Gray Haven were about 
ready and that building operations would be 
started in the spring. 


With the Outboards 


At a meeting of officers and trustees of the 
newly organized New York Outboard Mo- 
torboat Association held at the Colonial 
Yacht Club, the following recommendations 
of the committee on policy and jurisdiction 
were adopted: 

1— The association to supervise, in 
behalf of the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation, all courses, officials and other mat- 
ters in connection with sanctioned racing. 

2—To recommend to the American 
Power Boat Association the elimination of 


the word “stock” in connection with all 
sanctioned racing, except novice racing. 

3— All races under supervision of the 
new association to be with engines suffi- 
ciently silenced with mufflers or other means. 

The New York Outboard Motor Boat 
Association has joined the American Power 
Boat Association, and the territory to be 
covered will be the metropolitan district of 
New York comprising an area lying within 
one hundred miles of the city, but including 
all of Long Island, northern New Jersey, 
Connecticut as far as New Haven and, if 
feasible, the Hudson River Valley as far 
north as Albany. 


Frisco has New Club 


A small group of veteran yachtsmen, 
having resigned from the San Francisco 
Yacht Club, have recently undertaken the 
formation of a new club on the southern, 
or San Francisco, side of San Francisco Bay. 
It will be known as the St. Francis Yacht 
Club, the sponsors being Hiram Johnson, 
Jr., Hart Weaver, John N. Punnett, H. A.W. 
Dinning, Leon F. de Fremery, Jerome B. 
White, Leon B. Walker and Austin Moore. 

An excellent site was secured at a nominal 
rental from the city, being situated on the 
esplanade of the new yacht harbor basin, 
which has been dredged to a depth of 12 
feet at low water. Plans for the new club 
house were rushed through by Willis Polk, 
the architects. 

The building, which will cost at least 
$120,000, is to be of low Spanish style 
architecture, the first yacht club of this 
design on the Pacific coast, if not in the 
United States. It is so situated that the 
front gallery, or balcony, glass enclosed, 
looks out over the Golden Gate to left, over 
Richardson Bay and Raccoon Straits ahead, 
and to Alcatraz and the Pacific Interclub’s 
ehampionship racing course to the right, 
one leg of the course passing directly in 
front of the club. 

On the seaward side of the esplanade a 
wharf has been constructed forming the 
outside boundary of the clubhouse proper. 
There will be 20 feet of water here at low 
tide and a float for landing. On the basin 
side of the clubhouse there will be 164 
berths, ranging in length from 160 feet to 
45 feet. There will also be runways from the 
water to a motorboat shed at one end of the 
sail yard of the club. 

The building proper will be a two story 
affair, the main floor having a large patio 
court, library, main lounge which can 
made into an auditorium with the raised 
library being used as a stage; a smaller 
lounge overlooking the bay, a women’s 
lounge with locker room, a large gallery 
80 feet long and glass enclosed; a grill, 
men’s lockers, steam rooms and cooling 
rooms. In the sail yard will be the gear 
lockers and a hand ball and squash court. 

The second floor will house the main 
dining room, three private dining rooms, the 
crews’ dining room, kitchen, four bedrooms 
for attendants, salt showers and solarium. 

Construction work will start January Ist, 
funds now being on time deposit in a local 
bank. The financing of the building was 
accomplished with the first 200 members, 
which have already been signed. 

The club, because of the larger craft 
flying its colors, already has the largest 
tonnage of any of the San Francisco yacht 
clubs, although the number of craft places 
it second only to the Corinthian Yacht Club, 
with which the St. Francis organization is 
closely affiliated. 
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EverTry 
tO 
Capsize 
a 
Cat? 


AVE you ever watched 
that smooth combina- 

tion of speed, agility and 
grace with which your pet 
cat, suspended back down 
a foot above the floor, man- 
ages, when released, to land 
soundlessly, right side up, 
and perfectly balanced? If 
so, the first time you see the 
little Model 13 Outboard Sea 
Sled in rough going, she’ll 
make you think of your pet. 


For besides her ability to 
reel off 21 actual stop-watch 
miles an hour with a light 
load in smooth water, when 
it comes to a shift of wind 
or a rising chop, she’s the 
safest, driest, most comfort- 
able little outboard afloat. 


Waves that are big enough, 
toss her of course. When 
wave lengths are just right 
she seems to be travelling 
more in the air than in the 














Have you ever seen a 13-footer at speed with two, travel so lightly 
with so clean a run and so little fuss getting over the water? 


water, but like your cat— 
when she lands—she is right 
side upand dry. And instead 
of a hard pound she comes 
down much softer than 
anything you ever handled 
of her speed. 


For Florida and California 


Models 28 or 23 are in usein Haiti, 
Havana, Buenos Aires, Ecuador, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, and a 
whole fleet in Florida. Every- 
where that you find a combina- 
tion of shallow inland, and 
rough coastal waters, the bigger 
Sea Sleds make friends out of 
acquaintances. People who use 
Florida for a winter playground 
are finding that these fast ma- 
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rine runabouts can be depended 
on for speed,comfort and safety, 
such as they have learned to 
expect from their fine motor 
cars ashore. 


For Dealers East and West 


The Model 13 Outboard is built 
distinctly for service, all mahog- 
any, double-planked, bronze 
bound bottom and roped gun- 
wale. She gives you much more 
speed than any work boat and 
many more years of use than 
any speed boat. She is the dri- 
est thing you ever saw, and is 
practically non-capsizable. If 
somebody else isn’t selling 
Model 13 in your territory, write 
for terms. 


LIST PRICE §218-°° F. o.B. 


THE SEA SLED CORPORATION 


Sole Licensee under Hickman U. S. Patents 


226-228 Fourth Ave. at 19th St., New York 


Yards at W. Mystic and Groton, Conn. 





Yachting News and Comment 


Notes from British Waters 


} my October letter, when referring to the fact that orders had 
been given for two first class 75-foot water line sloops by Sir 
Mortimer Singer and Sir William Berry, I ventured to predict 
that a change would be made, in the near future, in the regula- 
tion passed at the last meeting of the British Yacht Racing 
Association in regard to the height of masts for the larger 
classes. My hope that a definite and satisfactory conclusion 
might be arrived at was based on the assumption that, in spite of 
the practically unanimous decision of the Association on this 
point, we had men on the Council of the British Yacht Racing 
Association who might be counted on to take the lead in facing a 
difficult situation and who would be strong enough to carry into 
effect such adjustments as ‘might be considered necessary by 
those who are really qualified to express an opinion on the sub- 
ject.” 
In the light of recent events my hope has been fully justified. 
Soon after the orders had been placed for the new yachts, Sir 
William Burton, the chairman of the Permanent Committee of the 
International Yacht Racing Union, and junior vice president of 
the Yacht Racing Association, considering the question of ‘‘ mast 
heights” to be an urgent one, called a meeting of the designers 
immediately concerned. On the unanimous advice of the design- 
ers he recommended to the Permanent Committee of the Inter- 
national Yacht Racing Union that the clause in the rules relating 
to the height limit for masts of yachts of above 12 metres should 
be revised to read as follows: 
CLAusE 4 — HEIGHT LImITs FoR MAstTs 

The maximum height allowed, without penalty, measured from 
the deck along the mast shall be — 


(a) Yachts of single masted rig and yawls: 

The length of the yacht measured at a height 1.5 per cent of 
the I.w.|. length above the water line multiplied by 1.25 plus 6 
metres. 

(b) Yachts of schooner and ketch rig: © 

The same multiplied by 1.25 plus 4 metres. 

Norte. — Provided a mainsail and topsail rigged yacht has a top- 
sail of not less area than 25 per cent of the mainsail, her topsail upper 
yard, if hoisted up from the deck, may be hoisted 7% per cent above 
the height limit named above. 

(It will be noticed that the above proposed alteration to Clause 4 allows 
the same height to Bermudian rig and cutter rig with fixed Marconi 
topmast.) 

CLAUSE 5 — PENALTY FOR EXcEss HEIGHT 
Instead of ‘‘One-half of any excess will be added to the square root 


of the sail area”’ 
Clause 5 to read ‘‘ Any excess will be added to the square root of the 


sail area.” 

There is no other alteration whatever to Clause 5. 
ADDITIONAL CLAUSE — HEIGHT OF JIB STAY OR HALLIARD 

The height of the jib stay or halliard shall not exceed three-quarters 
of the mast height limit. 


The Permanent Committee approved of Sir William Burton’s 
suggested adjustments and agreed to propose to all nations of 
the Union that they should be adopted forthwith. The Council of 
the Yacht Racing Association has, in turn, considered the pro- 
posals of the Permanent Committee, and these will be submitted 
to a general meeting of the Yacht Racing Association, which is 
to be held on December 7th in London. In the meantime, the Fife 
and Nicholson 75-footers are being built to conform to the above 
recommendations. 

In view of the fact that Sir William Burton’s action is in di- 
rect opposition to the decision reached at the last general meet- 
ing of the Yacht Racing Association — a decision concurred in 
by the whole of the Council of the Yacht Racing Association — 
it is possible that the Permanent Committee’s proposals may not 
be well received. Sir William, in taking action in this matter must, 
however, have felt sure that the Permanent Committee of the 
International Yacht Racing Union, and the Council and members 
of the Yacht Racing Association, must realize the necessity of 
pressing these recommendations to make the new International 
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Yacht Racing Union rating rule for vessels of large rating suitable 
for such craft. In any case, the two new vessels are being built to 
conform to his proposals, which have already received the sanc- 
tion of the Permanent Committee and the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion Council, so it looks as if the members of the Yacht Racing 
Association will have to fall into line. Sir William is greatly to be 
congratulated on his timely, if unconstitutional, intervention 
which has undoubtedly saved the situation. 

While on the subject of the big class, I should just like to add 
that British yachtsmen are looking forward to Katoura’s proposed 
visit to our waters. It will undoubtedly add greatly to the interest 
of the season’s racing should Mr. Tod be able to come over. I can 
assure him that his sporting action in building a big sloop to the 
new rate is much appreciated by British yachtsmen. 

When the International Rating Rule was under discussion at 
the conference last February, Mr. Clifford Mallory expressed his 
opinion that the eight-metre class boats would appeal very 
strongly to all territories in North America, particularly if they 
had cabin accommodation. He pointed out that, to make a wide 
class appeal, it was essential that these boats should be provided 
with genuine cabins so that they would be able to make short 
cruises, and also that it should be possible for the crew to live on 
board while a few days’ visit was being made to a foreign port. 
Mr. Mallory added that he was very anxious to see the eight- 
metres started in America in 1928, but, at the same time, he drew 
the attention of the conference to the fact that the spirit of the 
cabin top rule had been infringed in the Universal Rule. Under 
the Universal Rule masts were carried down through the cabin 
top — an undesirable arrangement — and he sug;ested that the 
rule should be so worded that the inside area of the cabin should 
be unobstructed. Mr. Mallory’s proposals were adopted and the 
rule for eight-metre yachts now provides that a cabin top must 
be fitted. This cabin top must have a minimum unobstructed 
area of 25 square feet, with an average height of six inches. The 
mast must not be carried through the cabin top, nor the beams 
across the space occupied by the cabin top. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the cabin top of an eight-metre yacht is relatively 
slightly smaller than that of a Class R yacht, but it must be re- 
membered when comparing the two boats, that the “Eight”’ is 
not only some few feet longer on the load water line, but also 
that she has considerably more freeboard. 

In view of the possible establishment of the eight-metre class 
in American waters, it may be interesting to indicate the ap- 
proximate dimensions of the most successful boats on this side of 
the Atlantic: Length over all, about 47’ 0’; length on lI.w.lL., 
about 30’ 0’; beam, about 8’ 4”; draft, about 6’ 5’’; displacement, 
about 8 tons; sail area, about 850 sq. ft. 

The six-metre class is now well known in America, and, nat- 
urally, there is a strong family resemblance between the ‘‘Sixes”’ 
and the “Eights,’’ but the latter — having somewhat less dis- 
placement in relation to their length on load water line — are the 
more shapely boats. With the cabin tops it should be possible to 
obtain nearly six feet headroom in the cabin of an “ Eight”’ which 
is as much as can reasonably be expected in a racing craft of this 
size. 

There were no fewer than seven new “Eights” in British 
waters last season—three Fife boats, Caryl, Cluaran and 
Finola; one Nicholson, Feo; one Morgan Giles, Siris IJ; one 
Stephen, Coila; and one Anker boat, Thamar. Of these the Fairlie 
boat, Caryl, had by far the best record on the Clyde, and there 
can be no doubt that, in Caryl, Fife has turned out a really good 
all round performer — her best point being, perhaps, to wind- 
ward. Finola only came out late in the season, and went at once 
to the Solent, where she won 11 first prizes and one third in 14 
starts. Fife is building an ‘‘Eight’’ for Lord Forster, who raced 
the Norwegian built Norn last season, so Finola won't have things 
all her own way on the Solent. We live in hopes of seeing an 
“‘Fight”’ from the board of one of the leading American designers 


racing in our waters. 
M. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF ALL MAHOGANY RUNABOUTS 
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. When a luxurious Chris-Craft with its inviting 


freedom of action is yours . .. Then you will truly mark 


this winter the most glorious one in all your experience. 
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COMING TO ANCHOR AT THE END OF THE DAY’S RUN. 
From a drawing made in Gloucester Harbor by J. J. Tapley. 
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‘We passed through the Golden Gate and before dark the Farralones were far astern.” 


From a painting by Charles Rosner. 


On the Far Reaches of the Pacific 


A Cruise of the “Charles W. Morgan,” 


of New ‘Bedford, Early in the Century, 


With an Interwoven Y arn or Two 


By Captain James A. M. Earve 


As Totp To GrorGe M. SHeanan, M.D. 


HEN, in November, 1896, I turned command of 
W the Morgan over to Captain Layton, at San 
Francisco, it marked the end of six eventful 
years of service as master, during which we had made 
successful yearly voyages. In January of that year the 
amiable lady who has proven so good a shipmate on 
life’s journey and I had been married in Honolulu, and 
my wife had gone with me for a bride’s trip in the Morgan. 
The future looked very rosy but unexpected ill health — 
the worst bumps we get in this world seem to be wholly 
unexpected — had forced us to change our plans, and 
in the search for rest we crossed the continent of America 
to settle for a while in a little Massachusetts town, inland, 
though near enough to New Bedford for an occasional 
visit. However, before being there a year, we decided 
upon another voyage to New Zealand, and in August, 
1897, journeyed to Boston to arrange transportation, 
intending to travel by rail and steamer. 

But again fate intervened for, as we were returning on 
the ferry from a visit to our old friend Captain Scullun, 
of the Cape Horn Pigeon, and searching, as usual, through 
the shipping lists for news, the following item met our 
eyes: ‘“‘Arrived, bark Alice, Joseph Swain, Master, from 





New Zealand, with kauri gum consigned to Arnold 
Cheney Co., of New York.” 

Those who remain always at home (as Captain Arthur 
Clark says) hardly know the true meaning of the word. 
But those who have been long and far away from the 
old sights and sounds and familiar faces and twists of 
speech will understand the pleasure that this brought 
my wife, who was a New Zealander. Perhaps there was 
someone aboard whom she knew. Well, it was pleasant 
to see Captain Swain again; the cabin boy was from 
Auckland and very glad indeed we were to meet him. The 
upshot of the matter was that we agreed to make the 
return voyage in the Alice. A fine five months’ voyage, 
too, it proved, with favorable weather and fair winds 
around the Cape of Good Hope. 

I will not burden the reader with the details of our 
lives during the following years, which are of interest 
chiefly to those concerned and will say only that in '98 
we returned to America by steamer, via Samoa, and 
Frisco, and that I made another successful year’s voyage, 
sperm and right whaling in the Morgan, to Japan and the 
Okhotsk, and then, in another attempt to settle down, 
we returned to my wife’s old home in New Zealand. 
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Although we enjoyed and benefited by our rest there, 
yet when I received a cable from my old owners, Messrs. 
J. and W. R. Wing, of New Bedford, asking mé to re- 
sume command of the Charles W. Morgan at San Fran- 
cisco there was nothing to hold me back. 

I arrived in San Francisco October 31, 1902, with my 
wife and three-year old son, and found the Morgan lying 
at the foot of Harrison Street. She had returned No- 
vember Ist in command of Captain Thomas Scullun, of 
Chelsea, Mass., from a successful season in the Okhotsk 


and a later cruise along the Kuriles as far north as 


Copper Island, off the coast of Kamchatka, in an attempt 
to locate the spring habitat of the right whales. This 
portion of the voyage was fruitless, for they found no 
whales and nearly lost the ship to boot. A heavy swell 
setting inshore to a rocky point of one of the Kuriles in 
a calm, nearly piled up the old Morgan in the breakers 
and it was all her five boats could do to tow her clear. 


Yr 


Yoehting 
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with me as second mate of the Alice Knowles. He was a 
handsome fellow of Herculean build, a fine whaleman and 
adventurous, but like many other seamen, of a restless 
nature. He died in New Bedford shortly afterward of 
some landsman’s disease, struck down in the prime of 
his manhood, and it may be said in passing that he 
deserved a better fate. 

After a pleasant voyage of about one month of fine 
weather, running down through the trades without sight 
or sound of another vessel, our landfall was made about 
January 5th at Nukahiva, in the Washington Islands, 
famous for the happy valley of Typee where our old 
friend Herman Melville was a not unwilling captive. 
Dominica was the government seat. Owaitahoo, our 
destination, was in the same group about 80 miles away. 
The Washingtons are really distinct from the Mendafia 
or southern division, although included now under the 
general name of the Marquesas. They have been a haunt 
of whalers ever since the first bluff-bowed old bark poked 
her nose around the Horn; but of course conditions had 


_- changed greatly. 


Entrance to a Marquesan Harbor. 


I was glad to take her over again for she had always 
been my favorite, being remarkably steady, a good 
sailer and lucky — if you believe in luck. There had been 
no noteworthy changes in her; she was the same staunch 
old vessel — not as shiny with gold leaf and glossy black 
paint as she is now when you see her at South Dartmouth 
in her cement bed — and rigged then, of course, as a 
bark. Our instructions were for a cruise to the coast of 
Japan and the Okhotsk Sea, which meant that we must 
be on the whaling grounds in April, giving us about 
three months to get the ship in apple-pie order, tar, 
paint, overhaul and repair sails and rigging, and to go 
down through the islands for wood and water, chickens 
and pigs, fruits, vegetables and other supplies. We 
passed through the Golden Gate on December 4, 1902, 
helped by the strong ebb tide and the good tug Sea Witch; 
before dark the Farralones, celebrated in story, were far 
astern and we were on the long board of 3,000 miles to 
ve Marquesas, course S.W. and wind fresh from the 
- Our officers were all experienced men. Chief Mate 
Edouard Morgan was a native of Mahé in the Seychelles. 
‘We shall have a good deal to say about him in the course 
of our yarn. Our second mate, Charles Sanford, was from 
New. Bedford; third mate, Richard McLaughlin, from 
Coromandel, New Zealand; and the fourth mate, Perry, 
' was a Brava. McLaughlin is of special interest for he 
served as the model of Bela Pratt’s fine bronze, ‘‘A Dead 
Whale or a Stove Boat!’’ which stands on Pleasant Street 
in New Bedford, in front of the Public Library. I think 
that was in 1910, after his return from another voyage 


. We sighted land-at daybreak, having hove to during 
the night waiting for daylight, to sight and run down 
“between the islands."Okaheva was on our starboard and 
‘Owaitahoo on our port; it was therefore the lee harbor 
‘and we reached it about noon, a snug little place, about 
a mile deep by a half a mile wide, with the trade wind 
‘blowing directly out. The hill to the left rises about 


2,000 feet and is covered with woods from which, later, 
our wood was cut. The natives used to roll and throw the 
sticks down the slopes to save transportation. The island 
itself is high and well wooded, with. mumérous well- 
watered valleys and luxuriant vegetation; it once sup- 
ported 2,000 happy, healthy people, but in 1900 the 
population‘numbered only abeut 300-seuls who had the 
full use and enjoyment of the flourishing orange, bread- 
fruit and banana groves and plantations of their numerous 
ancestors! Grapefruit were so abundant that the crew 
used to throw them about, snow-ball fashion. Given 
these conditions, friendly natives, good water, a com- 
pletely landlocked harbor, nertheast trades to carry 
you down and a S.W. entrance, what more could one ask? 
The days there used to go by like a dream. 

It is close work getting into the harbor, for the opening 
is narrow and the hills on either side rise steep from the 
ocean depths. Our Kanaka pilot, David (natives have no 
last names), had fair headway through the narrow 
opening, but, owing to the. headwind was obliged to tack 
ship and the Morgan’s stern came so close to the northerly 
side that we had to push her off with a boat mast. That 
was a mighty shove! We anchored inside and carried 
mooring lines ashore near the head of the harbor and the 
watering place, with one on the port quarter to keep us 
from swinging in on the beach — easy tasks because of 
the short distances. 

Wood cutting was next in order and the following day 
wooding parties began. Twenty cords of ironwood were 
shipped. This is a hard, strong wood, which, however, 
splits well and burns freely even when first cut. It is 
very heavy, also, and will sink rapidly. I have been told — 
and I believe it — that anchors made of this wood were 
formerly used by the Chinese, and wherever it grows it 
is a favorite material for the manufacture of war clubs. 
The ironwood tree itself is well known to all who sail the 
Pacific. One sees it on most of the high islands, shining 
in the sun or waving in the breezes, its foliage being 
similar to that of the pine. 

After wood — water. At Owaitahoo it was ‘easy 
watering.’’ A little stream coming out of a hill slope had 
been led into a wooden trough and all that we had to do 
was to run an endless whale line through a block on 
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shore, float the casks in, each fastened with a becket and 
a rolling hitch, fill them through a funnel under the 
current and then haul out again. 

The last days we employed, as always (in order to 
have as much fresh food as possible), taking in a sea 
stock of fruits and vegetables— yams mostly, and 
sweet potatoes. More than 200 bunches of bananas (not 
the feis or mountain variety, but the regular West Indies 
fruit) were brought off and hung at intervals between the 
davits and on the mizzen stay, these being the only 
places where they could swing clear. Cocoanuts — dry 
or ripe ones down in the hold — and oranges we stowed 
in racks under the house to insure a good circulation of 
air, with pineapples, breadfruit in large quantity, vege- 
tables of many kinds and plenty of delicious pawpaws. 
These last are sometimes called mummy apples, owing 
to the curious appearance of the tropical trees which 
bear them. 

Trade had been brisk. We exchanged bread (hard- 
tack), calico, second-rate beef (but only when the 
natives asked for it), beads and a few other trinkets now 
and then. The natives were friendly; sometimes for a 
special treat they brought us a supply of prawns, small 
crustaceans with a long spike sticking out in front of 
the head and excellent eating. Afloat and ashore we were 
on the best of terms with them. 

We had been at Owaitahoo nearly two weeks and hoped 
to remain a few days longer, but on the evening of the 
second Saturday I noticed an unusually heavy swell 
breaking outside the harbor and before dark the great 
rollers began to follow through to the inside as well. 
During the night these increased in size so that on 
Sunday morning it was impossible to land at all. There 
was no high wind nor anything unusual in the look of 
the sky or sea except the great rollers, but it was just 
such a swell as usually precedes a hurricane. Clearly 
it was not safe to remain any longer. We worked briskly 
through the morning getting things shipshape, and in 
the early afternoon got under way and slipped out 
easily enough under topsails, maintopgallantsail and 
foresail set to a fair wind which held and strengthened as 
we drew away so that by eight bells we had a fine offing. 

The sky was now no longer clear but overcast with 
heavy clouds, the sun hidden, and by nightfall a stiff 
gale was blowing, hauling gradually to the S.E. and 
momentarily getting fiercer. Shortly after dark the gale 
swung rapidly from S.E. to S.W. and we hove to, about 
40 miles off shore with a wind of hurricane force and a 
swell from the N.E. By midnight the ship was plunging 
hard. The crests of the great seas ran up from the leeward 
(N.E.) and, curling over, were slashed off by the hurri- 
cane wind from the opposite quarter, then shot through 
the atmosphere parallel to the surface of the water in 
sheets of brine. Through the stinging spray there beat 
upon the ear that ceaseless moaning sound which is 
heard only during a hurricane. Still we had little fear, 
having faith in our stout old ship and good crew; but it 
was a trying night for my wife and three-year old son. 

Between midnight and 1 o’clock in the morning the 
ship suddenly stood almost upon her head in a terrific 
plunge, and as she righted I heard or, perhaps, sensed a 
sharp snap or sound of breaking timber, not very loud 
but unusual — that is the word. Strange how the ear, 
even in a howling hurricane, instantly distinguishes a 
foreign sound! I rushed on deck in my pajamas, preceded 
a few steps by Mr. Morgan, also clad in light sailing gear 
(the chief officer of a whaler has all night in and all day 
on deck) and found the watch in charge of the deck 
rushing forward clinging to the rail, except the helmsman, 
who bent to the wheel. Alongside on the lee bow we found, 
snapped off at the bowsprit and hanging from the stays, 
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the jibboom, the wreckage of which plunged and crashed 
against the side; overhead the fore to’gallantmast and 
topmast jerked and swung back and forth with every roll 
and plunge of the ship. 

There was no time to lose. First we clapped a watch 
tackle on the to’gallant headstay to the knightheads. 
This steadied the to’gallantmast at once. The second 
maneuver was to fasten the jib stay to the end of the 
bowsprit — a hard task, with the old bark rolling and 
tumbling, while volumes of the water broke over the bow 
and drenched everyone. Then the broken jibboom was 
hauled aboard and jib and flying jib secured. (The ship 
then, as now, carried flying jib, jib, foretopmast staysail 
and forestaysail, the latter being used always as a storm 
sail.) In less than an hour all was secured, due largely to 
the skill and ability of my mate, Edouard Morgan — and 
no better officer ever trod a whaler’s deck. If, as I hope 
they will, these lines should chance to meet his eye, I 





Part of the crew of the Morgan coming down to the pier at the foot 
of Harrison Street, San Francisco. 


trust that they will serve as a reminder of old confidence 
and friendship. 

For two more nights and three more days the gale 
continued, but without increasing in violence and with- 
out further serious accident. The hundreds of bananas 
swinging up aloft, let go at every roll down, singly and in 
bunches; some fell into the sea and some on deck, whence 
they were fired overboard with hearty curses. At the end 
of the second day there wasn’t a banana left. 

The fourth day broke with a clear blue sky and warm 
sun, finding us battered but safe and all hands busy 
clearing up the ship. Strangely enough, due, I suppose, 
to that strange perverseness of nature which we all see 
as we go through life, whales surrounded us on all sides 
in large numbers, playing and spouting and.resting on 
the surface. They seemed to know that we were too busy 
to lower and molest them. We swung the Morgan onto 
her course for Pleasant Island, 3,000 miles distant from 
the Marquesas, with the N.E. trades which are found 
about 10 degrees south of the line and carry on up to 22 
or 23 degrees north, behind us. It was glorious sailing, 
200 miles or better every day, and hardly a hand to the 
sheets or tacks. 

In two days nearly all traces of the hurricane were 
gone, and we were bowling along in the warm tropical 
air, when, in the late afternoon, a sail was reported 
astern coming up slowly. During the night she gained on 
us, and the next morning we knew by her sails (which we 
could see for several days before the hull hove in sight) 
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that she was the clipper-bowed bark Alice Knowles, of 
New Bedford, in charge of Captain Montgomery. This 
was excellent news, for we had been much concerned 
about her during the hurricane and were glad to know 
that she had weathered it. We knew that she must have 
been caught, for she had been at Magdalena Island, only 
about 20 miles away, while we were at Owaitahoo. And, 
although we had not seen her, her first mate, Mr. Church, 
of Rochester, Mass., had visited us and stayed over 
night. She followed us closely; daytimes the Morgan 
held her, but at night she gained. We took it for granted 
that she was running us a blue-water race and held on. 

On the 11th of February her hull was visible, and we 
noticed that she seemed to be yawing first in one direction 
and then in another. Soon we saw what had heretofore 
escaped our attention — the blue whaling signal flag at 
her peak which was the cause of the maneuvering, and 
meant that she desired to speak us. You see the yawing 
brought the flag 
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A word or two of explanation and description may not 
be amiss here. In the afterpart of a whale boat, and 
extending three feet from the after end, a platform about 
six feet long is built, known as the “stern sheets.’’ The 
covering board runs from gunwale to gunwale, about 3 
feet to the stern post. On the covering board is a white 
oak plank extending from the stern post, where it is 
fastened, to the edge of the covering board, and in this 
oak piece, called the ‘‘lion’s tongue,” about 10 inches 
from the edge of the covering board, is mortised a three- 
inch square hole into which the loggerhead is fastened, 
strength being the object desired. 

I went down the gangway ladder and got aboard, 
sitting on the gunwale alongside my wife and son, then 
gave the orders “Let go the warp (painter, it is called 
by yachtsmen); out oars; shove off there, Joe,’’ to the 
boatsteerer, in the head of the boat. ‘‘Give way,” and 
we shot out astern of the Morgan toward the Alice 

Knowles. As we 
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to bear more in 
a broadside. We 
hove to with 
foreyard aback, 
whaler fashion, 
and waited. 

Much has 
been written 
about meeting 
another ship at 
sea; itis always 
an event; to the 
whalers on their 
long cruises it 
was a golden 
opportunity. 
The word 
‘‘gam,’’ once 
used only in the 
whale fishery, 
has passed into 
sea-lore, and 
even if not 
found in the dic- 
tionaries is well 
known to 
yachtsmen. 
And, as this 
gamming with the Alice Knowles was carried out in a 
most orderly and ceremonious fashion, and, as the 
presence of the captains’ wives furnished additional in- 
terest, it may be worth while to describe it. The Knowles 
ran down across the stern of the Morgan, and as she came 
within speaking distance, Captain Montgomery hailed us. 

“Hope we see you well, Captain Earle. How is Mrs. 
Earle?’’ (Mrs. Earle and my boy were on the house 
waving.) 

“Quite well, I thank you. How is Captain Mont- 
gomery and Mrs. Montgomery?’”’ 

Captain Montgomery: ‘‘Quite well, I thank you. 
Come aboard and give us the news.” 

Captain Earle: ‘‘ Thank you, we will.” 

The Alice Knowles sailed on and hove to about 300 
yards from the Morgan, headed the same way and slightly 
to weather. ‘‘Clear the waist boat, Mr. Mate, and we'll 
go aboard her.” The waist boat was speedily made ready, 
the crew as usual consisting of an officer and five men. 
My wife and boy went aboard and were seated on a 
movable thwart in the stern sheets, then lowered with 
the boat. The men followed down the slide-boards, 
taking their allotted seats for rowing, and the boat 
dropped aft to the gangway ladder. 
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swung clear of 
the Morgan I 
looked back 
and looked her 
over and 
thought “ Well, 
you look trim 
and fit. One 
would little 
think a _ short 
three weeks 
back you were 
struggling for 
existence with 
a hurricane.”’ 
We passed 
astern of the 
Knowles, also, 
and came along- 
side to leeward. 
Meanwhile the 
officer skillfully 
manipulated 
the long steer- 
ing oar and 
swung her off. 
As the boat ap- 
proached the 
gangway ladder and shot ahead, the warp was thrown 
and caught and the boat hauled back to the gangway 
steps, the boat steerer fending off with his boat hook, 
a most important maneuver, since otherwise the whale 
boat being in the lee, and the lightest, would be instantly 
rolled under. 

“Ship in there, Joe!”’ 

“Ay, Ay, sir.’”’ The boatsteerer’s oar went in on the 
thwarts. 

“Stand by your warp; throw your warp up there, Joe, 
*midships!”’ 

“Ay, Ay, sir,’ and the warp was thrown. 

Then, from the mate of the Alice Knowles, ‘‘ Haul aft 
there with that warp, one of you!’’ The oars are just 
clear of the ship. 

“‘Unrow, all!’’ and the oars are taken in. 

The Captain of the Knowles meanwhile, as was the 
custom, paced the quarter deck to weather and the mate 
received us at the gangway. He swung out the manropes, 
two strong lines with trailing ends, each attached to a 
two-foot stanchion above. I caught them and passed 
them quickly to Mrs. Earle, who seized one strongly in 
each hand. Then, as the Alice Knowles rolled towards 

(Continued on page 98) 
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La Goleta, snoring down Channel in a rising westerly gale. 


Impressions of the Fastnet Race 
By Avrrep F. Loomis 


Navigator of ‘‘La Goleta’ 


I read his blast at British sportsmanship in October 

YACHTING. But since then I have seen a couple of ac- 
counts of the Fastnet Race by British yachtsmen and my 
anger is running the other way. Take this concluding par- 
agraph from an article in an American daily by a member 
of the crew of Saoirse using the initials ‘“‘P. G.’’: 

‘‘Keenly we awaited news of the other competitors, 
hopeful that even though numbered among such faster 
types of vessels we had not been the only ones to put 
back, and anxious lest our American 
friends had run away with the prize. 
But to our joy the information fil- 
tered through that no less than thir- 
teen yachts had given up at various 
points down Channel — moreover 
not without damage to sails and 
gear — among them Nicanor, the 
crack Yankee that had been held in 
such awe by the fleet as she swung 
proudly in Cowes Roads a few days 
earlier, Tally Ho, the English cutter, 
gathering home the laurels.”’ 

I read this paragraph back and 
forth in the hope of finding some 
slight mention of the other Yankee 
schooner La Goleta, a boat which 
had been completed a few days be- 
fore the start of the race by the 
Gargantuan efforts of her owner, 
Ralph Peverley. Perhaps the ethics 
of sportsmanship need not have 
prompted ‘‘P. G.”’ to state that La 
Goleta, her decks leaking like sieves, 
was the only vessel of 15 that did 
not seek shelter during the race. 
But it does seem to me that a sport- 
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With sheets started and an acre of foam in 
our wake. 


in that Strenuous Event 


ing spirit might have encouraged “P. G.”’ to intimate 
that in winning the Fastnet Race Jailly Ho was not 
alone in her glory. For despite the discomforts of the 
voyage La Goleta finished first — and as a friend of mine 
said the other day, you can’t finish any sooner than 
first, regardless of what your handicap does to you. 

But let this peevish indictment of mine ride. What 
really ‘“‘gets me”’ is the velvet jibe at Nicanor, ‘‘ the crack 
Yankee that had been held in such awe by the fleet as she 
swung proudly in Cowes Roads a few days earlier.’’ We on 
La Goleta also held Nicanor in awe. 
We knew that she was fast and that 
she was sailed by deep sea sailors. 
And we knew, further, that her crew 
of five Americans had been recruited 
to racing strength by three Cowes 
yachtsmen who were reputed to be 
proper nephews of Neptune. These 
Englishmen know the “insandouts”’ 
of the Channel and could play the 
currents to a fare-thee-well. They 
could be depended upon to provide 
the local knowledge needed to bring 
Nicanor home a winner. 

Well, the fact is that the infor- 
mation offered by these stalwarts 
cooked Nicanor’s goose. Coming 
under the lee of the Lizard on the 
third day of hard battling they ad- 
vised the Americans that no boat 
could survive the night in the sea 
that was running off that wicked 
head. Succumbing to expert knowl- 
edge, the Americans put in to 
Falmouth for the night. The next 
morning the local boys, finding that 
the race was taking too much of their 








time, packed their kits and went ashore, and that day 
Nicanor shoved off without them. Short-handed, she 
pushed on to within a hundred miles of the Fastnet, and 
only withdrew when her fore gaff carried away. Under 
ordinary circumstances, perhaps, a broken fore gaff should 
not be sufficient excuse for tossing out the sponge. But I 
submit that when three men have jumped ship and the 
remaining five have divided their work for two days, even 
a minor accident is justification for withdrawing. 

The other emanation that aroused my ire was the log of 
the Jolie Brise, as recounted by the owner in THE YACHT- 
ING Wor LD. Said he, after carrying the story forward to 
the moment when Jolie Brise was hove to, off the Lizard, 
wind West, force 7-8: 

“Three problems now confronted us: (1) to go on; (2) 
to remain hove to; (3) to take shelter. Going on meant 
close reefing and with the heavy sea running a grave risk 
of inability to go about. Being hove to appealed to no one; 
we had not a dry rag between us, nor had most of us had 
any appreciable sleep since leaving Cowes. We reluctantly 
decided on shelter, 
and, after being hove 
to for two hours, ran 
for Falmouth.” 

Had Jolie Brise 
been commanded by 
her former owner, 
George Martin, who 
sailed her twice 
across the Atlantic, 
there would have 
been only two prob- 
lems confronting her 
— whether to go on 
or to heave to until 
the force of the gale 
abated. If he had 
gone on he wouldn’t 
have begrudged the 
trouble of close reef- 
ing and he would 
have been seaman 
enough to bring her 
about, as necessary, despite the height of the seas. Had 
Martin commanded, as he did in the Fastnet Races of ’25 
and '26, and had he deemed it advisable to heave to, 
doubt not that while hove to the crew would have rested 
and dried their clothes and caught from him his determi- 
nation to carry on and finish. 

But with the present owner in command I read between 
the written lines that he was actually confronted by no 
problems. He and his crew, manning the ablest boat in the 
Fastnet Race, wanted to take shelter and they took it — 
and their subsequent discovery that they could not stay 
indefinitely was an attempt to justify a retreat that was 
nothing short of tragic. I am not alone in saying that 
Jolie Brise’s defection was a tragedy. The English yachts- 
men with whom I have talked about her feel it even more 
keenly than I do. Jolie Brise had made a fair start toward 
becoming a national institution, like Britannia. But now 
there is a blot on her escutcheon which time can never 
efface. 

Apart from her behavior, however, and the perform- 
ance of Content, to be mentioned presently, I cannot agree 
with Cap Stan’s assertion that the Fastnet Race revealed 
British seamanship in a very bad light. Besides these two, 
nine British yachts withdrew, and while on the face of it 
this is an appalling number it seems to me that the indi- 
vidual facts offer ample justification. Here is the record: 

Morwenna, a 28-tonner, withdrew because her dinghy 
shifted on deck and injured a man internally. When an 


The crew of La Goleta. Seated, left to right, Marshall Rawle, D. T. Parsons, 
R. St. L. Peverley, W. S. Tallman, J. G. McOnie and J. G. Boyd. 
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injured man coughs up blood, as this one did, it would be 
criminal folly to continue to race. 

Ilex, winner of last year’s Fastnet, withdrew because 
she was strained and leaked badly, and because her head- 
sails were blown away. 

Spica, a 22-tonner, withdrew because her bilge pump 
failed. Perhaps better seamanship would have kept the 
pump working — but to have carried on without it would 
have spelled suicide. 

Thalassa, a 16-ton yawl, blew out her headsails. 

Shira, a 21-ton cutter, developed a leak which her pump 
could not cope with. 

Altair, a 14-ton cutter, and Maitenes, a 12-ton Belgian 
entry, both split their mainsails. 

In addition to these cripples there were three starters 
which withdrew solely because of stress of weather. They 
were the Saoirse, a square-rigged ketch, which was hope- 
less in continued windward work, and Nellie and Penboch, 
12-tonners, whose owners frankly declared that the 
weather was too much for them to race in. At first I could 
not get their point 
of view, for while we 
suffered punishment 
on La Goleta I did not 
feel at any time that 
it would become 
heavy enough to 
force us to withdraw. 
Later on in the 
yachting season, how- 
ever, I bucked all 
day into a southwest- 
erly gale in a friend’s 
cutter of about the 
size of Nellie and 
Penboch and saw that 
a difference of 10 feet 
in a boat’s water line 
length is all the dif- 
ference in the world. 
I grant that on this 
cruise we were only 
passage-making and 
lacked the racing spirit to sustain us, but after 16 hours 
of violent pitching, hard work, and no food, during which 
we made good only 35 miles, I was willing enough to 
admit that the weather had licked me. 

So in one way or another it seems just to absolve all the 
withdrawees of the Fastnet Race of the imputation of 
weak-kneed sportsmanship — all, that is, with the excep- 
tion of Jolie Brise. Conient seems to have been the victim 
of careless seamanship. The owner was not aboard, but ac- 
cording to the statement of his son-in-law, she shoved off 
from Lands End in fine weather and fetched the Irish 
coast off Cork Harbor nearly 50 miles northeast of the 
Fastnet. The atrocious landfall is ascribed to a compass 
error, but the run from Lands End to Fastnet Rock is only 
170 miles and to miss it by 50 miles means an error of 
nearly two points. Prior to taking a departure from the 
Longships the Content had beat to westward for 200 miles, 
closing with definite landmarks every few miles, and how 
a compass error of two points escaped the attention of the 
navigator during these four days of beating is beyond my 
comprehension. 

The Fastnet course is a redoubtable one, and last sum- 
mer the event proved that in hard weather it tests the re- 
sources of cruising boats to the utmost. I was surprised, 
therefore, to hear no less an authority than Commander 
George Martin say that he considers it less difficult and 
less dangerous than the Bermuda course. He considers 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The Loss of the Yawl Joan 


How a Small ‘Boat on a Long Voyage from England to America Came to an Untimely End 


By MEREDITH JACKSON 


Iceland, having her hull cleaned, looking a little too 

small for her surroundings and far too small to go 
out onto the Atlantic. A steady stream of Icelanders came 
to see her and cheerfully declared that we could not ex- 
pect to live for more than another two weeks if we per- 
sisted in our plan of sailing to America. Another danger 
was revealed by the crew of Primrose IV, who told us that 
if we did manage the passage safely we should be so well 
received that we should certainly die of “‘boot-leg”’ 
poison. Altogether the outlook did not seem cheerful, but 
I had great faith in our 
little ship, and I still be- 
lieve in her despite what 
happened. 

Joan was but 22 ft. 6 in. 
long over ail, 22 ft. water- 
line, 7 ft. 6 in. beam, and 
had nearly 6 ft. draft. The 
stem was straight, with a 
moderately rounded fore- 
foot, a long 2% ton iron 
keel, and a square stern 
slightly raked. Her depth, 
and considerable freeboard, 
gave us a roomy cabin, 
with nearly six feet of head- 
room under the cabin 
house. The companionway 
came out on to a small 
bridge deck, with a shallow 
self-draining steering well 
right aft. She was yawl- 
rigged, the mizzen being no good for sailing but excellent 
as a riding sail. / 

We have come in for some criticism for putting to sea 
in so small a boat, but the critics miss the most important 
point, which is that the Joan had been tested in no mean 
way. The skipper and owner, W. E. Sinclair, first fitted 
her out as an ocean-going cruiser in 1925, when with one 
other man he sailed her from England to Madeira and 
back. During that cruise she met some severe weather, in- 
cluding a five-day gale off Cape Finisterre, and she had 
come through it all quite well with the use of a sea anchor. 
In 1926 I had sailed across the North Sea in her and had 
seen how she behaved in a bad blow off Jutland, so that I 
had some experience of her before starting this cruise. The 
passage from London to Iceland had confirmed my confi- 
dence in the boat. There was nothing haphazard about 
what we were doing — it had been considered very care- 
fully, while the boat had been thoroughly overhauled and 
fitted out with new sails and new gear. Sinclair had done 
more sailing than most of our critics, and I was not a nov- 
ice. However, I can only set out the facts and leave the 
judgment to other sailing men. 

We left Reykjavik on August 12th to make St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, en route for New York. For the first few 
days we had fine northerly winds which drove us well 
down towards Cape Farewell. The only trouble was that 
the wind was dead aft, so that we had to steer her the 
whole of the time, a singularly tiring matter for two men. 
The Joan could not be induced to sail herself under full 
sail except on the wind. Under trys’l, fores’l and jib she 
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would sail with a lashed tiller with the wind forward of a 
point abaft the beam, but never with the wind decently 
aft. We had experimented with a squares’! on the way to 
Iceland, and left the spar behind us at Reykjavik; really 
we should have known better than to have tried — the 
foredeck of the Joan was dangerous enough without hav- 
ing to go there to handle any additional gear. 

We kept the regular ship’s watches of four-on-four-off, 
with the two dog watches. Life at sea in the Joan never 
was very easy, and as far as I can see it cannot be any 
better in any boat of her size. Whenever there is any wind 
oilskins have to be worn, 
and the motion is generally 
terrible. The method of 
making things tolerable is 
to be sure of two things — 
first, that the cabin keeps 
as dry as possible, and sec- 








The Joan on the slip at Reykjavik, Iceland. She was only 22 feet long 
over all. 


ond that there is plenty of 
good hot food. The latter is 
not easy, but we did very 
well. Our cooking locker 
had two Primus stoves and 
a wick stove. Our great 
food was a thick soup stew, 
made out of a little of 
everything. In the worst 
weather we always had at 
least one large hot meal a 
day, even if we had to heave 
to for it and lose afew miles. 

It seemed a weary tound 
for many days —sleeping a 
little, pulling on damp oilskins, going out and lashing one- 
self to the coaming and steering for four hours, then com- 
ing below wet and nearly frozen, eating, sleeping, and back 
to steering. The man below kept the cabin so carefully 
shut up that we hardly spoke to each other for some 
days. 

There was one day of calm and then the fair wind came 
again, so that we were some 40 miles from Cape Farewell 
on August 20th. I had the afternoon watch, and went be- 
low so cold that I found it difficult to light the Primus. 
Lying on my bunk I could put my feet in the cooking 
locker to thaw out and then warm the rest of myself with 
hot cocoa. But I had other reasons to feel pleased when I 
went below, for I had seen three mountain peaks to the 
northwest. I had not claimed them as land because we had 
been seeing such amazing cloud effects that I wanted to 
see them again. Soon there could be no doubt, and then 
with the atmosphere clearing somewhat we began to see 
more and more of Greenland. These things are a matter of 
taste, but to me Greenland was an El Dorado —a wild 
land of mountains that have yet to be climbed and 
ice fields that have yet to be explored. I turned in so ex- 
cited that I could hardly get to sleep; tomorrow we would 
sail in as close as seemed safe, to have a look at the coun- 
try and take some photographs. 

But the morrow was misty and the following day was 
dirty. It was a disappointment to see a glimpse of the land 
and then have to sail away, even when comforted by the 
thought that we were on the right course for St. John’s. 
I remember writing in my diary a most optimistic esti- 
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‘mate of the time it might take; it would be too pathetic 
to give the figure now. 

With no log books or diary to refer to, and my mind a 
little blurred by what happened afterwards, I find it diffi- 
cult to remember precisely the order in which the bad 
weather came after we had sighted Greenland. It started 
on August 22nd when we had to stow all sail except a 
small trys’l. When that little blow was over we got sail on 
again only to go back to the trys’! and then on to the sea 
anchor. We followed a regular procedure for ‘‘sea anchor 
drill.’’ First, the end of the anchor chain (the anchor being 
unshackled) was led aft to the well, being passed outside 
all rigging. Then 40 fathom of warp, ending in a swivel, 
was shackled to the chain, and the sea anchor (an ortho- 
dox conical bag with a wooden rim) was tied to the other 
end. Before doing anything else each of us would overhaul 
the whole gear to see that no such thing as a topping lift or 
backstay was going to get fouled. When all was clear the 
sea anchor was dropped over aft and the warp payed out. 
The mizzen had been made jib-headed and particularly 
strong for use with the sea anchor. It was sheeted in hard 
and then the boat would lie quite well about four points 
off the wind. After three days the wind moderated and we 
hauled in the sea anchor, set the trys’l, and then the 
mains’1. In less time than it had taken us to do all that the 
wind blew up again so that we went back to the trys’! and 
baek to the sea anchor. For our trouble we had sailed 
about 20 miles. 

The last gale began on the evening of August 31st. Dur- 
ing the first watch the wind was steadily increasing until 
I had to call Sinclair to come up so that we could snug her 
down. There was a little grimness in our laugh as we said 
that we supposed it would be sea anchor time shortly, for 
we had made but 200 miles from Greenland. And sure 
enough, it was sea anchor time by six o'clock the following 
morning. We laughed at it and said that it was a poor way 
for September to begin. The days of wet and cold had 
hardened us until we felt as tough a couple of shellbacks 
as ever sailed out of London River to the northwest. We 
made ourselves comfortable, reading and smoking; three 
months’ food, two and a half months’ water, so why 
worry? 

Towards evening the gale became very heavy, the wind 
changing from sullen anger to wild fury. A heavy swell 
rolled in, crossed by the seas running with the gale. Crests 
and pyramids would rise like the peaks of snow moun- 


Left: The little Joan 
alongside the dock at 
Malmo, Sweden, in 1926. 


Right: W. E. Sinclair, the 

owner and skipper of Joan, 

at the tiller, showing the 

steering well, or 
cockpit. 
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tains, falling and rising, unstable, breaking in all di- 
rections. 

I turned in after supper and went off to sleep. 

A roar and a crash, and then blackness. I did not know 
where I was. For a little while I kept still, thinking, 
‘“‘ Death is like this, is it — a crash and then darkness? But 
something else ought to happen.” A slit of sky showed 
above my head. “The sliding hatch, open a little,” I 
thought; ‘I’ve only got chucked out of my bunk, hit my 
head I suppose; better get my head outside and get fresh 
air.’’ I reached up, caught hold of thé hatch, and pulled. 
It wouldn’t move. I pulled harder, and realized that I had 
my hands through a rent in the deck. 

By that time Sinclair had found the hatch and pulled it 
open. ‘‘Mast’s gone,”’ he shouted. It was overboard, to 
port, broken off a foot above the deck; the jagged end, 
mixed up with sails and rigging, was trying to smash a 
hole through the planking. In the cabin the water was up 
to my knees, and in the dim light that was filtering through 
I could see that everything was in a terrible mess. I 
handed out my sheath knife to Sinclair and started bail- 
ing with a bucket, for the pump was out of action. The 
bailing went on and on and on. Time became of no essence 
— life consisted of stooping to fill the bucket, lifting it 
through the companionway and throwing it overboard. 
For a few minutes I would have to stop to go and lend 
Sinclair a hand, or to ram a blanket into one of the gaping 
holes where the deck was torn, and then back to bailing. 

The queer rhythm of wielding the bucket took posses- 
sion of my senses; I could go on indefinitely, my muscles 
working like a smooth running machine, but I wanted a 
song to fit in with the movements and no song came. 

Sinclair came below, having got the wreckage clear, and 
learned with amazement that the boat was nearly free. It 
had seemed an eternity doing it, whereas actually it had 
taken about three hours. He took a spell at bailing whilst 
I went to have a look at the damage to the deck. I could 
see that a large part of the starboard covering board anda 
deck plank had been torn away, the planks remaining on 
deck being caught in some wreckage. I secured them and 
went below again to wait for daylight. 

As soon as it was light I went out to get that planking 
down. I suppose that if there had been any spirits handy I 
should have taken a good “‘peg,’’ and probably collapsed 
as a result. Neither of us are ‘‘teetotallers,’’ but that fight 

(Continued on page 86) 








Sybarita, a New Consolidated , 85-Foot Fast Cruiser 
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Another smart cruiser, with many distinctive and individual features, that made her appearance last summer, is the Sybarita, flying the 
private signal of Clifford V. Brokaw, of New York. Designed and built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation, Sybarita is 85 feet 
in length by 14% feet beam. With two 300 h. p. Speedway motors, she makes 18 miles per hour. The reproductions show the attractive 
deckhouse dining saloon, the sheltered after deck and the engine room. 
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Western Ocean Cruising 
Some Pointers for the Man Contemplating a Long Ocean Uoyage in a Small Boat 


By Weston Martyr 


seems, becoming the fashionable game for yachts- 
men. As far as I know, Thomas Fleming Day was 

the first man to do this thing for fun. Mariners such as 
Slocum and Voss were before him, of course; but they 
were professional seamen, and I am talking about amateur 
sailors just now. Day it was who taught us that it is 
possible and pleasant to cross the oceans in little yachts 


San G across the Atlantic in little boats is now, it 








“You are certain to start off with your 
deck loaded up.” ® 


which, before his time, hardly ventured to poke their 
bowsprits out of the Sound or the Solent. It was Day 
who showed us impecunious small-boatmen a way of 
escape when the corns on our office stools become at last 
unbearable. If we have a small boat (and guts enough) 
we can now kick that stool across the office, fire the boss, 
and then buy a ham and sail round the world, enjoy our- 
selves and see life. We then find that wearing out the 
seat of our oilskin pants on the top of a wheel-box is a far 
better way of getting at the heart of things than polishing 
an office chair with a pair of Oxford bags. 

We have been slow, though, to realize the truth of this. 
After the voyage of the Sea Bird we hesitated. For long 
none of us followed the trail which had been so clearly 
blazed. It was only one by one, and with long intervals 
of years between them, that the little yachts began to 
venture across the face of the great waters. I have in 
mind such craft as the Typhoon, Diablesse and the Lloyd 
W. Berry. They crossed and recrossed the Atlantic, 
bringing their men safely home, and stirring the hearts of 
the rest of us so that we began to see visions and dream 
dreams. Then Nutting and Hildebrand heard the call 
again and followed it, showing us that, sometimes, it may 
be Death who calls. But it is enheartening to find that 


this knowledge did not deter the small boat sailorman. 
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It seemed, rather, to inspire him with a determination to 
make his dreams come true. For last year two little 
yachts crossed the Atlantic. This year there were three 
—the Primrose, Nicanor and Joan — and next year I 
myself know of three which will certainly be crossing, and 
there are rumors, besides, of a whole fleet of little ships 
which may be setting sail. 

In view of all this it seems to me that a word or two con- 
cerning experiences gained in 
sailing small boats about the 
oceans may be at least timely. 
I do not pretend to know it all 
— God forbid! But I can, at 
any rate, warn others against 
the methods and means which 
I have tried and found wanting, 
and recommend those matters 
which bitter experience has 
taught me are useful and good. 
Here then is what I have to 
say. Take it for what it may 
be worth, always remembering, 
I pray, that I mean well! 

To any yachtsman who may 

be thinking of sailing his boat 

; across the Western Ocean with 
an amateur crew, I say, first 

* and foremost: Do not attempt 
it for one moment unless every 
man of your crew is an old and 
trusted friend. One uncongen- 
ial soul will ruin the whole trip 
for the lot of you; and with two 
or more aboard — weil, in that 
case, Heaven help you! You 
will need Heaven’s help, too, 
for your voyage, I assure you, 


man cone will then be Hell — and con- 


centrated at that. Go in an 
ill-found, rotten old box if you must, so long as you are 
sure all your crew like and trust you and each other. 
You are certain to get into all sorts of trouble; but you 
will have a cheerful, willing crowd to help you get out of 
it. And trouble, under such conditions, is merely some- 
thing to deal with and then laugh at. On the other hand, 
your boat may be ideal for the job, and the voyage be 
prepared for with all the knowledge and skill that ex- 
perience can command, and yet, if her crew be sulky, 
unwilling and quarrelsome, your passage is bound to be 
an utter and dismal failure. You will probably murder 
somebody (or badly want to, at any rate) before you 
make your landfall; and at the first port of call most of 
your hands will depart with curses and leave you in the 
lurch. So, beware! 

At all costs, do not underrate the possible evil conse- 
quences which may result when men are penned together 
in a confined space from which there is no escape. The 
absence of any sort of privacy is bad enough; but when 
you add to this, discomfort, anxiety, poor food and lack of 
sleep — the prevailing condition of affairs aboard a small 
boat during bad weather at sea—then stand by for 
trouble. 

The above conditions are sometimes too much for the 
tempers of even the best of friends, and it is the job of the 
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wise skipper to mitigate them in every possible way. A 
solid eight hours’ sleep, and at least three good hot meals 
a day, will go a long way towards ensuring the healthiness 
and happiness of all hands. And the only way I know of 
attaining these desirable ends is to provide oneself with a 
big crew and a cook who is also a chef, a juggler and a 
contortionist, and who does not know what the word 
“‘seasickness’’ means. By a big crew I mean six men, in 
addition to the skipper and the cook, for, say, a 50-foot 
schooner. Two good men on deck can look after the ship 
under ordinary conditions, with the skipper to lend them 
a hand when necessary; and the crew can thus be divided 
into three watches so that each man gets four hours on 
and eight off twice each day. Watch-and-watch is, for 
most men, sheer, undiluted misery. Four hours on and 
four off takes a deal of getting used to. Some men never 
get used to it; and in practice it means never securing 
more than three and a half hours’ unbroken sleep at a 
spell. This, of course, is in fine weather only. In bad 
weather you must make up your mind to do without any 
sleep at all. After two weeks of undiluted “watch-and- 
watch”’ I have seen the gentlest souls fly suddenly off the 
handie and run violently amuck merely because his relief 
arrived on deck two minutes after eight bells. In view of 
these things, therefore, I urge you to run three watches if 
your aim in making the cruise is to enjoy yourself; for if 
you persist in playing the watch-and-watch game you are 
practically certain to find yourself navigating a little hell 
across the high seas. 

Unless you are extraordinarily lucky in your friends you 
will find it hard to collect six congenial souls to sail with 
you. This, however, is nothing as compared to the 
difficulty you will experience in getting hold of the ideal 
small-boat cook. Before you have been at sea two days 
you will realize that the cook is by far the most important 
personage in the ship. If he fails, so does your trip — as 
far as enjoyment goes, atanyrate. His job is to turn out, 
cheerfully, at 5 A.M. and make coffee for the watch on 
deck. From then on he must continue to produce a 
series of hot and appetizing meals for all hands, until they 
sink back, happy and replete, well primed to face the long 
night watches. Besides this he must keep everything 
clean and tidy below decks. If he is the man he ought to 
be you will never find your bunk full of soaked sea-boots, 
let us say, or the spare jib, or someone else’s sopping oil- 
skins. He will corral such horrors at once and stow them 
in their appointed places. And the result will be that, 
instead of the cabin becoming an uninhabitable pig-sty, 
you will be able to go below, in the midst perhaps of a 
spell of wet and dirty weather, and find warmth and‘peace 
and comfort waiting for you there. In addition to this 
the man must be able and willing to cook most appetizing 
bricks without straw, and to keep on working while both 
he and the galley stove are standing on their heads. If 
you know of any man who can fill these specifications I 
recommend you to shanghai him at once. Do not waste 
time trying to discover a good amateur cook. There 
aren’t any. Pay your man whatever he may ask, and be 
sure that you cannot overpay him, because he is a treasure 
worth more than gold. 

If you succeed in getting hold of the kind of crew and 
cook I have indicated, then nothing else matters much. 
Any old boat will do as long as she floats and her topsides 
are tight. The first point is not so important as the 
second. If the boat founders, you drown — and that is 
the end of your troubles. But if she leaks all over you 
and your bunk and your grub and everything else, you 
have then got to live in conditions which will make death 
seem preferable. No! Leaks below the waterline do not 
matter much. You ought to be able to subdue them with 
a bilge pump. But there is_no living with leaks in the 
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topside. If your deck is not tight, take my advice and 
stay at home. 

If you are free to choose, then choose as big a boat as 
you can get for your money. A long and easily driven 
hull with plenty of freeboard is my idea of a good thing in 
which to cross the Atlantic. Asa general rule, the smaller 
the boat the slower she goes, the wetter she is and the 
more violent are her motions. Some 50 feet of hull is, I 
think, about right for the kind of crew I have mentioned. 
None of the gear in a boat of that size is too heavy for a 
couple of men to handle, if her sail area is well cut up — 
as it must be for deep-water work. She is big enough to 
behave herself in a breeze, and may be relied upon not to 
throw her men about too much, or wear them out, as a 
very small craft will do. 

After the cook, the most important thing to secure is 
stowage space for the multitudinous articles which seem 





The cook must keep on working while both he and the galley stove 
are standing on their heads. 


to gravitate naturally on board every small boat bound on 
a long voyage. Strive how you may to avoid it, you are 
certain to start off with your deck loaded up with stuff for 
which you can find no stowage space at all. That curse 
of all small yachts, the dinghy, will of course be cumbering 
the best part of the deck, and the only thing to do with it 
is to make it work its passage as stowage space for your 
coal, vegetables and everything else that does not mind 
getting wet and that you can load into it. This will 
relieve the congestion a little. But not much. You will 
still have tar more stuff aboard than you can stow. And 
remember that every loose article is going to be a perfect 
curse to you, until you either burn it, eat it, or throw it 
overboard. Every square inch of extra stowage space, 
therefore, that you are able to work in below decks is 
going to prove a boon and a great comfort to you. If 
you are wise, then, you will arrange for stowage space 
first and try and fit in the rest of your accommodations 
with reference to it. 

The type of hull does not seem to me to matter very 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The new 46-foot standardized cruiser, designed and built by the Matthews Co., of Port Clinton, Ohio, is an excellent example of the latest 

development in moderate sized boats of this type. Pleasing to the eye, able, roomy and with all the comforts one could ask for afloat, they 

leave little to be desired. The accommodations consist of a large deckhouse lounge amidships, an after cabin with upper and lower berths and 

completely equipped galley, and an owner’s stateroom forward with a full-sized bed. A room for a paid hand forward can be had if one desires. 
For power, a 150 h.p. Kermath gives a speed of 16 m.p.h. 
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“‘And there was our dory just turning a back-handed somersault clear of the water.” 


An Accomplishment of Sail 


A Stirring Incident of the Early Days of ‘Biscayne ‘Bay, ‘Before Power “Boats Were Known There 
By Ratpw M. Munroe 


pioneer days of Biscayne Bay. It shows forcefully 

the simple, “‘likable’’ conditions of life there, when 
nearly all the interests of the community were mutual, 
and under which the spirit of helpfulness and quick re- 
sponse to emergencies so common among seafaring com- 
munities flourished, and the desire for financial compensa- 
tion for services rendered was scarcely known. Such was 
Coconut Grove before any other Bay settlement was in 
being. To us New Yorkers it was a paradise. A few of us 
had even then become real settlers, identified with the 
community. Almost of necessity we owned a boat which 
we had sailed down the coast the year before. Built ex- 
pressly for these waters, at Brown’s Yard, Tottenville, 
Staten Island, a better model could hardly have been 
conceived, as was proven by her long record of service 
from Cape Cod to the Rio Grande, which came to an end 
in a memorable hurricane at New Orleans many years 
later. 

Presto has already been described in YACHTING where 
she created considerable comment. She was 41 ft. 6 in. 
over all, 9 ft. 4 in. water line beam and 28 in. draft, just 
abaft midships, with flat rocker keel 12 x 4 in., having 
11% inches projecting below the garboards. A fin skeg 
ran from nothing amidships to within 3 ft. of the rudder, 
which was of the ordinary sharpie balanced type. This 
skeg was, however, an addition put on after five years of 
use without it, its purpose being to provide a longer base 
for beaching or docking, and also to relieve my anxiety 
regarding the crew forward; for, if not continually 
cautioned, in a fresh breeze they were in danger of being 
picked up astern in a moist condition if they did not heed 
my ‘‘Ready about!’’ I failed to mention that she had 
round bilges, a centerboard 11 feet long, and carried ap- 
proximately four tons of iron ballast, cast to fit and fast- 
ened down in her lowest spaces. Now this description, in 


“| bo incident herein related occurred during the 


view of Presto’s many accomplishments, will, we think, be 
welcomed by many, and pardoned by the rest of ‘our 
readers. 

It was early summer and we were having our usual 
touch of an extra fresh east-north-east trade, bringing 
boats down to generous working reefs and kicking up a 
sea worth noticing along the coast. The weekly {mail 
schooner from Key West to Miami was several days over- 
due and the settlement had begun to tire of watching the 
southerly skyline for the heads of Dellie’s sails above the 
horizon. ‘‘Guess she’s into a wreck,’’ was finally the ver- 
dict and of course there was no use in looking for her 
longer. That business always preceded mail bags, unless 
the dinghy could manage inside the Keys with them. 
Suddenly someone sang out, ‘‘ There she is coming in the 
Cape Channel,” and after she had headed towards us, 
“Told you so! After more men; wreck must be close to 
Fowey.” 

As Dellie rounded up there was a rush for the dinghies 
and excited men were aboard before the mail could be 
handed on deck. A hush ensued, for the schooner’s captain 
was telling a far different tale than was expected — one of 
driving the Dellie day and night up the Hawk Channel in 
order to take the keeper, Captain Larner, off Fowey 
Rocks Lighthouse and back to Key West before his wife 
died. He had reached the light that morning and found it 
impossible to make a landing —far less to have at- 
tempted taking the old captain off. This all hands con- 
ceded, for they knew well what that reef was like in a 
“rage.” The captain had decided to go up the bay, deliver 
and take on the Miami mail, get back by dark, and go out 
to Fowey first thing in the morning, hoping that the 
weather might moderate in the meantime. 

Dick Carney and I, sole crew of Presto, went on board, 
prepared a hasty dinner and decided that we would like 
to see Fowey Rocks in a rage. The mooring was cast off 
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about noon, after the Dellie had sailed for Miami. Soon we 
were at the Cape, making things snug for a washing cross- 
ing the bar. A few minutes later, under reefed sails and 
eased sheets, we were plunging into the first line of 
breakers and doing well. Breakers were just pie for 
Presto, but, without warning, the familiar sound of a 
parting rope, a look aft — and there was our dory just 
turning a back-handed somersault clear of the water and 
scattering her favors of oars, bailers, and sponge as if she 
were the horn of plenty. 

Away went our hopes of bringing Larner back with us 
that day. Without that dory and oars there was little 
chance for our well-laid plans. There were the essentials 
tossing about, visible only at intervals amid many acres of 
broken water. By the time we could have salvaged even 
part of that mess it would be getting late, and we had 
spare oars. Yet, while all this was passing through my 
mind, I had instinctively, and without further thought of 
possibly being boarded abeam by the sea, hauled that 
tiller hard upand 
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piece of line was fast to her. A few slack-ups on the painter 
and sudden tautening, after she was righted, got most of 
the water out, and Dick got the rest. About an hour later 
we were to leeward of the Fowey Light, some 75 yards, 
and hove to. 

The keepers, from their morning’s experience with 
Dellie, knew about what we wanted and sent a new heav- 
ing line on a buoy which was easily picked up, and we 
soon had a heavy line aboard and made fast around our 
mainmast, which was well parcelled. (I say mainmast be- 
cause she was a ketch.) Then we took in the two forward 
sails and stopped them, but left the mizzen standing with 
the boom well guyed to starboard. There were some 
broken iron rods on the north side of the light, with none 
too much water over them, and our head line might part 
and let her head cant the wrong way, but we needn’t have 
worried. The keepers began taking in the slack of this line 
as Presto surged ahead between the seas. Soon she was en- 


tirely within the breakers, her nose pole about 30 feet 
from the piling, 
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before our friend’ f on h Wear hers 
Jack Robinson’s 2B | YEE AC 
name could have i /\ is. 
been mentioned, S|}. 
Presto, with ll | 
sheets still flat- 
tened, had jibed 
over and was 
going down wind 
in her old wake, 
easy and mod- 
erate as could be 
wished for. Dick 
had already spot- 
ted the flotsam 
strung out in line 
about right. He 
had the end of 
the mizzen sheet 
laid at his feet, 
also the boat 
hook and land- 
ing net snatched from off the house top. Now if the next 
sea would only break just right — and it did. We came 
first to the dory, with bow in right direction, but cap- 
sized. With a turn of his hand, Dick had a loop in the 
end of the parted painter and with the other hand he com- 
pleted the bend; another move and he had a turn with the 
slack sheet over the quarter bitt. Rendering it hand- 
somely, he had the water-filled boat following like a lamb 
— and by this time we were up with the oars and other fit- 
tings. Now if the sea would only behave again! It did, and 
Dick had an oar in each hand, the wooden scoop bailer 
next and then the sponge, just visible. The landing net 
did the trick. Dickey turned to me and said, ‘‘Any more 
things you want, Skipper? Say the word.” 

“You take those painter turns off the bitt and play 
that fish by hand until I get Presto out of this pickle.” | 

“‘ Aye, aye,’’ said Dick, and I put the tiller slowly to 
port. Round she came into the wind and onto the port 
tack, from whence we had started our former course in 
quest of flotsam. We hadn’t touched a sheet or been 
boarded by a sea. How did she manage to “stay”’ so 
sweetly, with that waterlogged boat in tow and so little 
way on, while still in the breakers, I’m asked? Well, you 
don’t know Presto and I haven’t time just now to tell 
you, but I will say that we hadn’t even hauled the mizzen 
a-weather, which would certainly have hastened matters 
if we had had any doubts.as to her staying. 

Another half hour and we were in the Hawk Channel, 
all clear. Bailing the dory was an easy job after a new 
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4 MYSELF WATCHING FOR A’SMOOTH 
to) 





1 . ae 
2 HEAD KEEPER. READY TO JUMPINTO DORY. 
3 CAPT DICK WAITING FOR ME TO GIVE THE WORD. 


“‘We soon had a heavy line aboard and made fast around our mainmast, which was well 
parcelled.”’ 






=) and nothing had 
happened. A 
good strong man 
could then have 
held that line 
after we reached 
this position. We 
didn't stop then 
to find out why, 
_-~<..| butaccepted the 
“| situation. After- 
wards we reached 
a solution which 
seemed sensible. 
There was a 
back draft from 
A the superstruc- 
ture of the light 
tower as well as 
from the piling 
and its braces 
below. Being so 
broken up by this more or less open structure, the wind 
pressure apparently became more equalized than if the 
obstruction had been monolithic. However, there will be 
no fuss about this; Presto lay behind that tower just as 
comfortable as could be, pitching at times to some extent 
and some rolling, but at no time excessively. Of course 
there was enough sea round the piling to be very danger- 
ous at times, and spray was flying over the lighthouse 
platform from the weather side, but so different was it 
from what it seemed at a distance that Dick and I really 
felt sort of foolish. Still, every precaution had to be taken 
that no one would get hurt or the boat damaged. _ 

By my standing in Presio’s cockpit, and Captain Larner 
getting down close to the center of the lower platform, 
each could hear very well what was said above the roar 
of the wind and breakers, and there we arranged further 
action, which was successfully carried out. The new heav- 
ing line was made fast to the bow of the dory, her long 
painter carried to Presto’s main port shrouds with its 
slack in the cockpit beside me. Two of the keepers tended 
the dory bow line and kept an eye on the whole situation. 
Captain Larner stood on the rungs of the iron ladder as 
far down as the sea would let him. Dick slipped off his coat 
and shoes and sat facing the bow in the bottom of the 
dory with a pair of oars handy. All set, we waited for a 
smooth. It seemed ages but it came. I gave the word by 
hand and mouth, as I could see below the platform. The 
dory was quickly hauled alongside the ladder, Larner - 

(Continued on page 84) 
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In conformity with his last wish, the ashes of Thomas Fleming Day, navigator, editor, poet, were committed to the sea off 
Sandy Hook, where comes and goes the traffic of the world, by a group of his old friends. 


Frederick B. Thurber, his 


shipmate in the Sea Bird, consigning the urn to the deep. 


He Could Read the Stars 


An Appreciation of Thomas Fleming ‘Day, Sailor, Poet and Philosopher 


By WinFiELD M. THompson 


met Thomas kleming Day. It was a casual meeting 
of two young men whose roads crossed by a happy 
accident. 

Lay was salesman for a boat hardware concern doing 
business from Watertown, New York. I was on the road 
for the advertising department of the New York World. 

In the course of my stay in Watertown, during which I 
called on almost every business house in town, I came 
upon Day. 

We had no introduction. As they say in New England, 
we ‘‘scraped acquaintance,” which was not a hard thing 
todo Day learned that I had come from a seafaring com- 
munity and family; that was enough to enlist his interest 
in me, while | found in him a peculiarly attractive per- 
sonality, unlike any I had hitherto encountered. So the 
die was cast for years of friendly intercourse, that ended 
only when Thomas Fleming Day a few months ago laid 
down life’s burdens, and embarked on the Long Voyage. 

I remember L ay quite clearly as I first saw him, stand- 
ing beside a bench piled with boat hardware. He was a 
spare young man, with’a shock of curly black hair and a 
black moustache that in those days was also inclined to 
curl. | do not remember the color of his eyes, but it 
seemed to me they were gray. At any rate, they were deep- 
set, and glowed when he talked — the eyes of a dynamic 
personality —eyes that held you, and sometimes told you 
more than any spoken word. 

That was the year in which Day took up the work 


[: will be thirty-seven years next June, since I first 


which distinguished him in later years — that of a pub- 
lisher. He told me, at our first meeting, as I remember it, 
that a bank in Watertown was anxious to unload a liabil- 
ity in the form of a small publication called Rudder, Sati 
and Paddle. Day was inclined to take it on,.he told me — 
or had taken it on, I cannot recall which. 

After that casual meeting, I saw little of Day for some 
years. Once in a while I came in contact with him when 
reporting a yacht race at New York, whither he had 
taken his publishing venture, and where he soon became 
a power in shaping the thought of young yachtsmen. It 
was not, however, until the America’s Cup races of the 
late ‘‘nineties,’’ when Lipton came over with his first 
Shamrock, that I established intimate relations with the 
man who was to do so much for American yachting. I 
saw him frequently throughout those races, and again in 
1901, when the American yachting stage was enlivened 
by the appearance in the America’s Cup defense field of 
the picturesque and erratic Thomas W. Lawson, stock 
speculator, millionaire for a day, and hot-off-the-griddle 
sportsman. Lawson craved action, first of all, whether 
he was breeding horses or racing yachts, and when he 
failed to break down the conventions in his effort to enter 
the Independence as a cup defender without putting her 
into the New York Yacht Club list, he raged. 

At this time I was yachting editor of the Boston Globe, 
and in this capacity.came in touch with Lawson. He sent 
for me and ofiered a considerable sum to write for him a 
history of. the America’s Cup. He wanted the book .put 
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out under his name as author, but I would not agree to 
that, and we compromised at last on the title The Lawson 
History of the America’s Cup, with my name on the title 
page as author, and a few chapters, written by Mr. Law- 
son, separately titled. 

This book was no more than a glorified piece of hack 
work, and I had no illusions regarding it. But I had put 
into it a good deal of research, and this, with its handsome 
dress — for Lawson was a good spender in dressing up 
books, of which he issued several — attracted the atten- 
tion of readers, and gave it a certain standing. 

When the book was issued, in the early winter of 1902, 

I received a letter from Thomas Fleming Day. He wanted 
me to write something about the America, he said — 
something like the chapters in the Lawson history that 
referred to the war record of that famous craft. He would 
pay me my price, he said, and he wanted the copy at 
once. 
This friendly order was the beginning of a new chapter 
in my relations with Day. We had been friendly before; 
we became intimate now. I wrote him a manuscript en- 
titled The ‘‘America”’ in the Government Service. It was 
full of original matter that had not hitherto seen the light, 
for the Lawson history had started me keen on the scent, 
and continued research had rewarded me with much ad- 
ditional data regarding the yacht. Day was pleased with 
the article, but remarked, as his only criticism, that it 
had ‘‘too many footnotes; they’re no good; work that 
kind of stuff into the text’’ — advice that I followed, to 
my profit in later years. ' 

Many other articles followed that on the America, and 
for 10 years I was closely associated with Day in his pub- 
lishing venture. Our association was close personally as 
well. I think it was in the winter of 1901 that we went to 
England together, to attend a yachting rules conference 
in London, sailing from Boston in the Winifredian of the 
Leyland Line. There were only 15 or 16 passengers, mostly 
men, and our time, naturally, was passed chiefly in the 
smoking room, where we soon developed a four-handed 
game of cribbage that became the mental and social 
center of life on the ship. I had for a partner Captain 
Muir, commander of the Winifredian, and Day was 
teamed with an aged contractor from Boston. That the 
two sides played a fairly even game was indicated by the 
score at the end of the 11 days’ voyage. When we had 
played 100 rubbers we stood even, and as the ship was 
nearing the land, it was agreed that we should settle the 
championship of the North Atlantic by playing a final 
rubber of three games. 

We were stili plugging along, even, when the last hand 
was dealt. Day and his partner had the count, and it 
looked to Captain Muir and me as if we were dead cocks 
in the pit. By some rare fortune, we got in some heavy 
pegging. Just as Captain Muir was due to play his last 
card, a boy from the bridge tapped him on the shoulder 
and said, ‘‘ Holyhead Light’s in sight, sir.”’ 

Muir slapped down his card, pairing the play of our op- 
ponents, and we pegged out! With a Scotch whoop as wild 
as any that ever carried across the moors, Captain Muir 
left the table, and started for the bridge. 

There was no special point to this incident, except that 
it showed me how adaptable and companionable Day 
could be. He had no deep interest in cribbage, but he 
played it for more than 10 days on end as if his life 
depended on it. In later years he referred often to that 
famous series ‘‘for the championship of the Western 
Ocean.” 

Two years later, in 1903, Day and I again were travel- 
ing companions on a trip to Europe. This time we went 
over to see the launching-and trials of Lipton’s Shamrock 
ITT. We went to Scotland and saw the boat put over at 
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the Denny yard, in Dumbarton on the Clyde. Then we 
journeyed down to Weymouth, where the trials took 
place. 

. On our arrival at Weymouth we were disinclined to 
go to one of the more fashionable hotels, and could not 
get a room in the crowded Marine Hotel by the quay. 
While we were without a resting place I dropped into the 
snug bar of the house by the shore, and Day disappeared, 
I knew not where. In half an hour he was back, saying, 
‘it is all fixed.’’ He had found a pair of attractive rooms 
over a tea shop, and when we went around with our lug- 
gage, one would have supposed he had known the land- 
lady all his life, she was so glad to see him. It was Captain 
Day here and Captain Day there, all the time we re- 
mained under the good dame’s roof. With the crook of his 
little finger he could bring the whole tea room staff to his 
side — a trait that was characteristic of Day. 

We were about 10 days at Weymouth and as the 
yachts were not out every day, we had some spare time, 
particularly in the evening. But Day never was at a loss 
for somebody to pass the time with. In the old town by 
the river he discovered an ancient inn called the Golden 
Lion. It was a very old house indeed, with leaning front 
wall, stone floors and stone stairs, and a step up to the 
street level when you went out, for the street had risen in 
grade, in the 300 years or so since the house had been 
built. A delightful old lady and her two mature daughters 
ran the house, on the good old innkeeping principle of 
giving everybody a square deal. In no time at all Captain 
Day was as much at home as in our tea shop lodgings, and 
we spent some delightful evenings in the parlor of this old 
inn, listening to the yarns of seagoing characters who fre- 
quented it every night, to smoke a reflective pipe and ab- 
sorb an allotted portion of strong ale. In these conferences 
I noted that while I was a mere outsider, Day was treated 
with the respect due from-one seafaring man to another. 

Newspaper correspondents from London, and a goodly 
number also from Scotland, came down to Weymouth for 
the trials, and foregathered daily at the hotel on the mole. 
To these Day was as a brother. They admired his knowl- 
edge, and respected him for his skill as a sailor and navi- 
gator. He in turn was as unaffected as the merest cub re- 
porter among them, and stood with them all on a footing 
of perfect brotherhood, personally and professionally. 

Toward the end of the trials Day was obliged to leave 
for London. The whole press delegation went to the train 
to see him off, shaking his hand as if he were departing for 
a voyage around the world. 

That evening we had evidence of the thoughtfulness 
which made Day beloved by all who knew him. By the 
evening post there came to the hotel, addressed to the 
senior correspondent, a package containing half a dozen 
bottles. It was old port wine, from the cellars of one of 
Day’s uncles who had long been in the wine business in 
Bristol, and was then closing out his establishment. I had 
read of ‘‘crusty”’ port, but never knew what was meant 
by the term, until I saw those bottles, which were actually 
encased in a crust of dust. That night, as we opened the 
wine, our British and Scottish friends drank a most 
fervent health to ‘“Tom’’ Day, and that done, indited a 
stirring night message to send him by telegraph. 

Those were happy days, I must admit, and they were 
made happier by the kindly thoughtfulness, at all times, 
of my traveling companion. A few years later I went 
again with Day to England, to see the Shamrock IV 
launched and tried, and though we had a few pleasant 
days together at Southampton, our trip was cut short by 
the necessity of Captain Day returning to New York by 
an earlier steamer than I could take. 

While this was my last trip abroad with Day, I now 

(Continued on page 100) 
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A RAP FULL. 


From an etching by Frederic M. Gardiner. 





WATERFRONT AT NEW BEDFORD. 








From a drawing by H. J. Peck. 
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The Karkcudbrightshire 


Something of the ‘Record of the Well-known Ship Which is Shown on the Preceding Page 


By Cuarzes R. Patrerson 


@N these prosaic days, when the glimpse of 
a sail calls up memories of times when 
masts and yards still could be seen along 
the waterfronts of the larger seaports, it 
is interesting to learn that on Captain 
Andrew Baxter’s first voyage as master 
" of the full-rigged ship Kirkcudbrightshtre, 
chicty-tiied square-riggers, all becalmed, were sighted in 
the Atlantic in 45 N. 31 W. 

That was in 1885. For another 25 years sail held on, 
and then began to die out quite rapidly, not the least 
important reason for its passing being the difficulty of 
getting crews to sail in the ships. There are many men 
still alive today who were “going strong’’ when hundreds 
of splendid sailing ships surged over the trade routes of the 
world. 

Ships, like men, differed greatly in the records they left 
behind them, though to a very large extent, of course, 
their records were established by the men who com- 
manded them. The elements played a hand in the game, 
and the fickle goddess of luck as well, but in the final 
analysis much depended on the captain. Knowing the 
active sea life of Captain Baxter. I was much interested in 
going over the log books of the Kirkcudbrightshire, for the 
period when this ship was under his command. Space 
does not allow of long extracts from the logs of various 
passages, but I quote briefly from the beginning of the 
Kirkcudbrightshire’s history. 

The Kirkcudbrightshire, a full-rigged iron ship of 1,582 
tons, was launched from the yard of Russell & Company, 
at Port Glasgow, Scotland, in the summer of 1884, and 
loaded coal at Port Glasgow for San Francisco. She 
sailed on October 1st from Greenock. On the following 
day it was blowing from the S.W., the wind increasing 
until, at 6 P.M., it was gale force. The upper topsails 
were taken in, and the vessel labored heavily, with a good 
deal of water coming aboard. To quote the log: “At 2 
A.M. wore ship to S.S.W. and furled the foresail, leaving 
her under three lower topsails. The rigging began to 
slacken, and all hands were called to screw up the turn- 
buckles, to tighten the rigging, and save the masts from 
going over the side. At times the men were up to their 
waists in water. Set reefed foresail and lower staysails 
at 5 A.M. to keep the ship off lee shore.”’ 

Captain Baxter was much impressed with the weatherly 
qualities of his new ship, and judged that she would prove 
afast sailer. During the gale several bulwark stanchions 
were started, but these were later repaired on board by 
some of the crew, who had been riveters ashore. On this 
passage the carpenter and two men were putting a cover 
on a broken skylight on the forecastle head when the ship 
took a dive and washed them off, aft along the decks. 
The carpenter and one man were badly bruised, the third 
man being picked up in the lee main chains with a severe 
scalp wound. 

In spite of head winds, calms, and light trades San 
Francisco was made in 113 days, a very fair passage. 
From San Francisco the Kirkcudbrighishire took a grain 
cargo to Queenstown for orders, in 108 days, proceeding 
to Liverpool to discharge. The American ship St. David 
which sailed from San Francisco on the same day came 
into Queenstown 12 hours after the Kirkcudbrightshire. 
The next passage was from Liverpool to Rangoon with 








salt, arriving in94days. On this passage the ship made a 
run of 1 902 miles in eight days 

I find that the Kirkcudbrightshire made a number of 
good passages, some of the notable ones being from 
Montrose, on the east coast of Scotland, to Melbourne in 
84 days. ‘On this trip the Kirkcudbrighishire reeled off 
5,796 miles in 24 days, averaging 241 milesaday. From 
Melbourne the ship went to Lyttleton, N. Z., and loaded 
for London, making the passage to London in 76 days. 
The voyage from Montrose, Scotland, via Cape of Good 
Hope, to Melbourne, then to Lyttleton, and to London, 
by way of Cape Horn — that is, around the world — took 
7 months and 29 days, which can be considered good time. 
Then she made a passage from Newport, England, to 
Albany, West Australia, in 72 days, and while running her 
Easting down the ship logged 3,700 miles in 15 days. 
From Calcutta to Dundee the Kirkcudbrighishire made 
one of the record passages of that season — 102 days. 

In the seven years that Captain Baxter commanded the 
Kirkcudbrightshire the following ports were visited: San 
Francisco, Liverpool, Rangoon, Liverpool, Chittagong, 
Boston, Salem, New York, Melbourne, London, Newport, 
Albany, Calcutta, Dundee, Montrose, Melbourne, Lyttle- 
ton (N. Z.), London, Maryport, Tonala (Mexico), Port- 
land (Oregon), Queenstown, and, lastly, Antwerp, where 
Captain Baxter left her in 1891. The Kirkcudbrightshire 
continued in active service until about 1922, when she 
was sold to be turned into a hulk. This fine vessel, as a 
hulk, is now anchored in the harbor of Freemantle, West 
Australia. 





Marblehead Yachtsmen Go in for Class Q 


ROM the news that filters through from Marblehead 
it appears that the yachtsmen north of Cape Cod are 
going in strong for the 25-raters, Class Q, next summer. 
As several] of the 20-rater skippers have decided to shift to 
the larger class, it looks as if the “‘R’s,”’ heretofore very 
popular on Massachusetts Bay, will not be out in such 
force next year. In fact, no new 20-raters have been or- 
dered, as far as is known. 

Charles Francis Adams, having won all the cups there 
are to win in the R Class, has bought into Class Q, and 
this in itself is enough to assure a hot racing season next 
year in this fine class. Several new 25-raters have been 
ordered — one from the board of Francis Herreshoff. 
Grafton Smith is having a new one built, as is Lawrence 
F. Percival. John G. Alden has designed a ‘‘Q”’ for his own 
use, and Lawley will build her, while Frederick H. Prince 
has gone to Burgess for a boat. There is already a fleet of 
ten or a dozen ‘‘Q’s”’ at Marblehead, and with the new 
craft under construction the class promises to attain real 
proportions next summer. 

It has been suggested that the Q Boat Association adopt 
the restrictions to the Universal Rule proposed by the New 
York Yacht Club, which provide for a minimum free- 
board, the controlling of beam by a maximum water line 
length, the barring of rotating masts, etc. If this is done it 
will be the first real change made in the Universal Rule in 
many years, and will undoubtedly do away with some of 
the criticism which recent boats under that rule have 
called forth. 
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Digby Gut, the entrance to Annapolis Basin, showing anchorage off Digby. 


" To Nova Scotia with the Cruising Club 


By J. T. Rowianp 


its plan for a squadron cruise to Nova Scotia 

during the past summer certain yachtsmen not 
members of that club are said to have remarked that it 
was “about time.’”’ This notion proceeded from a mis- 
conception of the purpose and character of the club, which 
is an association of cruising men rather than an organiza- 
tion designed to promote and manage cruises. The 
blue-striped burgee has flown on many far seas and not 
infrequently two or more of its vessels have cruised to- 
gether, but never before has anything in the way of a 
club cruise been undertaken. To some that has been its 
chief charm, and heads were shaken dubiously when the 
idea was first proposed, but ‘‘Marty”’ made it clear that 
this was to be something dif- 
ferent. 

And it was. When the fleet 
assembled in the Salt Pond of 
Block Island it consisted of a 
mixture of rigs, sizes and types 
that put anything in the way of 
a formal ‘‘cruise,’”’ with each 
day’s sail a race from port to 
port, quite out of the question. 
There was first the flagship— 
“Marty” Kattenhorn’s 
schooner Surprise, a miniature 
fisherman with no auxiliary 
power at all; next, Vice-Com- 
modore George Bonnell’s won- 
derful old sloop Old Glory, with 
a yard slung under the doubling 
of her single mast; Frank Dra- 
per’s handsome sloop Flying 
Cloud; the yawl Sequoia; Dr. 
Warren’s schooner Yankee Girl 


\ )\ YHEN the Cruising Club of America announced 


and the two power cruisers jg Glory, Surprise and Penekese rounding Cape Cod 
in a moderate breeze. 


Kathryn and Ivirna. Such a 





gathering would have turned hair gray upon the heads 
of an ordinary regatta committee, but it worried our 
seagoing commodore not at all. At a meeting held in Old 
Glory’s roomy cabin he decided that the whole fleet should 
rendezvous at some two or three different points along 
the coast but that, apart from this, we were merely to 
keep together as best we might — which proved his great 
good sense. And as a matter of fact, this very elastic 
scheme worked out, most of us being together the greater 
part of the time. 

Before leaving Salt Pond our ground tackle was well 
tested by a sudden squall that blew up in the middle of the 
night. Fortunately the wind came from the southeast, 
allowing plenty of room in which to drag, for dawn showed 
nearly every ship in a new place. 
One large schooner yacht walked 
away with her hooks and passed 
right through the middle of the 
fleet, giving all hands a lively 
time to keep clear. Though the 
anchorage was fairly crowded 
no vessel was fouled. 

On the morning of August 
10th the fleet got under way 
and stood to the eastward 
‘“‘under a press of sail’’ The 
breeze, which early in the day 
was fresh at northwest, soon 
fell light, and the two power 
craft lost the remainder of the 
fleet in the summer haze astern. 
But a southerly air sprang up 
with the flood tide and fresh- 
ened as the day advanced. We, 
in the Kathryn, proceeded up 
the west side of the Elizabeth 
Islands and passed through 
Wood’s Hole. Crossing Vineyard 





























H. deF. Baldwin’s Penekese. 


Sound we overhauled a tidy little centerboard sloop 
bound, like ourselves, for the Haven. She was obviously 
an old-timer, like her bronzed and hatless skipper, but 
smart and shipshape alow and aloft. This was the little 
Penekese, in which Mr. Baldwin was destined to make 
the most enviable record of all the fleet, since he sailed 
clear to Digby without a motor and without assistance 
from other vessels except a tow in the flat calm going 
round Cape Cod next day. More power to his breed! 

In Gloucester Harbor we found Bob Bavier’s Dragoon 
already at anchor, the latter having made a straight run 
and a fast one from the Sound. Old Glory and Surprise 
eased in about two the following morning, as did the 
undaunted Penekese. Sandy Moffat’s Houqua, a sweet 
little ketch, joined the rendezvous later, but we had only 
this glimpse of her as she was bound west. Sandy informed 
the Commodore that the weather down east had been 
vile, being of the pea soup variety in which one navigates 
by lead, smell and guess. However, a start was ordered 
for the following morning, Sunday the 14th. Like good 
sailormen we had spent the 13th in port. 

Coming across Massachusetts Bay we on the Kathryn 
had noted a compass error on northerly headings, so, 
outside the breakwater, we swung ship and discovered a 
discrepancy of ten degrees. Not so good for the adjuster 
who had given our box a “‘no-deviation”’ card just before 
the start of the cruise. The precaution proved a wise one, 
for right off Thatcher’s we ran into the fog. It shut in so 
very thick that our skipper decided to run inside the Isles 
of Shoals and see if we could not leave it behind. This was 





Ivirna, Willard B. Cook’s power cruiser, was always ready to pass a 
tow line in light weather. 


successful and gave us a fine view of those strange lumps 
of rock, dominated by ugly square structures which 
proved on closer sight to be summer hotels. Because of 
our head start and superior speed we ran into York Har- 
bor for the night, intending to overtake the others at 
Monhegan next day. It was as well we did, so far as 
comfort was concerned, for it came off dusty before 


Surprise, Commodore Kattenhorn’s flagship. 











R. W. Byerly’s Ow! II. 


morning. Lying in our snug cabin with the rain crashing 
and the wind howling overhead we wondered how the 
other boys were making out offshore. Subsequently we 
learned that they made a straight run from Gloucester to 
Monhegan. Nobody needed a tow that night. 

Our next day’s run proved, in some respects, the most 
delightful of the cruise. The weather cleared with half a 
gale of wind at north and a great swell still heaving in from 
the sea. The latter gradually went down as the wind 
backed into the west and the day brightened and grew 
warm. Running at ten knots along this fascinating shore 
we had Cape Porpoise abeam before noon and Cape 
Elizabeth at a little after 1 o’clock. Then a hitch across 
Casco Bay to Cape Small, passing inside Seguin. It so 
happens that various members of this scribe’s family 





The Mayor of Digby at the wheel of “‘ Bob”’ Bavier’s Dragoon. 


have acquired islands for summer residence on John’s 
Bay and the skipper generously decided to harbor there 
rather than go out to Monhegan where we should have 
joined the fleet. Accordingly, we tied up to a mooring 
buoy off John’s Island, named for its discoverer, the 
doughty Captain John Smith, who cruised down this 
way some 300 years ago in a boat about the size of 
Penekese. There are still some old ruined walls on the 
island where he may (or may not) have built a shack. 

Next morning we got away in a snorting dry sou’wester 
that sent spray shooting up the shelving point of Pema- 
quid. Thence northeasterly up Muscongus Bay to near 
its head, where an intricate and beautiful tickle leads 
through Port Clyde, and out past a white painted light- 
house among the pines to the fairway of Muscle Ridge 
channel. Crossing Penobscot Bay the wind and sea found 
us again, but Kathryn met them with her broad and 
ample stern and coasted like a toboggan most of the way. 
More twisting thoroughfares brought us to North Haven, 
where we learned the fleet had passed earlier in the day. 
But as night was at hand the skipper decided to hole in 
and make an early start the next morning. 
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North Head, Grand Manan, from Old Glory. 


The runs and thoroughfares of this part of the Maine 
coast are unequalled. To describe them would require a 
large volume. Suffice it to say that for the first four hours 
of the next day’s run we were never out of pistol shot of 
some wooded isle — and in many places one could have 
tossed a clam ashore. But at 10 o’clock we ran out to sea 
past Baker’s Island, with the magnificent hills of Mount 
Desert Island rising cameo clear against the cold north- 
ern sky. They dwarfed anything we had seen further 
west. 

It was a perfect day — almost too good to be true — 
with a gentle breeze out of the west. Presently two sails 
appeared ahead and inshore of us. Drawing nearer we 
made out the flagship, with Old Glory coming along under 
her squaresail astern. Further back, just clearing the land 
near Northeast Harbor, two sharp-headed fore-and-aft 
sails bespoke the Dragoon, while the Ivirna’s mahogany 
and white profile showed over the horizon ahead. So 
the fleet was together again, having made contact at sea, 
— all but the little Penekese whose whereabouts no one 
knew. The commodore gave us hearty greetings. His 
ship and Old Glory were rolling heavily in a beam sea while 
the latter endeavored to pass a line and take him in tow. 





Details of yard carried on the headstay of Old Glory. 
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Petite Passage, showing tide rips in foreground. 


He ordered us to keep on and make Cutler Harbor, some 
40 miles further east, for the night. 

Eastward of Petit Manan the coast line became more 
rugged and severe. By the time we reached Cutler a cold 
rain swept out from the hills and made us glad to reach 
shelter and muster all hands to a hot mug-up of tea. The 
Ivirna was already there, having crossed Petit Manan 
bar and gone through Mooseabec Reach. During the 
evening the other craft which had power came into port 
but the flagship did not join us till two the next morning. 
The following day was clear—for a wonder — in 
the Fog King’s home. We all crossed the Channel to 
Grand Manan and had a good look at that dreary but 
impressive isle. As we came to anchor in North Head 
Harbor flags were flying ashore, and a doryman who came 
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Dragoon in Annapolis Basin. 


alongside informed us that the Premier of«the Province 
was expected by steamer for the unveiling of a war memo- 
rial. Then he floored us by adding that a* fleet of 70 
American yachts was expected, to add color to the festiv- 
ities, and asked what had become of the other 65! 
Our skipper gasped, then answered in his most solemn 
tone that we were all who had survived the recent storm. 
Some enthusiastic booster in the telegraph office must 
have added a zero to the seven, for good measure! 

Next morning at 6:30 we were broken out with the 
news that the flagship and Old Glory had already gone to 
sea. Beyond the bell buoy lay a thick curtain of fog, but 
he who waits for clear weather down Fundy way is apt 
to grow old and gray, so we started the twin coffee mills 
and set out in pursuit. - 

It was thick as mud outside and nearly calm. Only once 
the fog lightened on the 40-mile crossing, and then we 
caught a glimpse of Surprise ahead. When, however, we 

(Continued on page 110) 








The Ever-Changing Sea 


In the doldrums. An unusual picture of the ship Posen in the belt of calms near the line, showing the sea at rest. 
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The furious sea in the storm-lashed Cape Horn region. 
These pictures are from the Monograph Sturmsee und Brandung, Leipzig. 





Onwego, One of the Season’s Distinctive Power Cruisers 





























Onwedgo, launched this summer from the yard of her designers and builders, the New York Yacht, Launch and Engine Company, for 
George L. Bourne, of New York, has attracted particular attention in a season which has seen many new yachts added to the rapidly 
increasing fleet of moderate sized power cruisers. She is 85 feet in length, extremely roomy and comfortable, with spacious deckhouses. 
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Part of the Class E fleet on Barnegat Bay. The class has grown in strength and popularity and furnishes the best racing on the Bay. 


The Season on Barnegat Bay 


) pb cute i cdr a racing as represented in the ‘“‘scow”’ sloop 
series with Canada naturally overshadowed the 1927 seasonal 
championships of the Barnegat Bay Yacht Racing Association, 
and bids fair to repeat next year. As far as entries, enthusiasm, 
absence of protests and prominence of junior racing went, the past 
season was phenomenally successful in a summer which saw 
Jersey coast cottages and hotels strangely underpopulated. 

“Scow” sloop sailing again held the focus of attention, and 
every Saturday afternoon saw 13 of these Class E’s in action. 
These races were far more impressive than the internationals, and 
from a glance at the season’s records it would seem that they were 
also better sailed. Whether they were or not, it would be hard to 
imagine more sporty or spectacular racing than these 13 double- 
centerboard, double-rudder Inland Lake scows provided weekly. 

Exceptionally popular was the victory which went to Dr. 
George H. Thatcher, with his Peggy, in annexing the title in the 
championship series. This veteran Barnegat skipper entered the 
class at its inception three years ago, consistently finished in last 
place for two summers, and this year, with a new boat and a 
green crew, literally cleaned up. While the Peggy was undoubtedly 
faster than the older model Jones and Laborde sloops, she was 
consistently well sailed and deserved the title. Indicative of the 
sportsmanship of her skipper is the fact that on the day of the 
last race he had the championship sewed up if he stayed out, while 
racing to a sixth place or worse, or not finishing, meant a loss of 
seasonal honors. Peggy entered and came in to score a brilliant 
victory and retain the title. Fred Schofield’s Viking IJ emerged in 
second place in the one-sided series. The exceptional speed of the 
new model turned out by Jones and Laborde presages many new 
sloops on the Bay in 1928. 

In the Marconi catboat class there was, as usual, the tightest 
kind of racing with the championship undecided until the end. 
Frank W. Thatcher, former Commodore of the Seaside Park 
Yacht Club, took the honors with his Mower-designed Spy, while 
Commodore Crabbe’s Bat, of Toms River, was runner-up. F. P. 
‘Larkin’s Tamwock, 1926 catboat champion, was not entered in a 





sufficient number of races to qualify. The quartet of famous 
perpetual trophies was divided as follows: the Toms River 
Challenge Cup, in competition since 1871, went to the Spy, as 
did the Morgan Cup, raced for consecutively for 23 years, and 
also the Sewell Cup, battled for annually for 28 years. The 
Middleton Cup went to the Bat. 

The five boats making up this class provide a type of catboat 
racing to be seen nowhere in this country, racing as they do with 
a spread of 600 square feet of canvas on a 52-foot hollow spar, with 
an overall hull length of only 28 feet. The craft are all so evenly 
matched that it is always anybody’s race, and added to this, the 
years of catboat racing tradition on Barnegat aid in keeping 
interest in this class to an almost frenzied popularity. 

The only champion to repeat its 1926 performance was Ed 
Schoettle’s superb Silent Maid, of the Island Heights Yacht Club. 
This craft eked out a point lead for the title by the narrowest of 
margins in the Class B catboat division (the gaff-rigged class), 
raced under a handicapping system. Strangely enough, her two 
close competitors are ancient in their history, the Spider's age 
being estimated by several score, while the Me Too’s skipper, 
Captain Bailey of the Bay Head Yacht Club, sails his craft with 
the adeptness acquired in 84 years on the Bay. 

Junior racing again saw a prolific fleet of 15-foot sneakboxes in 
action weekly, honors going to Griffith's Sea Pirate in Class A, and 
to Norman MacGregor’s Big Boy in Class B, representing the 
Ocean Gate and Lavallette yacht clubs respectively. Well- 
attended week-day races were held regularly at Island Heights, 
Ocean Gate, Seaside Park, Bay Head and Mantoloking, and it is 
safe to say that no week during the summer saw less than 100 
entries in these junior races. 

A class of small catboats which was designed some years ago has 
gained tremendous popularity. Raced for many moons at Atlantic 
City, these 18-foot cats are nearly a dozen in number on Barnegat, 
and the class will be doubled by next summer, according to 
present plans. The seasonal title went to “Bill’’ Wood's Suds, 

(Continued on page 104) 
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The 15-foot Sneakbox Class racing on Barnegat Bay. 
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The Racing Season on Lake Michigan 


LONG and varied schedule, running from Decoration Day 
to October first, and a most remarkable variety of wind and 
weather conditions, gave Lake Michigan yachtsmen a most 
satisfactory racing season in which the principal active racing 
classes were the “R’s,” Eagles (S boats built to the Universal 
Rule but of identical design), Chicago Yacht Club one-designs 
and Star boats. At the risk of possible criticism I do not include 
the “ P’s”’ and ‘‘Q’s”’ of the Universal Class, as no club series races 
were run by boats of these two classes, although the two “P”’ 
boats were always on hand for cruising and open races and the 
’s’’ held two important series on successive days during 
August and September. 

Regular weekly races were held by the Jackson Park Yacht 
Club for its fleet composed largely of old type, or Seawanhaka 
boats, with a small number of ‘“Q”’ boats. The Columbia Yacht 
Club runs the important Michigan City Race, and this year held, 
also, an open regatta in August. The Club has a small fleet of 
Star boats which were raced regularly during the season. The 
South Shore Yacht Club, a “‘live’’ club of active sailors devoted 
primarily to building up the Star Class, has a fast growing fleet 
of these most popular craft. 

At the Chicago Yacht Club keen interest was manifest through- 





Ardelle, owned by Clark Wright, winner Chicago Yacht Club 
Championship in Class R. 


out the racing season, particularly in the ‘“R’’ Class which was 
augmented by the arrival, in the early spring, of the crack 
Mower-designed sloop, Ardelle, a high point winner on Long 
Island Sound during the previous racing season. She was raced 
regularly by her owner, Clark Wright, and as Wright gained 
knowledge of the boat, her standing improved materially, and 
she ended by winning a leg on the Case Cup and landing the 
season’s Club Championship in her class. Ardelle’s arrival made 
a fine fleet of 10 “‘R”’ boats, with all the well-known designers 
represented by at least one boat. Mitzi (ex-Katia), as in other 
years, proved a witch in light airsand was runner-up in the Case 
Cup series, a set of six races held on Sundays throughout the 
year. Calypso moved with surprising speed at times, and Fantome 
was always flashing out to windward in a startling manner from a 
position far astern. Shewon the second club seriesin hollow fashion. 
Among the Eagles, Bob Haynie’s industry was rewarded by 
Falcon winning both championship series over Orn. In the 
Chicago Yacht Club one-design class, Riri finished in the lead, 
with Nimbus second and Minnow third in the season’s racing. 


In the long distance or cruising races honors were scattered 
throughout the fleet, with Siren, perhaps, the most conspicuous 
performer. The season’s opener in this class of races is always 
the annual cruising race to Michigan City, held for 36 years by 
the Columbia Yacht Club. Time prizes for the best corrected time 
are given in both Universal and Seawanhaka classes. In this year’s 
race, held on June 17th, Tomboy upset the prophets by winning 
the Universal time prize, and Columbia lived up to expectations 
by winning in the Seawanhaka Class. 

Joyant won the race to Black Lake in a soft summer zephyr and 
thus secured a leg on the Dreadnaught Trophy. The Saugatuck 
race of July 16th was won by Edith IJ over Intruder, second boat 
to finish. Siren, well-known ‘‘Q” Class sloop, won the Mackinac 
Cup in the racing division, beating Fantome by slightly over seven 
minutes on corrected time, while in the cruising division, Shala- 
mar, a 40-foot cruising ketch, was an easy winner. 

The Chicago Yacht Club’s Triangular Race, whose last leg was 
the regular Michigan City Race of the Jackson Park Yacht Club 
as well, was also won by Siren in the Universal Class, Swanee 
winning the Seawanhaka time prize. 

A number of very successful open races were held over various 
courses, most of them off Chicago. All of these races brought out 
a long list of starters. The Daily News Regatta had 75 starters, 
running from cruising schooners to kittens. A fresh southeaster 
gave a beat on the second leg and allowed Intruder to show her 
form to windward, she winning the Universal time prize with 
Nancy second. Springtime won the Seawanhaka time prize. A 
number of the racing fleet.took the shore route to Milwaukee on 
August 6th and Siren, of the Chicago Yacht Club, again brought 
back the Universal time prize. Lillian, from the South Shore 
Yacht Club, won in the Seawanhaka Class. The Columbia Yacht 
Club’s open Regatta was won by Ardelle, among the “R's.” 
Falcon won in the Eagle Class and Privateer beat Fame by 30 
seconds in the Schooner Class. 

As a wind-up in the open races, on the day of the Autumn 
Regatta a snappy southwester, which freshened soon after the 
start, blew throughout the afternoon and furnished a real thrill 
to the large gallery which crowded the Municipal Pier. In spite 
of the fleet of park excursion boats and departing liners the racing 
boats got away in some fast starts. Classes left at three-minute 
intervals. Through the north gap in the outer breakwater they 
swept, and then dead down wind to the stake boat. Just before 
the ‘‘R’s”’ approached this mark a sudden shift to the south ac- 
companied by a squally puff struck this particular division, 
causing a lot of involuntary jibing and playing havoc with 
spreaders and gear. Ardelle and Gossoon withdrew with smashed 
spreaders; Calypso suffered a broken gooseneck; Freya split her 
mainsail. Nancy led the entire fleet of Universals until the last 100 
yards of the race, when Intruder passed her and got the gun 10 
seconds before the flying “‘R’’ boat. Nancy’s time allowance gave 
her the Universal time prize by a large margin. Swanee (ex- 
Alpha), pioneer ‘‘R”’ boat, won another blue ribbon sailing in 
the Seawanhaka division under yawl rig, beating her rivals 
handily on corrected time. 

Special contests for the active racing fleet resulted in some of 
the best racing of the season. Ariel won the Lipton Cup from 
Nancy in a closely contested series which required a sail-off to 
determine the final possessor of the cup. Calypso, Fantome and 
Ardelle tied for third place, with 22 points to the credit of each 
boat. The Nutting Cup went to Falcon, with Orn in second place. 
Iniruder won the Virginia Trophy over Siren in a series of three 
races, August 27th-28th, and Siren won the Lutz Trophy, 
generally considered representative of the “‘Q’’ Class champion- 
ship, in a similar series on September 9th-11th, with Intruder 
in second place. 

Among the small boats Nimbus, Chicago Yacht Club one- 
design, won the Gehrman Trophy. The Shipping Board Trophy, 
heretofore assigned to the ‘‘ Pups,’’ was put up as a prize for the 
Stars on the day of the Autumn Regatta and was won by Dream 
Star, representative of Lake Michigan in the International Star 
Boat races held on Narragansett Bay early in September. 

The fleet now fills the shipyards. Canvas-covered hulls lie 
dormant in their cradles. Racing skippers fight old battles over 
at the clubhouse and lament the passing of the sailing season. 

SAMUEL DauUcHY 
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A start in the 20-rater class off Santa Barbara. Left to right: Angela, California, Maribel and Heather. 


The Southern California Season . 


ge reading late issues of YACHTING I was impressed with the 
remarks you made regarding some, or all, of the new yachts not 
showing well in competition with those of last year, and could not 
help but think of what took place in the racing game out here on 
the Pacific Coast. 

One might say the yachting season of 1927 in Southern Cali- 
fornia opened some time in February, when there was a series of 
races for a cup presented by Don Lee. At these races there were 
two new Class R sloops, the Heather, turned out for Al Christie 
by Edson B. Schock, who also designed the Debra, and an L. E. 
Geary creation, Galliano IV, for O. P. Churchill, Commodore of 
the Skippers Club, which ran the races. 

Well, in the first race the wind was light at the start, so that the 
heavy-weather boats were somewhat out of it until toward the 
finish, when it picked up a little so that, as I remember, Debra 
finished first, while Heather parted a lower shroud, due to a bad 
splice, the first accident of the season. 

Pirate, owned by Tommy Lee, won the series, so that the cup 
stayed in the family. Galliano failed to show any great amount of 
speed, and showed less when her designer sailed her in one of the 
races. Heather also failed to show in the early part of the season, so 
some alterations were made in her and the size and shape of her 
jib were altered. These alterations helped her so that toward the 
end of the championship races of the California Yacht Club she 





Yawl Almardine II, owned by G. C. Urlin, winner Southern 
California Forty-five Foot Association championship. 


won two firsts in succession, which gave her just a sufficient 
number of points to win the championship of the club. Later in 
the season she won the long distance race to Santa Barbara and 
established a new record, but Debra was right on her tail, only 
eight minutes astern in 85 miles of mostly windward work. 





Schooner Monsoon, owned by F. H. and D. B. Ayers, winner 
Catalina Island Trophy. She was designed by Edson B. Schock. 


Getting back to Galliano. She was raced consistently, but never 
secured a first. She was altered by having some lead removed to 
try to improve her in light weather, as it was a foregone conclusion 
she could not win in heavy weather; the changes, however, ap- 
peared to do her no good. Finally, she went ashore on the rocky 
coast and was burned, as all one side was stove in. Sic transit 
gloria mundi. 

Later she was replaced by a new “R”’ called Friendship, 
designed by Nick Potter, who, I believe, was at one time in the 
office of Burgess, Swasey & Paine. 

Friendship is more of the typical eastern type, about seven feet 
beam and, consequently, with a deep body section amidship. She 
came out with a remarkably light spar — I believe less than 100 

(Continued on page 108) 
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The new 225-foot Diesel yacht for Julius Fleischmann, of Cincinnati, from designs by H. J. Gielow, Inc. She will be powered with two 
Bessemer Diesel engines and is now under construction at the yard of George Lawley & Son Corporation. 


The Month in Yachting 


. 


New Metre Boats — Lots of "Em 


PEAKING from a non-partisan, not to say disinterested, 

standpoint, it appears that the International Rule proponents 

are having things all their own way on Long Island Sound, what 

with twenty or thirty new boats building for new twelve- and 

eight-metre as well as the existing six-metre class for the coming 

season, and not, as far as has yet been made public, a single new 
Universal Rule boat coming along for 1928 on the Sound. 

Of the Twelves, an open class, five have already been ordered, 
one by Clifford D. Mallory, one by W. A. W. Stewart and Harry 
M. Curtis jointly, one by Harry Maxwell, and the fourth by 
Spencer Goodwin, of Hartford, Conn., while as many more 
may be built between now and next May. All those now 
ordered are to be designed by Burgess and built abroad by the 
builders of the ten-metre class. The designs will vary in some 
respects, reflecting the individual opinions of the various owners 
particularly as to rig. C. L. Harding, of Boston, has ordered the 
fifth boat to the class. 

The approximate dimensions of the Twelves will be 70 feet 
over all, 43 feet water line, 12 feet beam and 8.5 feet draught. 
They will carry between 1,900 and 2,000 square feet of sail, and 
under flush decks will have generous accommodations, including 
a double and a single stateroom. Forward, they will have room 
for four paid hands, three being the minimum requirement under 
the class rules. Measured under the Universal Rule, under which 








The ketch Hamburg, a double-ender, which is now completing a 
voyage around the world. 


they will race next summer on the New York Yacht Club cruise, 
the Twelves will rate 38.1 feet — just about the bottom rating of 
Class M, in which the Prestige, H. S. Vanderbilt, represents the 
top rating. Hence they will receive generous time allowances from 
the Prestige and the older Fifties. 

About the eight-metre class, or rather classes, there was and 
still is some controversy. The majority of the prospective owners 
voted for a one-design class, and such a class was adopted by the 
Yacht Racing Association of Long Island Sound. The question 
arose, “‘Why design a one-design class to any particular rule 
when you can get a better boat by building regardless of rules?”’ 
The answer to which seems to be, “I'll bite, why?’’ So there will 
also be an open class, we understand, centering its operations at 
the Pequot Yacht Club, Southport, Conn. 

The owners who signed up for the first batch of one-design 
“Eights” are Adrian Iselin, 2nd, John K. Roosevelt, Franklin C. 
Edson, Harold Tobey, Nathaniel S. Corwin, Charles H. Talcott, 
R. H. Amberg, W. L. Inslee and Robert Hague, in partnership, 
Lawrence P. Fisher and Snowden A. Fahnestock. In this class, 
too, more owners are expected to build before spring. Of those 
named, Iselin is graduating from the Star Class after having 
won an international championship and cleaned up Long Island 
Sound with Ace; Tobey and Corwin sailed the six-metre boats 
Picaro and Ballyhoo last summer, and Amberg, Inslee and Hague 
are leaving the Thirty-Foot Class. 

The one-design class, also Burgess-designed, will be 47.8 over 
all, 30 feet water line (to let them into the New York Yacht Club 
register), 8.8 feet beam and 6.4 feet draught. They will displace 
7.88 tons, carry about 889 feet of sail and cost about $7,500. 
Their accommodations will vary somewhat. The authorities 
differ as to whether they are really eight-metre boats or not, the 
fact being, apparently, that they would be except that, for light 
weather racing on the Sound, they carry larger rigs than the class 
allows and rate a little over eight metres. 

Of the non-conformist or open class less information has been 
made public, but they are to be designed and built by Johann 
Anker, of Norway, who turned out. the Noreg that won the 
Seawanhaka Cup last September. The owners already signed up 
for them are Johannes Schiott and A. E. Cunningham, others 
being mentioned as possibilities, including F. T. Bedford. 

There will be at least four new six-metre boats built. We will 
have to have four new ones, or there will be no use going abroad 
after the British-American Cup next summer. Stewart and Curtis 
have ordered a six-metre in addition to their’ Twelve. As this 
one is to be designed by: Francis Herreshoff, who turned out 
the Live Yankee last season, its advent is awaited with fear and 
trembling. We'll see how the heir to the Herreshoff traditions 
goes to work to beat the International Rule. 
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Adios II, an express commuter with a speed of 52 miles per hour, cwned by A. E. Fitkin, of New York. She is 56 feet in length and was 
designed by T. D. Bowes and built by the Mathis Co., of Camden. 


Ketch Hamburg Arrives on Voyage 
Around the World 


ATE in October there arrived in New York the ketch Ham- 
burg in which Captain Carl Kircheiss is making a voyage 
around the world. Tied up at the basin in Battery Park, the husky 
Hamburg was visited by many yachtsmen during her stay at this 
port. It was her owner’s plan when he left Hamburg to sail from 
West to East, in the track of the strong westerlies, and to cross 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans during the winter seasons, when 
hard winds could be expected. 

The Hamburg was formerly a North Sea fishing boat, designed 
by Max Oertz, formerly Germany’s best-known yacht designer. 
She is about 69 feet long over all, heavily rigged, with loose-footed 
main and mizzen, and for auxiliary power she has a 50 h.p. heavy 
oil engine of the semi-Diesel type. 

Leaving Germany on the second of January, 1926, Captain 
Kircheiss crossed the North Sea and Bay of Biscay in the depths 
of winter, sailed through the Mediterranean Sea to the Suez 
Canal, and thence sailed through the Red Sea, taking eighteen 
days for the passage. From Aden the Hamburg went across the 
Indian Ocean in the height of the southwest monsoon, when it was 
blowing very hard, visited the East Indies, Philippines, Japan 
and China. She left Shanghai in January of this year and was 
fifty-three days to Honolulu, the longest single passage of the 
cruise, and twenty-eight days from there to ’Frisco. She then 
called at various ports down the west coat to Panama, and after 
coming through the canal, she called at Havana, Miami, and 
Philadelphia, before coming to New York. 

She sailed from New York about the middle of November, and 
her owner expected to be back at Hamburg by Christmas, and 
thus complete the voyage around the world in less than two years. 


Star Class News 


Charters have been granted to two new fleets for 1928. The 
Great South Bay Fleet, with a territory extending the entire 
length of the south shore of Long Island, has six charter members 
and prospects of from 15 to 20 boats spread out among the various 
clubs from Bayshore to Westhampton. W. H. Pickens, 800 
Riverside Drive, New York City, is secretary. The Florida East 
Coast fleet, with a territory extending from Palm Beach to 
Miami, has four charter members. R. W. Johnston, Jr., Park View 
Hotel, Hollywood, Florida, is the acting secretary. This is the 
first Star fleet in Florida. 

The Mid-Winter Championships of the Star Class will be held 
at Habana, Cuba, starting February 16, 1928, under the joint 
auspices of the Cuban Nationa! Chamber of Commerce and the 
International Star Class Y. R. A. The championship event con- 
sists of a series of three races and entries are restricted to one from 
each Star fleet, selected by open elimination. The known entries 
to date are: Western L. I. Sound, Jrex, E. A. Ratsey; Gravesend 
Bay, Fleet Star, T. D. Parkman; New Orleans, Talita, Earl 
Blouin. The last named fleet is defending the title, which was won 
by Prentice Edrington in the Sparkler last January. 


In addition to the title event there will be an international 
team race between the United States and Cuba, the open Bacardi 
Trophy Race and a new series for the Pan-American Congress 
Cup. These open races are expected to attract many entries from 
all parts of the Atlantic Coast besides those qualifying for the 
championship event. Last year eight yachts were shipped to Cuba 
from the vicinity of New York and more will probably make the 
trip this coming February. 


Association Officers for 1928 


Commodore, G. A. Corry; President, G. W. Elder; Vice Presi- 
dent, P. E. Edrington; Secretary-In-Chief, T. D. Parkman, 38 
Park Row, New York City; Assistant Secretary, N. S. Kenney; 
Treasurer, W. H. Gidley. 


Long Island Sound Championships 


| sae hartge are the results of the championship series of 
the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island Sound for the 
season of 1927, as furnished by the Recorder of the Association: 


10-METRE CLAss og Te TS eae ee .629 
PIE G oys6h 4s 55 bas ene ORD. GR es a tS .615 
BN oo vais Oren sete ee: Dees 50 «eSubi s .565 
ES rn Pe er 527 
EE kino ss-care ates en [| ae et Pe .363 
Pe rs re .362 





President Coolidge presenting to Mrs. J. H. R. Cromwell the Presi- 
dent’s Cup, which she won on the Potomac last September with 
Miss Syndicate. 











“Cancer Pulsiferis” 
A Vision of the Ultimate in Outboard Racing Hulls 


By Haro_p TRowBRIDGE PULSIFER 


design for outboard racers. Generally when a man has 

radical ideas to propose, a sorely tried and properly 
sceptical public asks two pertinent questions. What is 
your authority? What is your motive? 

It is only fair to my readers to answer both these ques- 
tions at the outset. I can answer the first by saying that I 
have never designed an outboard racer, that I have never 
owned an outboard racer, and that I have never even 
ridden in one. According to all journalistic standards those 
simple facts ought to qualify me as an expert of the first 
water. Certainly they qualify me to denounce in good 
round terms all those naval architects who have spent 
merely a lifetime in learning their trade. 

I can answer the second by confessing that my motive 
in seeking to improve the breed and speed of outboard 
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[ces some very heretical ideas concerning the proper 
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No. 4. . No. 2. No.3. 
They don't do this but this 


To increase the power of a sail. 


racers is the thought that thereby they can be enabled to 
get out of earshot of my summer cottage with the greatest 
possible expedition. Possibly I might place more reliance 
in the hope that drivers will some day be aroused to the 
advisability of using. mufflers, but at present that hope 
seems even more remote than the practicability of my 
own designs. Hence this article. 

My heretical conclusions are based not on any knowl- 
edge of technical formulae but on observations as simple 
as those made by a child when he burns a finger on a hot 
stove. The child knows nothing of British Thermal Units, 


or that coal is consumed in the process of oxidization. He 
merely notes that the stove is no place for his fingers. 

I have observed that the style in sails has changed 
somewhat in the past few years. The old gaff-rigged main- 
sail has given place to the jib-headed, and the change has 
been made in the direction of increasing the ratio of the 
length presented to the wind to the width over which the 
wind flows. To increase the power of a racing sail, no one 
has attempted to fit a ringtail to its leech. The develop- 
ment of sail power has followed the straight and narrow 
path to success. 

I have observed also that when Colonel Lindbergh and 
sundry others have attempted their heroic exploits they 
have relied upon wings of tremendous width. Aviation 
engineers will tell you that a given area of wing surface is 
efficient in accordance with the ratio of its width to its 
length. One hundred square feet of surface is infinitely 
more effective distributed in wings that are twenty-five 
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No.4. No.5. No.6. 
They dont do this © ut this 
To increase the lift of a plane. 











feet wide and four feet long than distributed in wings that 
are ten feet square. 

I have observed that on the surface of the water the 
laws that govern the shape of sails and the shape of air- 
plane wings do not seem to apply, or rather, I should say 
do not seem to be applied. Though we are building motor 
boats which are expected to act as planes, we still cling to 
the form which was deemed essential when boats were 
expected to plow through, rather than slide over the 
water. Have we been blinded by tradition to mechanical 
laws which are of universal application? Perhaps some 
experimental soul may be stirred by this article to find an 
answer to this question. 











Comparative wetted surface of Cancer and modern 
hydroplane. 
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Because the outboard motor affords the least expensive 


field in which the attempt to try out this theory of mine 
can be made, I have drawn up a rough sketch of a craft 
designed to proceed, according to current naval practice, 
crabwise over the water. You will observe that in principle 
it is merely an airplane wing driven by a couple of out- 
board motors with whatever device may be found neces- 
sary to insure fore and aft stability. It is designed to start 
its journey over the water where the average hydroplane 
ends its travels. In other words, the wetted surface of my 
design when at rest presents more or less the same ratio of 
beam to length which the wetted surface of a hydroplane 
presents after it has risen on its hind legs and started to 
glide over the water. After my design has started to glide 
(if it does glide), the ratio will be very much greater than 
that of the current model of hydroplane and therefore, in 
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theory, its power to get up and stay up on top of the water 
ought to be very much increased. 

No, I have no desire to go cruising in a motor boat of the 
design which I have suggested. For that purpose I want 
an old fashioned vessel built along conventional lines. 
Nor have I any expectation that my design will work well, 
except in the smoothest of waters. It looks like a stunt 
proposition purely, — a plan to make the smallest possi- 
ble amount of gasoline develop the greatest possible 
amount of speed under certain specified conditions. 

I have omitted the most important specification of all 
and perhaps the only one which can be practically applied. 
I shall insist that anyone who builds a craft to this design 
shall name it after the fourth sign of the zodiac. Please 
don’t start to crab at this stipulation. The reason for it 
ought to be obvious. 





A New Type of Heavy Oil Engine 


By Lorentz HANSEN 


Gee need of economy in operation has prompted a German 
engineer to develop a new type of high-speed Diesel engine, 
suitable for use in comparatively small boats. In spite of the 
evolution which has taken place in recent years in the ordinary 
Diesel engine, this type of power still has two main disadvantages 
which render its adoption in small motor boats still something of 
an experiment. The difficulty of insuring complete combustion of 
the explosive mixture at a high number of R.P.M.’s, and the con- 
sequent great piston speed necessary in motor boat engines, is the 
greatest disadvantage to overcome. The necessity of running the 
Diesel engine at a smaller number of R. P.M.’s than the corre- 
sponding gasoline engine increases its weight and, consequently, 
its cost of production, and requires also a stronger boat. Another 
difficulty encountered is that of adjusting it to the widely differing 
speeds required in motor boat engines. Other initial problems have 
been more or less eliminated by the adoption of compressorless 
engines. 

Franz Lang, of Munich, the inventor of the new engine, seems 
to have overcome the difficulties outlined above. In its principles 
the engine is of the Diesel type, but its construction makes possible 
a new working method by which the 
air required for complete com- 
bustion is delivered automatically 
through an air chamber in the V 
piston head. The engine has been 
tried out extensively abroad in ex- 
periments. The new name applied 
to the engine, “Luftspeicher- 

Motor,” might be translated as 
“air chamber motor.” The patent is 
in the hands of Acro, A. G.; and 
the well-known German company, 
Bosch, A. G., has obtained the 


chamber; 6, in the piston top, is the real combustion chamber. 
The space c, between the piston head and cylinder top, is of im- 
portance only in the further course of combustion. 

That the working process takes place as outlined has been 
proved through measurement of temperatures at eight different 
points, at 400-800 R.P.M.’s. The fuel injected through the valve, 
V, is ignited by the hot air in 6; when the piston moves down a 
difference of pressures in the spaces a and ¢ is obtained — the 
pressure difference being higher the smaller the opening b, and the 
greater the piston speed. This pressure difference causes the air to 
stream at enormous velocity to the explosive flame in b. The 
greater the piston speed the faster is the flow of air. It is this 
automatic working of the air chamber, a, which greatly acceler- 
ates the speed of combustion and makes possible a high number of 
R.P.M.'s. Yet the experiments have shown the motor as well 
adapted to low as to high speeds. Later theoretical investigations 
indicate that more than 1,000 R.P.M.’s will be obtained in future 
motors of this type. 

When cold the engine is easily started by hand or by a self- 
starter. Service over a period of several months showed nozzles, 

valves, piston and piston rings still 
in excellent condition. It is sig- 
nificant in predicting the success 
of this engine that a firm like 
Bosch, so well known as makers 
of all kinds of gasoline engine 
fittings, has purchased the manu- 
facturing rights for the new 
Diesel engine. Only the oil pump, 
. nozzle and combustion chamber, 
it is understood, will be manu- 
factured by Bosch, these parts 
in particular demanding great 





precision. 





rights to build the new engine. 5 


The engine cycle is four-stroke 
and the working principle is based 
on the fact that for perfect combus- 
tion of heavy oils, in a short period 
of time, a particular form of com- 
bustion chamber is essential. The 
accompanying sketch shows a 
section through the engine. The 
combustion chamber consists of the 
spaces a, b and c. The space a, 
in the piston head, is the air 





Particulars as to the engine 
have been published by Bosch, 
A. G., Stuttgart, Germany. Readers 
interested in the theory of the 
new engine will find a most in- 
teresting paper on this subject 
read by Professor Stribeck at this 
year’s meeting of the German 
Engineers Society “V. D. I,” in 
Mannheim. 





LORENTZ HANSEN. 


Section thru cylinder head. 
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‘*You’ll be charmed by the swarthy tattooer 
And his dark shop’s mysterious lure’”’ 


Exterior Decoration 


N the edge of a large city’s slum 
Where the seafaring characters come, 
Is a small shop where you 
May acquire a tattoo 
For a quite insignificant sum. 


You'll be charmed by the swarthy taitooer 
And his dark shop’s mysterious lure, 
And tf you'll agree 
To be a tattooee 
You'll feel quite stuck up, I am sure. 


By electrical means, without pain, 
Your pure epidermis may gain 
From head unto heels — 
If the idea appeals — 
Decorations of which you'll be vain. 





You may have your own choice of design, 
Dragons fierce, or fair sea-nymphs benign; 
Streaming banners or ships 
You may wear on your hips, 
Or a serpent your back may entwine. 


Just an anchor, or simple device 
May on forearm or deltoid suffice, 
But perhaps you'd like best 
A mermaid on your chest; 
Now wouldn't that be preity nice? 


Whatever you finally do, 
Take my word — you will find tt is true — 
If you're looking for wear, 
And a thrill that ts rare, 
You can’t beat a lively tattoo. 
H. J. Peck 








T appears that while on the surface the question of 

one-design or restricted boats for the new 8-metre 
class has been decided in favor of one-designs, there is 
still some misunderstanding, or was. For, I am reliably 
informed, certain members of the Pequot Yacht Club, 
believing that it was to be an open class, ordered several 
boats of a different design. Now they are in a pretty 
pickle — automatically barred from racing except among 
themselves, whereas they were under the impression that 
they would be competing against quite a large fleet. 
Tough going, that. Incidentally, I understand that the 
Pequot boats will actually rate 8 metres, while the larger 
class are above the limit. Why call ’em 8 metres when 
they’re not? 

x * * 

While on the subject of one-design classes, it may not 
be amiss to mention that two of the most prominent 
classes on Long Island Sound are in the throes of an 
upheaval which promise to break them wide open. The 
immediate causes seem to be friction between the owners 
regarding the eligibility of various boats to race. In other 
words, the claim is made that changes have been made, 
either in hull, sail plan or rig, so that the boat no longer 
qualifies in the class. As far as I can see, the whole ques- 
tion comes down to a matter of proper class organization. 
A lack of hard-and-fast rules, or a lack of proper enforce- 
ment of rules, is the seat of the trouble. Every owner 
racing in a one-design class, in order to obviate squabbles 
and quarrels, and the possible breaking up of the class, 
should do his part towards forming a strong class or- 
ganization, which will make hard and fast rules, and elect. 
a Class Committee which will enforce these rules strictly 
and fairly. 

* * * 

As I half expected, numerous communications are 
coming in relative to my criticism in the October number 
of the sailors and boats in the Fastnet Race. Claud Worth 
is the only one, so far, who suggests the real reason for 
my being a bit too outspoken — which is that my 
paragraph was written from early, meager reports, which 
merely stated that various boats had dropped out at 
various points, giving no definite reasons therefor, yet 
quoting Lord Stalbridge to the effect that Tally-Ho came 
through quite handsomely, with no trouble and very 
little inconvenience. Weston Martyr, Alfred Loomis and 
others have now made clear that there were some pretty 
good reasons for so many boats quitting, and to those 
whom I have unintentionally been unfair, I humbly beg 
pardon, and assure them that next time I'll take care to 
get complete reports before making similar comments. 





But I also ask my critics to read once more the para- 
graph in question, when they will find I wasn’t quite as 
sour as they would like to make me out. I stated that 
several boats dropped out through inability to make 
any progress to windward in the stormy conditions — 


a point which seems to have been overlooked. I won- 
dered if British cruising craft were as stout and seaworthy 
as I had always believed them to be — and find that at 
least six withdrew on account of leaking, sails blown 
away, or accident to gear. So, everything considered, 
was I so far wrong after all? 


* * * 


The ocean races planiied for 1928 are already attracting 
a lot of notice. Some five or six craft have been entered 
for the Spanish-American event, and a dozen or so loom 
up as reasonably sure starters in the Bermuda Race. The 
latter event may shape up as quite an international 
affair, as there are whispers of two British craft whose 
owners have designs on the Bermuda Cup, besides which 
there is a good chance that a French schooner will come 
over and try her luck. France put across a couple of long 
distance affairs last summer, so it looks as though deep 
water racing was gradually spreading to all corners of the 
globe. 


x * * 


The question is frequently asked as to why the roller 
reefing gear, which enjoys a lot of popularity abroad, is so 
seldom used on cruisers on this side of the Atlantic. While 
several answers have been made, I believe the real reason 
is that we so seldom get reefing weather that a roller reef- 
ing gear would be superfluous. However, this line of rea- 
soning hardly applies to the jib furling gear. I have seen 
several of them lately, and two owners to whom I talked 
stated flatly that they wouldn’t be without them. It is 
really astounding to the unitiated to see these gadgets 
work. Imagine coming up to your mooring, or shooting 
up into the wind preparatory to anchoring — an easy 
pull on a light line and, Presto! The jib disappears as if 
by magic, neatly furled around its own luff rope! Getting 
under way, you reverse the operation — cast off the furl- 
ing line, give a pull on the jib sheet — and she’s set! Of 
course, you have to have a loose-footed jib, or forestay- 
sail — jibbooms or clubs are out of order. But from what 
I’ve seen and heard of the jib-furling gear, it certainly 
deserves serious consideration from anyone owning a 
moderate sized hooker with a loose-footed headsail, and 
I predict that we'll see more of them as fast as their 
merits become better known. 
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Editorial 


The Outlook for Yacht Designing in America 

HE developments of the last few years in yacht 

designing and racing, culminating in the season that 
has just rolled by, have set thoughtful yachtsmen who 
have the future of the sport at heart, to wondering just 
where the present trend is leading us. We have in the past 
prided ourselves that we led the world in yacht designing 
and building; but since the revival of yachting after the 
late war, and the promotion of competition with the 
European yachting countries, we have seen enough to 
convince us that we have no cause for complacency. Even 
outside of the international aspect, we have no reason for 
any particular elation over what we have achieved in the 
racing classes in the last ten years. What development has 
come has been more apparent in rig and lightness of con- 
struction than in hull design; and in the matter of rig we 
merely followed where others showed us the way. 

In seeking the cause for this state of affairs, so as to try 
to find a remedy for it, it seems apparent that we are now 
paying the price of, first, too many one-design classes and, 
second, the tendency to concentrate the design of our 
racing yachts largely in the hands of a single designer, who 
has now, by reason of age and retirement, passed out of 
the picture, leaving us with no one to fill his place ade- 
quately. The second reason, it is to be hoped, leaves us 
only temporarily destitute; the former, if persisted in, 
will, we believe, seriously affect the future development of 
yacht design in this country. 

Since the advent of the N. Y. Y. C. 30-foot class, one of 
the most successful classes ever promoted, there has been a 
wave of one-design class building that has nearly engulfed 
us and has practically killed open class building under the 
Universal Rule, which came into being about the time of 
the “‘ Thirties.” Outside of a few large yachts that can be 
counted almost on the fingers of one hand, but three open 
classes have been developed in the last 20 years — P, Q, 
and R Classes — and barring the latter, neither of the 
others was over strong, or lasted very long in any one 
place. In consequence, competitive designing, the only 
kind that leads to any real development in the yachts 
themselves, has lapsed, and our naval architects have 
been denied the experience under a measurement rule 
that is so necessary to keep abreast of the times. 

Now, if we are going to stick to the one-design class, 
why bother with a rule at all? Why all this effort spent to 
bring about a measurement rule that no one uses? Many 
of our one-design classes have paid but scant attention to 
any rule, and in turning out boats exactly alike naval 
architects have not had the incentive of keen competition 
to urge them to their best endeavors. It made but little 
difference whether they were the fastest that could be 
produced of a given size, or of the type the rule endeavored 
to promote. 
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So we see one-design class racing, which gives excellent 
sport to the owner, with all skippers and crews on an equal 
basis, and in which the danger of being outbuilt is re- 
moved, making a strong appeal to owners, while the open 
classes, with the chance for development of design and 
experiment, are neglected. Itis only when we go up against 
international competition with naval architects who have 
not been hampered by lack of experience in competition 
under a rule that we find that we have not progressed. 

What is the answer going to be? Frankly, we don’t 
know. The chief argument against the open classes is that 
the yachts cost more to build, and that one is always in 
danger of drawing a ‘‘lemon,”’ or of finding one boat in a 
class so superior to the others that it kills the sport and 
depreciates the value of boats not fast enough to win. 

As to the cost, it would seem as if there should be 
enough yachtsmen interested in the development of de- 
sign and in experimentation to pay the additional cost of 
building to the open classes without complaining. The 
second-hand value of the boats may be less in the case of a 
consistent loser. But even here one is not always sure that 
the failure of a boat in an open class is due to failure of 
design and rig. It is equally likely to be due to failure to 
tune up properly, or to poor handling, and many a naval 
architect has been made to shoulder the responsibility for 
failures which were due to incompetence of the owner. 
Certainly, in many of the open classes abroad under the 
International Rule, and in our largest open class here, the 
20-rater, most of the yachts are so nearly equal in speed 
as to give the very best of sport and to make the outcome 
a matter of handling. 


Give the Naval Architects a Chance 

For over 30 years the genius of one man, Nathanael 
Herreshoff, probably the greatest naval architect and 
engineer this country has produced, kept American 
yachting to the fore. Many of the racing classes and most 
of the larger racing yachts were the product of the ‘‘ Wiz- 
ard of Bristol.’’ Now that he has virtually retired, who is 
there that has had the necessary experience to take his 
place; who has had the chance to collect the data of years 
of experiment and building which he has had by reason of 
the concentration of racing yacht design in his hands? 

That other naval architects of ability and genius will 
come forward we do not doubt. But they cannot ade- 
quately fill his place if they are not given the chance to 
design racing yachts, to experiment, and particularly, if 
they are not spurred by competition to give the best they 
have. For progress is made through evolution, not revolu- 
tion. This chance they will never get through one-design 
classes. And unless design keeps pace with the times, the 
future of yacht racing as a whole is in danger. It is high 
time American yachtsmen awoke to this fact. 








In the World of Yachting 





CORNELIUS SHIELDS 


MONG the younger of the racing skippers on Long Island Sound who have fought their 
way to the top in the last few years none is better known than Cornelius Shields, 
familiarly known in racing circles as ‘‘ Corny.” 

A clever helmsman, resourceful, with excellent judgment, and a knowledge of the vagaries 
of the winds on the western end of the Sound second only to Sherman Hoyt, ‘‘ Corny”’ 
Shields is counted among the best in New York waters. To him was intrusted the defence 
of the Scandinavian Gold Cup in the recent international match off Oyster Bay in Septem- 
ber, against the pick of the fleet of seven foreign countries, and that he was not successful was 
due to the boat, rather than to his handling of her, for ‘‘ Lea,’’ in her sixth season, was out- 
classed from the start, and a “‘ break’’ in being wrongly recalled at the start in the first race, 
satled in ‘‘ Lea’s’’ weather, cost her whatever chance she had. 

Shields started his racing career down in Sydney, Cape Breton, when he was a youngster. 
His first racing on the Sound was in the New Rochelle One-Design Class, in “ Virginia.”’ 
Graduating to the Larchmont Inter-Clubs, he sailed the ‘‘ Barbara’’ to several championships 
in that hard-raced class. Following the War, during which he served in the Navy, he went into 
the Victory Class, and won a championship in both 1920 and 1921. Going into a larger boat, 
he sailed the New York Thirty ‘‘ Countess,”’ owned by J. B. Dunbaugh, to a championship, 
and when the ‘‘ Viva”’ was built by the Larchmont Yacht Club to the 6-metre class, he sailed 
her. He was on the 6-metre team that raced Great Britain in 1924, sailing ‘‘ Dauphin"’ that 
year. For the past two seasons he has sailed in the Sound Inter-Club class, and landed 
‘* Atleen”’ in second place in that large class both years. His club affiliations are the Larchmont 
and New York Yacht Clubs. 
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A 10-foot easy-towing dinghy (right) for use with an outboard motor, and which can be used for racing purposes, as shown at left, with a 
Class C outboard motor. 


Sea Slipper—a 10-foot Outboard Speed “Dink” 


WNERS of cruisers, and particularly power cruisers, 
have long been in search of a light dinghy that 
would tow with the least possible drag. Sometimes the 
drag of a heavy rowboat will eat up four or five horse 
power in the speed lost by the cruiser because of this drag, 
which on a cruise, or during a season’s running, totals a 
considerable loss in both time and fuel. 

Here, at last, is a 10-foot “‘dink’’ that will take less than 
one horse power when towed at 10 miles per hour, and 
with the higher cruising speeds that are now common, 
very little extra drag is noticed. Also Sea Slipper, as she is 
called by her designer, Arthur E. Doane, of Stamford, 
will carry three people if she has to, and can be either 
rowed or powered with an outboard motor. The small two- 
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h.p. motors will work well, but with the new light and 
speedy Class B motors of four h.p., real speed — 15 miles 
per hour — can be reached. 

But the main thought in developing Sea Slipper was to 
combine the qualities of a useful ‘‘dink’’ with the speed of 
a real racing outboard, the point being that, after a long 
day’s cruise the skipper can drop hook in a snug harbor, 
hop in his speed “dink,” and have a friendly tilt or two 
with any of the local “speed boys”’ that happen about. 
Thus a quiet day can be topped off with a speed stimulant 
that will make the old berth even more inviting. Then, 
too, during those long daylight evenings of the summer, 
when it’s too much work to take out the big boat, two or 
three of the family — or friends — can take a spin around 
the harbor in Sea Slipper. There is hardly any limit to the 
use of this handy little craft. 





For those who have no need for a “‘dink,”” Sea Slipper 
can be built as an out-and-out racing craft with one of the 
big Class C motors, as the other drawing shows. 

In either case this boat is very simple to build — more 
simple, if anything, than the concave bottom, box type, 
as all the planks have straight edges and there are no 
extreme curves at the bow, or anywhere else for that mat- 
ter. No difficulty will be found, either, in the reasonable 
curve of the chines and sheers, and when completed, Sea 
Slipper will look like a boat, also. 

As a.starter it is only necessary to get out the three 
straight-edged main frames, the stem, and the stern, and 
set them up on a form. The form may be two planks about 
nine feet long, one inch to one and one-half inches thick, 
and eight inches wide. These should be placed on edge and 
fastened together to form a ‘‘V,’’ with the closed end to 
hold the stem and the open after ends of the V form to 
carry and brace the stern. This form should be solidly 
supported about three and one-half feet above the floor, 
and the top edges of the form planks can be taken as the 
base line from which measurements can be made for 
heights of frames. The lower edges of the form planks 
should carry braces that will hold the sheer ends of the 
side frames in position. 

After plumbing and fastening in place the frames, 
stem and stern, run in the keel, chines and sheers — all 
having been previously beveled or rabbeted as the case 
may be. Notches in the frames, stem, and stern should 
have been made where shown for the seam battens before 
setting on the form, and at the same time as keel, chine 
and sheer notches. You are now ready to drop in the 
seam battens and fasten them. These battens are run 
parallel to each other and to the keel, so that all planks 
will be of uniform width, and straight. Plank the sides 
first, these being straight, and using, preferably, three 
strakes to each side. After they are fastened the flat 
frames can be slipped into the chine and sheer rabbets, 
and fastened to the planks, thereby holding their seams 
securely together. The side planks can be allowed to ex- 
tend beyond the chine and sheers, and these edges trimmed 
off just before the decking and bottom planking are put 
on. 

Planking the bottom is almost too simple to need com- 
ment. There are four planks to each half-bottom, each 
about six inches wide and practically straight. It will be 
best to lay the two center ones first, followed by the keel 
and chine strakes. Seams should center on the battens, 
and fastenings should be spaced about every 14% inches, 
the screw heads to be countersunk flush with planking. 
To insure a permanent watertight job, give the battens, 
keel and chines, a good coat of Jeffery’s aviation glue, 
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Lines and details of construction for the 10-foot outboard dinghy Sea Slipper, together with table of offsets 
for building her. 


allowing a few minutes for it to set so that it will not be properly curved and beveled on lower edge. Join to stem knee, with 
bolt and screws. 


entirely squeezed out when the fastenings are put in the BOTTOM MAIN FRAMES AND SIDE MAIN FRAMES 
planks. Cotton tape can also be laid in the glue to including stern frame, to be taken from white pine, sided ™/, in. All 
further assist in making the seams tight. bottom frames are in one piece from chine to chine and fastened to 


The decking is laid athwartship, from sheer to sheer, side frames without splicing by bolts, screws, or rivets, side frames 
fastened to deck frames in same manner. Stern frame spliced at chine 


-_ 7 Weller S georaaay bee! cee pm hs = deck = and sheers. All main frames to have outside edges properly beveled. 
. y sgiue. Dy bringing the muslin Gown over the CHINES AND SHEERS to be of white pine “/, in. thick and 


sheer to the side planking, an air trap is made of the fore 134 in. wide. Both to have rabbet for flat frame ends °/i. in. deep 
peak that will hold the motor weight from sinking the and % in. wide. From Station No. 2 to stem, chines and sheers to be 
tapered to % in. and to have stem breast hooks and stern corner knees 


ae = 1g ri =_ In case #8 wish 4. Page mes of 48/1, in. white pine. Chines to be beveled for planking and sheers 
leck, with the decking running ore and ait, lay (in a ‘l- for decking. Two screws to fasten sheers and chines at each main 
tion to your deck frames and stringers) flat athwartship frame: No. 8, 14 in. at rabbet and No. 10, 134 in. at full thickness. 


bent frames from the same stock as the flat side frames, SEAM BATTENS to be of white pine "/1 in. thick and 1% in. 
wide, notched into stem, stern and all bottom frames, and fastened at 


— — — into the deck stringers, and then deck each point with one No. 10, 134 in. screw. To be spaced parallel to 
ore and aft on these. . keel on 534 in. centers. 
For the racing model with the longer deck, the only DECK BEAMS AND STRINGERS to be of white pine, sided 


difference in building is the addition of another deck ‘/s in. Forward deck to have four stringers, each 1% in. deep, 
located as shown on plans, and half-notched into frame No. 1, but end- 


frame to take the longer stringers. A cotton rope fender f dto No. 2{ 
ed if Sea Slipper is to see much tender service SOL ANICING an teenes.¢: ite pi 
can be used i ’ PLANKING on bottom, sides and deck to be of white pine, white 


while the speed type will do very well with a white pine cedar, or mahogany. For race use, 14 in. material may be used, but 
molding, such as lumber yards carry in stock. If the for tender service, 5/1, or % in. stock should be used. After the side 
planks are in place, */,. in. by 134 in. white pine or mahogany flat 


hoy 3 il Peden towed, * i saonnaged on speed, payphone. frames are added, about No. 6 screw to be used with length depend- 
ring shou pretty well down on the stem, aS shown 1N ent upon plank thickness, and to be fastened from inside. Forward 
the drawing. decking laid athwartship and canvas covered, using No. 7 Jeffery’s 


So that’s the way the Sea Slipper goes together. The  glueas binder. If natural finished fore-and-aft deck is desired, first lay 
J bpe & "es 5/1, in. by 134 in. flat bent frames across and then plank fore and aft. 


bill of material and specifications follow: COAMING, trim, etc., to be of 4 in. white pine or mahogany, 
STEM AND STEM KNEE to be of 1% in. white oak properly _ with floor strips of 4 in. white pine or cedar. Seats for dink to be 


rabbeted and beveled for planking. To be jointed with one 4 in. bolt ‘'/:¢ pine. ; 
and two No. 16, 2% in. screws. Full sized sectional paper patterns for building Sea Slipper are 


KEEL, the straight, standing type, 1% in. thick and 134 in. high available and may be had through Yacutinc for $3.50. 
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Shoal Draft and a New Staysail Rig 


ITH the growing desire among yachtsmen to get 

back into sailing craft has come the development 

of many fine, fast sea-going auxiliaries during the past 

three or four years. Practically all these were keel craft, 

combining the qualities of speed, seaworthiness, roomi- 
ness, and good looks. 

The man wishing a shallow draft auxiliary, suitable for 

both summer and winter cruising, has not been so fortu- 

nate, craft of this type being few and far between. How- 


























ever, the demand for this type has been so persistent that 
designers have heeded the call and are now able to offer 
boats of shoal or moderate draft which in appearance, 
ability and speed are close contenders with the keel type, 
and which, in some cases at least, surpass the deeper draft 
boats in roominess and comfort below decks. 

One of the latest of the shoal draft auxiliaries of the new 
type is shown in the accompanying drawings from the 
board of Thomas D. Bowes, naval architect of Phila- 
delphia, for Mr. Frank Feeney. By adopting the staysail 
schooner rig the hull and sails have been so balanced that 
the centerboard in no way interferes with a normal ac- 
commodation plan, thus overcoming an objection often 
voiced against the centerboard boat. She is 67’ over all, 
43’ 6” water line, 16’ 6’ beam and 4’ 9” draft, and is flush 
deck with ample freeboard, giving excellent ventilation 
and maximum accommodation for the length. The lines 
are a development of a type which has shown excellent 
seagoing qualities, and which allows a large proportion of 
the ballast to be carried outboard without hurting her 
action in a seaway, and gives fine sail carrying power. 

The accommodation plan shows a double stateroom 
aft, large main cabin amidships, single stateroom, two 
toilet rooms, large, well equipped galley and fine crew’s 
quarters with toilet, lockers, etc. Well arranged skylights, 
backed up by numerous port holes, assure adequate ven- 
tilation in all weathers and all climes. 

The upper staysail, between the masts, which seems to 
set upside down when compared to the usual staysail 
rig, is the latest development by the designer of similar 
staysails of the same general type tried out previously. 
Mr. Bowes believes that in efficiency and ease of han- 
dling it is decidedly superior to the older type, and will 
supplant the latter when its merits become better known. 
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Querida —a Successful Shoal Draft, Raised Deck Sloop 


NOTEWORTHY addition to the growing fleet of 
shoal draft auxiliaries is Querida, a fine looking sloop 
of the raised deck type designed by John G. Alden for 
Daniel Bacon, ex-Commodore of the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Yacht Club, and built by the Greenport Basin and 
Construction Co., of Greenport, L. I. She is 49’ over all, 
38’ 3” water line, 14’ beam and 3’ 9” draft without board. 
She is a good sailer under her moderate spread of 1171 sq. 
ft. of canvas, and makes good speed when her Scripps E-4 
motor is called into service when the wind fails. Querida 
is entering upon her third season, having cruised both to 
the northward and southward, and has proven her ability 
to cope successfully with varying conditions of wind and 
sea and afford a maximum of comfort at all times, either 
at sea or in port. 

Abaft the crew’s ample quartérs forward is a large 
double stateroom, followed by two toilet rooms. The main 
cabin, with two berths, is amidships on the starboard side, 
with galley opposite, with a removable partition so that 
the galley may be completely shut off from the cabin. 

The motor is installed under the bridge deck, with a 200 
gallon fuel tank to starboard and 200 gallon water tank to ¢ 
port. The cockpit is unusually large and comfortable, a 
feature not always found in boats with similar accommo- 
dations below decks. 
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A 40-foot stock cruiser designed by Ralph E. Winslow for Staples, Johnson & Co. 


A New 40-foot Stock Cruiser from Designs by Winslow 


HE plans above show an excellent 40-foot motor and toilet room opposite. The forward stateroom ac- 
cruiser designed by Ralph E. Winslow, of Atlantic, commodates two more people, with a connecting toilet 
Mass., to be carried in stock by Staples, Johnson & Co.,of room. The two fuel tanks, of a total capacity of 190 
Biddeford, Me. On a beam of 10’ 2” and draft of 3’ 3’ the gallons, are located in the engine compartment. The en- 
first boat turned out performed perfectly on her trial trip, closed bridge deck makes an ideal lounging space in 
the Sterling Petrel motor giving a cruising speed of 16 either fair or foul weather, in addition to which is an 
miles an hour. She is of the two cabin type, with raised after cockpit with an athwartship seat. 
deck forward, cabin house aft and enclosed bridge deck The equipment is unusually complete, including a 
amidships, with the motor compartment under. tender on davits, Protane stove, compass, binnacle, clock, 
The main cabin is aft, with sleeping accommodations tachometer, electric lights throughout, and, in fact, every- 
for four people, with sizable galley forward of it to port, thing necessary for cruising except food and ice. 
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Cabin plan of the Casey 36-foot auxiliary described on following page. 
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Ketch and yawl rigs of the new Casey 36-foot auxiliary. 


Casey’s Latest Auxiliary 


The latest addition to the line of stock auxiliaries of the 
Casey Boat Building Co., of Fairhaven, Mass., is a 36- 
footer with beam of 10’ 6’’, the plans of which are shown 
on this and the preceding page. The new craft is similar to 
the 34-footers built the past season, but is longer and 
wider, and may be had either in a keel model or a center- 
board design, and with either a yawl or ketch rig. Six 
people can be comfortably accommodated in separate 
berths. A Model Z Gray motor, feathering wheel, electric 
lights, bronze hardware, etc., are standard equipment. 


The Wells-designed commuter 
for L. Gordon Hamersley. 


























A Fast Commuter 


A notable addition to next season’s fleet of commuting 
express cruisers is shown in the accompanying plans from 
the board of John H. Wells, Inc., which will be built this 
winter for L. Gordon Hamersley. She is 75’ over all, 13 
feet beam, and 4 feet draft, and is expected to develop 
close to 30 miles an hour with her twin 8-cylinder Winton 
gasoline engines. 

There are sleeping quarters for four people in the own- 
er’s quarters, and two more berths in the commodious 
deck house. The large galley will be thoroughly equipped 
to provide meals for a party of twelve persons. The com- 
pletely equipped bath room will contain hot and cold 
fresh and salt water showers, and every convenience. has 
been included to insure perfect comfort on day trips and 
short cruises. 
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Profile and cabin plan of the new 8-metre boats. 


‘The New 8-Metre One-Design Class 


HAT promises to be the largest and most note- 
worthy new racing class on Long Island Sound 

next season is the one-design class of 8-metre boats de- 
signed by Burgess, Rigg & Morgan, the plans of which are 
reproduced on this page. Twelve craft have already been 
ordered, the dimensions being as follows: l.o.a. 47’ 8”; 
l.w.l. 30’; beam, 8’ 8”; draft, 6’ 4’; sail area, 889 sq. ft. 
The new boats resemble the 10-metre class in many 
respects, and appear to be handsome, able and easily 












































4 | 
Sail plan of the new 8-metre class. 


handled. They are about the same size as the New York 
Y. C. 30-footers, and slightly smaller than the modern 
Class Q boats, with somewhat less sail than either. With 
the sail plan shown the boats actually rate somewhat over 
8 metres. The extra sail was decided upon as being ad- 
vantageous for conditions on Long Island Sound in 
summer. A reduction of sail could be made easily for 
competition in an open class. 

The accommodation plan shows two quarter berths, 
main cabin with one berth, toilet room, good galley and 
ice box, and a berth forward for a paid hand. 





Ship Model Society of Rhode Island Doing 
a Much Needed Work 


be: Ship Model Society of Rhode Island was organized about 
a year ago by a few enthusiasts in Providence who believed 
that an organization of this sort could be of considerable service 
to those interested in ships, ship models, and matters of maritime 
history. That their belief was substantially correct is indicated by 
the fact that the society now has about 200 members from all 
parts of the country on its rolls. It was this widespread response 
from people outside of Rhode Island which led the society to 
publish its quarterly bulletin The Rhode Island Mariner, through 
which the members are given such information as the society may 
collect. 

The objects of the society are to foster interest in the building 

and collecting of ship models, and to promote technical and 
historical research concerning old ships, their design, construc- 
tion, and rig, with particular attention to early American vessels, 
about which there is a scarcity of accurate data available. Foreign 
countries are much more fortunate as regards historical informa- 
tion concerning their early ships, the rule of thumb methods of 
the early American shipbuilders and their carelessness in regard 
to the preservation of notes, sketches, half models, etc., making it 
extremely difficult to find much dependable information prior to 
1850. 
Besides publishing the bulletin the society puts out from time 
to time drawings of various types of vessels, blue prints of which 
may be secured from the secretary for a nominal sum. The society 
will also answer, if possible, any questions submitted by members 
concerning old ship design, construction and rig, or matters of 
maritime history. 

The dues, including initiation fee, are $5.00, all money received 
being expended upon the bulletin, which can be obtained only by 
members. Applications should be made to the Secretary, Z. R. 
Bliss, 75 Upton Avenue, Providence, R. I. The only qualification 
for membership is an interest in the objects and work of the 


society. 
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The International Class A model Charmer, sailing by the wind and on a reach with the Braine steering gear. She was designed and built 
by A. R. Brown. 


Steering Gears for Model Yachts 


By Joun Buiacxk 


FOR many years the real pleasure of sailing model yachts has 
been lost — first, because most sailing has been confined to 
one way sailing — that is with a beam wind which gave a reach 
each way or by beating to windward only; and, second, because of 
the lack of a steering gear which could be relied upon to steer the 
model in any direction that a full-sized yacht would be sailed. 
Many steering gears have been designed by model yachtsmen 
which could be made to work, but in the opinion of the writer, 
the two outstanding steering gears are the Bull gear, designed by 
Mr. E. A. Bull, of the Prospect Park Model Yacht Club, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and the Braine gear, designed by Mr. W. G. Braine, 
of the Model Yacht Sailing Association, of London, England. 
The International Model A Class (ex 6-metre) requires a steer- 
ing gear so sensitive that it will control a model under any condi- 
tions. With the use of spinnakers and balloon jibs, it can readily 
be seen that the steering gear used must be reliable and very sen- 
sitive. 
For the benefit of model yachtsmen who are building I. M. 
A Class models for the American elimination races in 1928, 
sketches of the Bull and Braine gears, with instructions how to 
use them, are published herewith. 


THE ‘“ BuLL’’ GEAR 


This gear is used in the United States where most model sailing 
is held upon open waters and where skiffs are used from which to 
handle the boats. Spinnakers are not used in regular skiff sailing. 
For open sailing this gear is without equal because adjustments 
can be made rapidly. 

The device consists of: (1) guard which covers, (2) slide on 
rudder head, (3) arc traveller which allows thrust to travel a 
given distance, (4) thrust with eye for main sheet, (5) sliding 


tiller which gives proper helm by sliding in or out. The rigging 
is as follows: From peg board located on center of deck, main- 
sheet passes through eye on the guard (1), through eye on sliding 
tiller (5), through eye on thrust to mainboom (4). 

The action of this gear is produced when the sliding tiller is 
pulled out or in and with the tension on the mainsheet gives the 
proper amount of helm. There is a certain amount of “‘give’’ in 
the mainsheet which takes the place of springs or rubber. 
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Lines of an International Class A model designed by Thomas Moore. 





THE ‘“ BRAINE”’ GEAR 


While considerable practice is necessary in order 
to become expert in the use of the Braine gear, 
once mastered it will make model sailing a pleasure. 
It is used on all racing models in England where 
most of the sailing is in ponds and where spin- 
nakers are used. This gear at first appears compli- 
cated, but this is not the case. Much finer and more 
positive adjustments can be made with this gear, 
because there is time to make changes at the end 
of each board or leg and three adjustments are 
possible: (1) Bowser to adjust tension on rubber, 
(2) slide on track, (3) adjustments of hooks (F) 
on quadrant. 

The gear consists of quadrant, track and slide, 
24 inches of 3/16’ round or square rubber, pulleys 
and hooks. The rigging is as follows: Quadrant to 
be placed on rudder post high enough for the lip, 
which is turned down to clear deck about 14”. 
Abaft the quadrant is placed track with slide. 
Doubling the rubber, to make it 12” long, the dou- 
ble end is made fast just aft of track. Both ends are 
then passed through slide, through lip in quadrant, 
the ends passed each side of rudder post and fas- 
tened together with line and bowser. The hooks 
(F) are fastened to ends of double mainsheet which 
cross each other on lead to pulleys which are 
placed 12” to 14” forward of quadrant. After pass- 
ing through pulleys, the ends may be carried 
through eye on boom to bowser. Another way is to 
join both ends at a point below the eye on boom 
with a single sheet carried to bowser. 

The stock used in both gears may vary, but hard 
brass or nickel silver of gauge thickness is satis- 
factory. 

Details of bowsers, travelers, jib steering and 
tacking guys will be published in the January issue 
of YACHTING. 





An International Class A 
(6-Metre) Model 


E are fortunate in being able to reproduce 
here the lines and sail plan of an Interna- 


| tional Class A model, which is the class in which the 
| international model races are sailed. This model is 
| something of a departure from the conventional, 


the boat being a double-ender with considerable 
flare to the forward and after sections. The plans 
are by Thomas Moore, a naval architect of Wash- 
ington, D. C., whose plans of a Class C model 
yacht appeared in YACHTING for March, 1927. 

While a boat built from these plans has not yet 
been tried out, the plans have been studied by such 
authorities as E. A. Bull and W. J. Daniels, who 
see in them possibilities. In making the design 
Mr. Moore had in mind an easy form for construc- 
tion. A light weather boat was desired, yet one 
that would carry her sail in a breeze, hence the 
flare to the topsides. The after end is drawn out to 
give flat buttocks aft, but the long water line may 
limit the sail area a trifle too much for very light 
breezes. The form looks unusually smooth and the 
diagonals are easy. She ought to be a good boat, 
and her performance will be watched with interest. 
Her dimensions are: l.o.a., 68’; |.w.1., 49’; extreme 
beam, 14”; w.l. beam, 12”; draft, 10.96”; dis- 
placement, 42.55 Ibs.; sail area, 1816 sq. in.; rating, 
39.36. 


Model Yachts for Experimental 
Purposes 


HE value of scale models to test out the de- 

signs of full-sized yachts—and to carry on 

experimental tests of new boats before they are 
(Continued on page 112) 




















Life in a Man-of-War 
By *‘A Forse-Torp-Man”’ 


~ 


(Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1927. $10.00) 


T is seldom that one is given an opportunity of taking 
a step backward into the old days when square-rigged 
ships ruled the seas — into the days of ‘‘ wooden ships and 
iron men.”’ Rear Admiral Elliot Snow, in a delightful 
preface to Life in a Man-of-War, traces the early history 
of this book, first published shortly after ‘‘Old Ironsides”’ 
finished a Pacific Cruise in 1841. Thanks to his arduous 
research the anonymous ‘“Fore-Top-Man,”’ who is the 
author, is placed as a certain Henry James Mercier, one of 
the crew of the famous American frigate on this cruise. 

Admiral Snow points out many interesting facts in the 
preface which are given little detail in the main body of 
the book. The Constitution left Norfolk in April of 1839 
for duty on the Pacific station and returned in October of 
1841. During this absence of 535 days over 45,000 miles 
were sailed, an average speed of five knots for the time at 
sea, a good record for a ship that had at that time seen 
more than its share of fighting. 

Mercier, or the fore-top-man himself, was without 
doubt one of the old-fashioned iron-fisted sons of the sea 
who kept the American flag flying off the coasts of Peru 
and Chile in the first half of the nineteenth century. But 
the duty of picturing the life of a sailor — and he plainly 
considered it a duty — to the shore folk, was taken very 
seriously. He wrote in a full and well-rounded style, being 
most careful of committing no indiscretions which might 
arouse the indignation of his gentle readers. To those of 
us who know the modern literary realism his omission of 
sundry detail is interesting, and rather than detracting 
from the fascination of the book, adds greatly to it. 

Yarns spun by a certain Bill Garnet and Pat Bradley 
are full of sparkle, and give a grand picture of the story- 
telling imagination that the old tars had. It leaves room 
for the play of the reader’s imagination in placing a few of 
the more realistic words into the mouth of the talker. 

A glimpse of this fore-top-man’s style can be had from 
this little bit, relative to the suspension of the daily allow- 
ance of grog on ship board: “‘ The indefatigable laborers in 
the cause of temperance, I very much fear, will never 
accomplish their object of bringing the sons of Ocean 
within the pale of total abstinence.’’ His fears were carried 
out, for with this self-same curtailment of grog some 
experimentive tar evolved a mixture of eau de cologne, hot 
water and sugar, to replace their lost beverage. Judging by 
the description of the after-effects, it would rival some of 
the famous synthetic gin of 1927. 

What is, perhaps, the best written, and certainly the 
most gripping part of the book, is relative to the death and 
burial of Commodore Alexander Claxton at Talcahuana, 
on March 6, 1840. This, as well as other incidents, call 
forth a splash of poetry from the author. All of these little 
pieces add greatly to the interest of the volume. 

While this version of the life of a sailor on “Old Iron- 
sides”’ during time of peace may lack some of our modern 
realism, it succeeds in running the entire line of grudge 
fights, raiding the galley, the daily calls to grog, and the 
various sailor-like episodes when in port and ashore. It 
might be called the philosophy of the sailing ship sailors. 
Most certainly anyone who enjoys the sea will find many 
happy hours over this interesting and well illustrated 
book. It serves as a fine memorial to the Constitution 
herself. J. G. STONE. 


iBooks for the Yachtsmans Libranyiwewws 


Navigator, the Story of Nathaniel Bowditch 


By AvFrep STANFORD 
(William Morrow & Co., 1927. New York. $2.50) 


O yachtsmen, and to all those who follow the sea, 

the name Bowditch is as familiar as the rigs of the 
vessels they sail. While the official title: of the book by 
which these seafarers find their way from port to port, 
and which is the basis of all modern navigating, is The 
American Practical Navigator, the name by which it goes 
is Bowditch — nothing more. Dog-eared, much thumbed 
volumes of ‘‘ Bowditch’”’ are found on every yacht which 
goes offshore or coastwise, on the bridge or in the chart- 
room of every American, and of many foreign, ships. 

And yet but little is known of the man himself, of his 
life, of the struggle he had in putting across — in the face 
of the doubts and opposition of the ship owner of a cen- 
tury ago — his idea of bringing navigation down to the 
level of the average seaman, unfamiliar with mathematics. 
As the author says in his introduction: ‘‘ Until Bowditch, 
ships found their way across ocean tracks with no exact 
calculation of their courses. Bowditch made it possible 
for them to sail in as nearly a straight line as weather 
would permit by the first workable system of navigation. 
It was his concept that gave American ships their fleet- 
ness, and it was the fleetness of American ships that so 
largely formed a country for so many years dependent on 
its maritime trade. The straight line has always been the 
shortest distance, hence the quickest course between two 
points. His simple achievement had far-reaching results 
that laid the foundation for the golden age of the clipper 
ship that was to follow.” 

In Navigator, Alfred Stanford has told the story of this 
great American more fully than it has been told before. 
It is a story full of romance, hardship, struggle against a 
frail body as well as against hostile owners and captains. 
It was only the indomitable spirit of the frail lad of 
Salem that put the idea across and wrought incalculable 
benefit to seamen the world over. While the story is the 
story of Bowditch’s life, the author has woven it into a 
romance that will hold the reader from the first page to 
the last, and that gives a picture of old Salem and her 
early ships and “‘hard-boiled’’ merchants that. has not 
been surpassed, to my way of thinking. H: L.5S. 





Yacht Navigation and Voyaging 
By Craup WortH 
(Yachting, Inc., New York, 1927) 


A* EW book, by the author of Yacht Cruising, has been 
announced by YACHTING, INc., and will be ready 
for publication December 10th. In this volume, Claud 
Worth has given the yacht sailor a book that he has long 
wanted — a practical treatise on navigation and seaman- 
ship for those who find their own way along the coast or 
off shore. From one with Dr. Worth’s long experience in 
small yachts the book will be of especial value to those 
who make long voyages in small boats. Yacht Navigation 
and Voyaging will be fully reviewed in the next issue of 
YACHTING. 





The Aerodynamics of Sails and Racing Tactics, by Dr. 
Manfred Curry, treating comprehensively a subject that . 
is creating much discussion in yachting circles, has been 
announced for publication Dec. 10th. Price, $6.00. 
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Port and Starboard Tack Rule Applies 


Editor, YACHTING: 

Witt you please give a decision on the following controversy 
involving interpretation of the rules which arose in one of 

our races recently? 


G. A. S. 









COMPLAINT 

Two boats, A and B in the accompanying sketch, are ap- 
proaching a mark. The wind is blowing from an easterly direction. 
Boat A is sailing a south easterly course, approximately, but not 
exactly close-hauled, whereas boat B is sailing north easterly and 
close-hauled — just able to weather the mark. Both boats are 
traveling at nearly the same speed, A being a trifle nearer the 
mark than B. Boat A, however, is on the port tack. The skipper 
of B claims that A fouled him while attempting to round the 
mark (the boats did not strike or collide) for these reasons: 

1st. Boat A just squeezed by and immediately commenced 
to round mark, altering helm. 

2nd. Boat B was obliged to alter her course, and before A 
had filled away B was obliged to luff slightly to avoid striking 
A’s stern. 

3rd. B’s skipper claims that boat A had no right to force him 
to alter course, for A had no right on any new course, because she 
had not filled away. Furthermore, boat A had not fully crossed 
B when attempting to round buoy and did not leave clear 
passage for boat B, which claims the right of way under rule 
covering port and starboard tacks, boat B being on starboard 
tack. B could not bear off, for she would have collided with buoy, 
and to keep a straight course would have struck the stern of A. 
Therefore, B luffed slightly to avoid a collision. In other words, 
boat B claims Boat A cannot claim right of an overtaken boat, 
because she had not filled away. 

DEFENSE 

Boat A admits position as shown. She could have crossed B’s 
course if she had continued on south easterly course, but instead 
commenced to round buoy as soon as she reached mark, which 
put her immediately in B’s course; in doing so boat A lost head- 
way and admits she might have been struck by boat B. 

The question A wants to make clear is, when is a boat justified 
in rounding buoy under these conditions. A’s skipper admits he 
would not have come about in open water, but he claims he had a 
right to round the mark. 

ANSWER 

We believe the port and starboard tack rule, and no other, 
applies in this case. With both skippers agreeing on questions of 
fact, boat B certainly was entitled to a clear course to the mark, 
which she was laying on the starboard tack. If A, on the port 
tack, crossed B, she should have gone far enough to insure clear- 
ing B before coming about. The proximity of the mark had no 
bearing on the matter. A was not entitled to room at the mark, 
as she was on wrong tack when the foul occurred and had not 
established her rights on her new course after tacking. Neither 
the overtaking, nor the overlapping rule, applies in this case, 
with the facts as stated, in our opinion. — Ep. 





The Fastnet Race 


Editor, YACHTING: 

In commenting on the Fastnet Race, your remarks on the sea- 
manship of British yachtsmen, though natural under the circum- 
stances, are, I think, not entirely just. Out of the whole fleet, be- 
sides the two American schooners, the only vessels fit for such a 
race in heavy weather were Tally Ho and Jolie Brise. One of the 
schooners and Tally Ho completed the course. The other schooner 
and Jolie Brise ran for shelter to Falmouth. Of the necessity for 
this their respective skippers must be the best judges. The fact 
that both vessels had crossed the Atlantic is no evidence of their 
ability to thrash to windward in heavy weather through the tide 
rips between the Lizard and the Seven Stones. 
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The cause of the fiasco is that the Fastnet Race is really an ex- 
tremely long coastal race. In anything of a breeze the endurance 
required, the hard work, the continual anxiety and the discomfort 
are five times as great as in any ocean race of similar length, and 
yet, owing to the harbors of refuge on the way, it has a special 
attraction for many yachts which would not be considered fit for 
an ocean race, and some of whose extra hands are taken on board 
without any preparation or training. In a race down Channel in a 
hard west wind the seas are much steeper than ocean seas and 
more trying to vessels, gear and crews; there is a tide rip off every 
headland; the land causes anxiety but gives little or no shelter, 
and the course lies in the busiest steamer traffic in the world. I 
think some of the smaller and less able vessels did well to “stick 
it’’ as long as they did. 

It is very unfortunate that we have no island at a suitable dis- 
tance out in the Atlantic to act as a mark for an ocean race. 

CLAUD WorRTH. 





What it Would Cost to Reproduce Spray 


Editor, YACHTING: 

This is not exactly a kick, but YACHTING could do a great favor, 
and possibly correct a popular fallacy, by broadcasting some facts 
for the benefit of the Spray “‘fans’’ among its crew, who would ven- 
ture on long voyages in small ships; namely, regarding the often asked 
cost of reproducing the Spray of 1895 at this time of high building 
costs. In Sailing Alone Around the World may be found all the infor- 
mation really necessary for anyone with the requisite knowledge of 
shipbuilding to reproduce the boat, provided he tackled the job as my 
father did. He chopped down his own selected pasture oak, which in 
the three-year period of construction had ample time to season and to 
show latent defects before being used. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The champion 31-foot Toppan express cruiser Llenroc II, powered with a 150 h.p. Sterling Petrel motor. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


New Bessemer Diesels Unique 
in Design 


The new Bessemer R-Line of Diesel En- 
gines show several unique engineering fea- 
tures that are of interest to the users of 
large power plants. The cylinders are cast 
en-bloc and the power plants have been so 
designed as to secure great compactness 
without sacrificing strength and at the same 
time increase mechanical efficiency. These 
new marine power plants are characterized 
by their unusual freedom from vibration and 
simplicity. On the test floor they have made 
records which are significant of what may be 
expected in all types of marine service. 

As the accompanying illustration shows 
these new Bessemer Diesels are strongly 
reminiscent of automotive practice. While 
the cylinders are cast en-bloc, a high degree 
of accessibility is secured by the use of 
individual cylinder heads which can be 
removed to give ready access to cylinder 
liners, which practically eliminates the 
necessity for dismantling the cooling water 
connections or valve operating gear. The 
camshaft is carried overhead and is driven 
by a silent chain drive, a feature which 
makes for remarkable quietness and ease of 
adjustment. 

The crankshaft is forged in two sections, 
each serving one block of cylinders. This 
shaft is of generous dimensions with a large 
amount of surplus strength and is machined 
to the closest possible limits. The main 
bearings and crank bearings are unusually 
large, the 8-cylinder engines having bearings 
1234” in diameter. 





The 40-foot cruiser Aloma, owned by E. J. O’Malley. 


The makers say that in a series of ex- 
haustive tests there are no critical speeds up 
to 350 r.p.m. In tests with the 8-cylinder 
engine at the normal speed of 300 r.p.m. the 
operation of the engine is as quiet and rel- 
atively free from vibration as the most 
delicately balanced 8-cylinder automobile 
engine. At the center of the crank shaft 


permitting the control station to be located 
at the middle of each unit. 

For marine installation, auxiliary generat- 
ing equipment consisting of two 6-cylinder 
model F-6 Bessemer Diesels direct con- 
nected to 110 kw. Westinghouse generators 
are supplied, in addition to one type E-3 3- 
cyl. Bessemer, 60 hp. with 40-kw. generator. 





The new Bessemer straight-eight R-Line Diesel marine engine. 


coupling in the middle of the engine is 
mounted a pinion which operates the chain 
drive to the overhead cam shaft through a 
2-to-1 reduction gear. The location of this 
cam shaft drive in the center of the engine 
has undoubtedly been a factor in achieving 
steadiness of operation and compactness and 
it also possesses the additional advantage of 





The Buda GM-6 motor with which Aloma is powered. 


A New Toppan 32%-foot 


Cruiser 


From the Toppan Boat & Engine Co., 
Medford, Mass., comes the news that in 
addition to the Lilenroc type of power 
cruiser, which has been so successful this 
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Efficiency in assembling is provided for at the Winton plant by the most modern 
equipment. 


summer in 31-foot length, a 32%-footer of 
the same type is now in production, with 
optional arrangements of cabin and cockpit. 
A new circular of this boat is now ready for 
distribution, and may be had from the 
Toppan Company. 

Lienroc II won five Express Cruiser 
Championships this last season in New 
England waters. 

On June 15th, two days prior to the Gold 
Cup Race in Boston, Llenroc II was still on 
the ways having a new Sterling Petrel En- 
gine installed. pe F ge 16th, the day before 
the race, she slid off the ways into the 
Mystic River at Medford. Ethyl gasoline 
was pumped into the tanks and she was off 
for the race course on Dorchester Bay. 
Without the usual days or weeks of tuning 
up, the boat entered the cruiser race and 
won. She finished the 50-mile drive to 
Gloucester and return, over 29 minutes 
faster than her next nearest competitor. 
After this race, Llenroc II was driven under 
her own power to Greenwich and Newport, 
R. I., scoring further victories in every race 
in her class. 


Buda Motor Meets Hard Test 


An unusually severe test of a marine 
motor was made recently by the 40-foot 
power cruiser Aloma, powered with a model 
GM6 Buda motor. Regarding the satis- 
factory way in which the motor performed, 
the owner of Aloma writes: 

“The Aloma, a heavy 40-foot sea cruiser, 
with eight people, left Amityville June 14th 
and proceeded to Buffalo via the Atlantic 
Ocean, Hudson River, State Canal, and 
Niagara River. A bad gale on Lake Erie held 
us over for a day until our time margin was 
up and an immediate start for Detroit was 
imperative. We were advised at the Buffalo 
Yacht Club not to hazard the trip straight 
across and were told that the local boat usu- 
ally made the trip in three stages and along 
the American shore. We knew the boat, 
however, and were soon to know the motor. 

‘We drilled out of Buffalo and headed for 
Detroit straight across old Erie and into the 
teeth of a 56-mile per hour gale. For 20 hours 
we took solid water over the bow with the 
Buda never missing a stroke. No land in 
sight for 20 hours and a sick crew of five. 
Five hours later we moored at the beautiful 
Detroit Boat Club. Plans for a long sleep 





were defeated when local yachtsmen came 
down to see the boat and motor that had 
come through in real heavy weather. 

“On the way back we left Detroit at dawn 
and made what was probably a continuous 
run of 44 hours across Erie and Ontario, 
broken only by time out to lock through the 
Welland Canal. The 2000-mile cruise was 
made in 21 days, of which 15 were “‘dirty.”’ 
Prior to our departure the engine had been 
run but 10 hours in test spins, so the first 50 
hours were taken cautiously. I was astounded 
to find how efficiently the oil system func- 
tioned. Exactly one pint was consumed at 
the end of 1000 miles. I then changed all 
the oil to find the body clear and viscosity 
high in the removed oil. This point plus the 
one inferred, 7.e., its ability to run steady 


under the most adverse weather conditions 
— plus the power and smoothness of the 
motor — make it a “known” quantity in 
my boat and one I am proud of. 

(Signed) Epwin J. O’MALLEy.” 


Winton Business at New High 
Peak 


For the past six months orders for Winton 
engines of all kinds, including auxiliaries, 
such as generator sets, pumps and air com- 
pressor sets, have been booked in unprece- 
dented volume. The business now in progress 
totals more than $2,000,000, and sets a new 
high peak for this company. The line includes 
both gasoline and Diesel engines, ranging 
from 50 to 1500 h.p., for yachts, workboats, 
moving picture lighting sets, and many other 
purposes. 

The Winton plant is an unusual place in 
many ways. One of the most striking fea- 
tures to be observed there at present is the 
efficient way in which the production of 
engines of high quality is increased to meet 
the demand, without the sacrifice in the 
proper selection and use of materials and 
high class workmanship. And this is no 
slight task. The Winton personnel is made 
up of men well known in their respective 
lines, most of whom have been with the 
company for many years. When one visits 
this plant he finds out quickly why Winton 
engines have maintained their position for 
so many years. 


Johnson Motor Co. Move to 
New Plant 


Announcement has just been made by the 
Johnson Motor Company, one of the leading 
manufacturers of outboard motors, of the 

(Continued on page 113) 








Picaroon, a successful and able little auxiliary schooner owned by H. L. Pierson 
and J. F. Whitehead; and powered with an F-4 Scripps which moves her at 7 m.p.h. 
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F* DY ODGE 
WATERCAR 


is the 


Supreme Cift- 


for Christmas 
and Florida 


This year the wise man brings great happi- 
ness to his family—and himself—by arranging 
with Santa Claus to slip into the Christmas 
stocking an order for a Dodge Watercar for 
use in Florida until April or up North later. 
It is the gift supreme. 


Dodge boats won the great races of the year 
—President’s Cup, 150-mile Sweepstakes, 
$15,000 Dodge Memorial, D. Y. C. 90-mile 
Development Race. 


Dodge boats this year have been sold all over 
both the Americas and in many foreign lands. 


The Dodge Boat Works now offers its three 
beautiful, successful and thoroughly tested 
models at prices which absolutely defy 


competition. 
The Dodge Watercar Senior 
22 foot, 8 cylinder 30 foot, 12 cylinder 26 foot, 8 cylinder 
35 miles an hour Packard Motor—46 miles 33 miles an hour 
$2765 an hour guaranteed $3265 
At Factory, Detroit $7800 At Factory, Detroit 


At Factory, Detroit 
(On special order only) 


Ghe DODGE Watercar 


Thoroughbred of the Sea 


The Gift Supreme 


Arrange with us to have your nearest Dodge 
Watercar dealer interview Santa Claus fer 

you. A postal or note to us does it quickly. 
HORACE E. DODGE BOAT WORKS, Inc. 
572 Lycaste Avenue Detroit, Mich. 






















































Service 


N perhaps no other branch of industry 
does service assume such importance as 

in the marine field. Ships must maintain 
schedules or heavy losses ensue, and at the 
same time the service must be absolutely 
dependable for the protection of life and 
property at sea. 
Westinghouse, by virtue of its enormous 
resources, is particularly fitted to render 
quick and dependable maintenance and 
repair service. In the principal ports of 
the country Westinghouse has splendidly 
equipped and stocked marine service shops, 
manned by efficient engineers and me- 
chanics, who have been specially trained 
in marine work. 
In addition to this highly specialized marine 
service department, there is the general 
Westinghouse Service organization with 
representatives in all important cities, cap- 
able of handling the majority of marine 
service 
Besides casualty service, Westinghouse also 
provides specialists to superintend installa- 
tions and instruct engineers in operation 
and ordinary maintenance. 


Inspections of Westinghouse apparatus by 
these specialists upon arrival + vessels in 
port is another branch of this extensive 
service. The importance of this feature 
lies in the discovery of the necessity for 
minor adjustments or repairs which obvi- 
ates serious casualties with their attendant 
expense and inconvenience. 






Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 4 
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Impressions of the Fastnet Race 
(Continued from page 38) 


that the fleets which have raced to Bermuda since the war 
have been phenomenally lucky in not encountering a gale 
on the way, and he fears that should a fleet be struck by 
such a storm as raged when he brought Jolie Brise through 
thé Gulf Stream in ’26 there would be numerous casual- 
ties. We console ourselves with the thought that June, the 
month in which the Bermuda classic is sailed, is rarely 
visited by gales, and we trust that the ability of our boats 
and the seamanship of our skippers will see us through a 
hard chance. Nevertheless, Commander Martin’s opinion 
is not to be disregarded and future Bermuda racers must 
not let the success of past events lull them into negligence 
in equipping their boats and selecting their crews. 

I was even more surprised to hear Mr. Claud Worth 
say that he considers the Fastnet course more hazardous 
than any that might be selected in European waters; but 
his words also carried conviction. He emphasized the dan- 
ger of a fleet of racers beating down Channel with a 
beetling shore so close under their lee that in the event of 
mishap to spars or rigging there would be no time to effect 
repairs before the unfortunate victim was on the rocks. 
He mentioned the difficulty of keeping running lights 
burning in a gale of wind, and the congenital myopia of 
the skippers of Channel boats and ocean liners charging 
up, down, and across the fairway. He spoke of the preva- 
lence of fog and the helplessness of a small boat caught in 
the path of a rushing, invisible wall of steel. Before Mr. 
Worth had finished speaking of these and other dangers I 
began to pinch myself to see if I was still alive. 

Having repeated these conflicting opinions of two of 
England’s greatest cruising authorities it will seem to the 
reader an anti-climax if I venture to offer my own humble 
opinion of the Fastnet course. But I am emboldened to do 
so by the hunch that my ideas reflect American thought 
on the subject. 

In brief, I do not consider that the Fastnet Race is an 
ocean race at all. I admit its hardships and its dangers 
(dangers and hardships which, perhaps, have not yet been 
encountered in any Bermuda race), but I contend that 
the rugged elements of ocean racing are absent from the 
course. Nearly half of the distance of 615 miles is along 
the shore, and the problems of navigation for this distance 
are merely those of ‘longshore piloting. Portland Bill, 
Start Point, the Lizard, and the other headlands along 
England’s south coast are all miniature “‘Cape Stiffs”’ 
when the wind is sou’west; with rushing currents and 
broken water they present very real difficulties of sea- 
manship. But in the lee of all these headlands there are 
excellent harbors — and they rob the Fastnet course of its 
heroic features. If the race is sailed in a gale of wirid ex- 
pert seamanship is not needed to safeguard ship and crew. 


' As an easy ‘‘out’’ the skipper puts his helm up, slacks 


sheets, and in a couple of hours rides to anchor in a snug 
haven. 

It would be interesting to learn how many of the quit- 
ters in the recent race put into port intending to stay 
there. My guess is that many of them (even including 
some of those which had suffered damage to their canvas) 
sought shelter with the intention of getting a short rest, 
making things shipshape, and sailing on. But, as I imag- 
ine, their good resolutions, forged in the stress of weather 
and high emotion, were as brittle as glass, and snapped as 
the anchor went down in quiet water. In that peaceful in- 
stant, instead of subordinating every other consideration 
to carrying on, the crews began to think of a hundred 
reasons why they should stay where they were and send a 
telegram of withdrawal to the race committee. So easy to 
scribble a wire saying, ‘‘ Withdrawing. Will explain per- 
sonally.” So difficult to tune up to fighting pitch again and 
sail a losing race. 
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In this respect Kermath leads the field. In the small boat 
class or cruiser class—or work boat models, the Kermath 
has a world-wide reputation for efficient, dependable, long 
life. In fact, no Kermath has ever worn out and Kermaths 
have been built now for over 18 years. 


If you want the last word in durable construction— 
economical operation and sound design, look carefully into 
this highly efficient line of modern boat engines. 


State your requirements. Ask for catalog. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
90 King St. West, Toronto, Ontario 
















3 to 150 H.P. 
$135 to $2300 
“A Kermath Always Runs” 


Boston Display Rooms—1037 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
New York Display Rooms—50 W. 17th St., New York City 
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“OHEKA II” 


BUILT FOR OTTO H. KAHN 


WAS POWERED BY 


MAY BACH 


AND BUILT BY 


FR. LUERSSEN 


YACHT & BOAT YARDS 


MAYBACH MOTOR CO. 


F. W. VON MEISTER — General Agent 
578 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Proponents of the coastwise long distance race declare 
that it is often better seamanship to anchor temporarily 


| in quiet water than to stick it out in the open. In ordinary 


cruising the truth of this contention will pass without the 
slightest question. He would be a lunatic who endangered 
ship or crew when the means to safety lay at hand. But for 
the life of me I can’t see how this defeatist philosophy per- 
tains to racing. We grant that ocean racing is a mild form 
of lunacy, and from this premise argue that ordinary 
standards of cruising do not apply. In racing, the prime 
consideration is to win, and the secondary consideration 
to carry on to the finish if winning is impossible. Seaman- 


| ship must be adapted to these requisites, and if a competi- 


tor can gain an hour, or only a minute, over his rivals by 
staying out and taking the dirt he is justified in risking 
something to do so. 

Again I am told that where shelter is available and the 
temptation to seek it is strong, it redounds greatly to a 
skipper’s credit if he resists temptation and carries on. 
This may be true although I haven’t seen any frantic at- 
tempt in the English yachting press to pin laurels on La 
Goleta for riding out a gale which Tally Ho, the winner of 
the Fastnet, weathered comfortably at anchor. True or 
not, it cannot alter my contention that a race which offers 
numerous havens to embarrassed competitors is not an 
ocean race. 

An ocean race, as I view it, is one which takes place on 
the ocean, with land out of sight from the first day to the 
last. In such a race the problems of navigation are real and 
the opportunity for the display of seamanship is vast. 
With plenty of sea room a participant who splits his sails 
or Carries away a spar can take time to effect repairs, and 
indeed, has no choice but to do so. 

Despite the fact that it is not an ocean race, the Fast- 
net, sailed in gales and high seas, is the hardest battle 
offered to cruising men of the present generation — to 
those who choose to fight it out. To the rest, as sailed in 
1927, it was an exciting adventure which could be com- 
fortably and honorably terminated at any one of a dozen 
ports between the Wight and Lands End. 





An Accomplishment of Sail 
(Continued from page 46) 


jumped, landing fair, and went down into the bottom. 
Dick steadied her as the two keepers slacked her back. 
Abreast of Presto, I hauled her nearly alongside with the 
painter. Another wait for a smooth and a port roll of 
Presto. It, also, came just right and the boats were to- 
gether. I reached over and grabbed an arm and a collar, 
while Dick parbuckled his other end and jumped aboard 
at the same time, cut the heaving line, passed the painter 
astern and let go our head line. 

‘‘Not a bruise or a chafe. How’s that, Skipper?’’ asked 
Dick. Nowadays I might have said, “Fine and dandy,” 
but I just shook hands with him. Sail on her again, we 
waved our hats to Fowey and with a quartering wind were 
“‘a biling’’ along on our way to the Grove. As we again 
crossed the sand bores Dickey shook his fist at them. 

“Don’t,” said I, ‘they treated us decent, didn’t they?”’ 

“Yes, but that was Presto.” 

Dellie was waiting, anchor short. They had surmised 
what we had been up to and could see from away off that 
we had Larner aboard. Before sundown they were well on 
their way towards Key West and that stricken wife, 18 
hours sooner than if Presto had not been able and willing. 
We were afterwards told that Captain Wright of the 
Lighthouse supply steamer Fern had landed case oil at 
Fowey by means of a sling and moorings and by using a 
power launch, in weather as bad, if not worse, but no ef- 
fort to transfer men had been attempted. 
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Nothing finer in 
-Marine Motors “Built 


HOSE who know marine 

engines best appreciate 
SCRIPPS motors most. Mr. 
Strong, President and General 
Manager of the Buick Motor 
Company, is merely repeating 
what the best minds in the 
industry concede—that there 
is nothing finer in Marine 
motors built. 


Sizes for almost every 
boating purpose from 
10 h.p. to 150 h.p. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY 


5833 Lincoln Ave. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














Lower Prices 


on 


BUDA 


Marine Engines 


Lower manufacturing cost enable us 
to materially decrease prices on Ma- 
rine Engines. Write for particulars. 
Also ask for our catalog, No. 580, 
‘““Marine Engines for Cruisers and 
Runabouts’’. 
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The Loss of the Yawl Joan 
(Continued from page 40) 


was fought on jam and condensed milk, and it was as grim 
a fight as any. I got myself lashed down to the cabin top 
and set to work. First the old spikes sticking out had to be 
sawed off with a hacksaw and then the planking had to be 
kept down in position and spiked to the deck beams. The 
wreckage had chafed through the sea anchor warp and the 
boat was lying beam to a heavy confused sea. All the time 
water was coming over, drenching me, numbing my hands 
until I could hardly keep hold of the hammer. The sun 
rose. I tried to say something to Sinclair, but my teeth 
would only chatter wildly. He passed me the jam pot and 
I gulped some down and got back to bailing to get warm 
again. 

._* the whole of that day we bailed in hour watches, 
the man who was not bailing being busy trying to get 
the cabin into some kind of order. The floorboards had 
fallen ‘‘up,”’ allowing most of the contents of the cabin 
to fall into the bilges. The bedding and nearly all the 
supply of matches were wet. Towards evening the gale 
began to lessen and I went out to make a closer inspection 
than had been possible during the day. It had been clear 
that we had a serious leak, although one man could keep 
the water out of her. To our great joy I found that the 
leak was above the waterline, being a split in the top 
plank on the starboard quarter. That was easily dealt 
with, by driving in three sea-boot socks with an axe. 
Considerably relieved both in our minds and in the 
matter of bailing, we settled down to a night of short 
watches. With wet clothes as well as wet bedding, there 
was no rest that night. 

Perhaps fortune felt that she had been rather a sorry 
jade to us and wished to make it up a little, for the next 
day was the first decent warm sunny day we had had 
since leaving Iceland. One by one we hoisted the four 
remaining blankets (the others having been washed 
away from their duty as temporary deck caulking) up 
the mizzen mast until they were tolerably dry, and we 
dried some clothes to a wearable state as well. Work on 
deck went on from shortly after sunrise until nightfall, 
and then there was still a great deal to do. We had 
suffered as the chief damage: (1) Mainmast with mains’], 
boom, gaff, fores’l, and all rigging lost. We had secured 
it, letting it float at a distance on a warp, but the warp 
had chafed through. (2) Starboard chainplates torn off. 
(3) Starboard covering board and a deck plank torn off 
for eight feet. (4) Starboard quarter lifted an inch, 
causing a rent about two feet by one inch in the top 
plank. (5) Port quarter strained, but leak not serious. 
(6) Mizzen bumpkin carried away. (7) Beam carrying 
cabin top sprung in two places. (8) Rudderhead strained 
and rudder split, but holding together. (9) Practically all 
the seams along the topsides strained so that the paint 
no longer covered them. In several places seams and 
bolts were weeping. (10) Sea anchor and its gear lost. 

I do not know what happened to the boat, but it seems 
clear that we were knocked through something like 140 
degrees, suffering a complete knock-down, with both 
masts in the water. That is shown by the fact that we 
found coffee grounds and other material sticking to the 
ceiling of the raised cabin top and by the position of the 
floorboards, which I have described as having fallen 
‘“‘up.”’ I have thought several times since that it is just 
as well that we had no inside ballast: of course it can be 
secured properly, but wedging is generally considered 
sufficient. I imagine that directly after the knock-down a 
sea lifted us in such a way that the keel, being in the air, 
exercised a great leverage on the mast, which was held 
down by the water, causing the mast to snap. This is 
confirmed by the damage to the quarters. The mizzen 
rigging depended largely pn a heavy oak knee which 
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Now’s the time 
to consult your Boat Builder 


THE PALMER LINE 


YT1 — 1-cylinder........... 2 h.p. 
PNR1 — 1-cylinder........... 6 h.p. 
PNR2 — 2-cylinder........... 12 h.p. 
PNR3 — 3-cylinder........... 18 h.p. 
PNR4 — 4cylinder........... 24 h.p. 

ZR1 — 1-cylinder........... 7 h.p. 

ZR2 — 2-cylinder........... 18 h.p. 

ZR3 — 3-cylinder........... 30 h.p. 

ZR4 — 4cylinder........... 40 h.p. 

F2 — 2-cylinder........... 18 h.p. 
F3 — 3-cylinder........... 25 h.p. 
F4— 4cylinder........... 35 h.p. 
F6 — 6-cylinder........... 50 h.p. 

NK2 — 2-cylinder........... 25 h.p. 

NK3 — 3-cylinder........... 35 h.p. 

NK4 — 4cylinder........... 50 h.p. 

NK6 — 6-cylinder........... 80 h.p. 

VH — 4cylinder........... 14 h.p. 
VHL — 4cylinder........... 20 h.p. 


Little Huskie 


— 4cylinder........... 15 h.p. 


Any reputable boat builder will sell you a 
Palmer Engine and install it for you. If you 
do not know of a good man, write either to 
our factory at Cos Cob, or to our nearest 
branch office, and we will be glad to send 
you a list of dependable boat yards in your 
vicinity. 


This is the season to think of motor replace- 
ments. Engines may be had now, or orders 
placed at this time can be delivered during 
the Spring to suit your convenience. Don’t 
delay too long, or you may find it necessary 
to wait next spring and lose many fine 
sailing days. 


Be first down the ways. Consult your boat 
builder now. 








DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

89 Third Ave. at 12th St. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

306 East Lombard St. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

631 Arch Street 

PORTLAND, ME. 
Portland Pier 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Rapp-Huckins Co., 59 Haver- 
hill St. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Gas Engine and Boat Corp. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

122 South Ocean St. 

TAMPA, FLA. 

Ft. of Whiting St. 

MIAMI, FLA. 
B. E. Schubert, 1008 North 
West 8th Street Road 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Oregon Marine & Fisheries Sup- 
ply Co. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Pacific Marine Supply Co. 

VANCOUVER, B. C. 

V. M. Dafoe, 1100 Powell Street 








Palmer Bros. Engines, . 





f\ Inc. ~ Cos Cob, Conn. 
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‘‘Heard around the world’”’ 


Si 





f 5. 
stounaipg 
performance: 


AN EAR-SPLITTING voice penetrating 
your sea area for a radius of twelve miles— 
warning echoes booming back to your fog- 
bound vessel—ofttimes thirty seconds later. 
Such is the performance achieved by the 
Cunningham new-principle air whistle. 





Cunningham whistle supremacy resulted from the 
application of a previously unknown law relating 
to metallic disc vibration. 


Hosts of mariners attest its matchless sound volume 
and echoing qualities—its simple rugged construc- 
tion (only three parts) insures dependability—even 
in zero weather, ample drainage eliminates danger 
of freezing. What’s more, it uses but a tenth of the 
energy required by most whistles. 


A type for every size craft afloat! 
[A few fertile dealer fields open] 
Booklet “A” is informative. 


Address Dept. Y 4 






&—) USeattle 


839 RAILROAD AVE. SOUTH 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Boston, New England Distributors 
Geo. H. Jett, 526 Columbia St., Brooklyn, NewYork, NewYork Distributors 
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secured the top stringer to the transom. A considerable 
strain had been put on the port mizzen rigging, anda 
strain so terrific on the starboard side that, failing to 
break the rigging or lanyards, it had lifted the oak knee, 
bending three stalwart iron bolts. 

The mizzen mast must have been forced under the 
water with the sail set, the pressure of the water on the 
sail first straining the port rigging and then, as she 
righted, throwing a far greater strain on the starboard 
rigging. The breaking of the mizzen bumpkin must then 
have occurred, and saved us further injuries. It seems 
incredible that the mizzen mast or the cloth of the sail 
could have taken such a weight of water, but it had been 
designed solely for riding out gales. The sail was made of 
heavy linen roped all the way around; it was shackled to 
the mast and, although it slatted twelve hours before we 
could spare the energy to deal with it, we found no signs 
of tearing. 

After two days’ work we had got the hull into some- 
thing like a seaworthy state. The emergency repairs to 
the torn deck were completed by caulking and covering 
with canvas. The split in the quarter was stopped by 
ramming stuff in and then nailing strips of lead along 
the outside. To avoid further strain on the quarters from 
the mizzen rigging the mizzen chainplates were removed 
to the transom. It does not sound like two days’ work, but 
it all had to be done under very trying conditions. Even 


| going for’rd on deck was not easy, with no rigging or 


mast to hold on to; the only safe method was to go with 
a bowline round one’s waist and crawl on all fours. Nor 
is it easy to work on the topsides when you have to be 
lashed at the waist so that you can lean over the gun- 
wale, and each heavy roll pushes your head into par- 
ticularly cold water. But the work got done, and the 
cabin put into a habitable state. 

We considered the matter and decided that we were 
not in such a very bad condition. The boat seemed 
determined to go on floating ; there were at least 35 gallons 
of water, plenty of food and three spars, the mizzen mast, 
mizzen boom, and bowsprit, together with sundry sails. 
Really, we were far better off than many a stout seaman 
who has found his way to safety after meeting with 
disaster. We decided to work south and west under jury 
rig. 

For the next 24 hours we had a moderate gale, but the 
Joan wallowed through, driving to the south. Without a 
stitch of sail she flung herself about wildly. Elbows raw, 
hips raw, shins scraped, all my body stiff and bruised 
from the fight — but we were blown along by the north 
wind, fine and glorious Boreas, driving south. We must 
sleep: for three days and three nights we had hardly 
rested, and as long as it is fine weather we must work, so 
we welcomed the southing without our having to work 
for it! 

I stood half out of the companionway searching the 
horizon for the lights of a steamer, knowing there could 


| be no ship in sight. It was inexpressibly mournful — the 
| heaving sea, our battered ship, with the Northern Lights 


forming a great arch across the zenith. The cabin was 
comforting after the desolation of the deck, but it was 
not the cabin as it used to be. The port bunk had a sail 
for a mattress and our four dry blankets, while the star- 
board bunk was no longer used for sleeping, holding 
instead the tools and other gear that were in constant 
use. In the middle of the floor were piled the tins of 
biscuit to get all the weight amidships. The bower anchor 
which used to be lashed to the fo’c’sle floor at sea had been 
dropped overboard and the chain allowed to roar away 
behind it —there was no need to continue carrying 
useless weight. On the top of the biscuit tins the riding 
light was lashed. I filled a pipe, holding a spill with a pair 
of forceps to get a light from the top of the lamp — our 





matches might not dry properly. Then I sat down and, 
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{[FINER WORKMANSHIP] 
IMORE ECONOMICAL] 
{LASTING ENDURANCE | 














[GREATER VALUE] TEARN 


[HIGHER QUALITY |] MARINE ENCINE 























Discriminating Buyers 
Appreciate Worthiness 





THE STEARNS SIX 90 h.p. to 180 h.p. 


Embodies the latest refinements and improvements in marine engine design. Skinner 
Oil Rectifier, three spark plugs to each cylinder, two independent ignition systems and 
high pressure lubrication are only a few of the major advantages the Stearns gives you. 


@ you have experienced at first-hand the marvelous performance of the Stearns Extra Reserve 
Marine Engine, the ‘Four and Six,’’ you will more readily understand the underlying reasons for 
its constant growth in popularity among critical yachtsmen. 


The Stearns today, with its many improvements and advanced features, is the most striking value in its 
price class on the market. The wide range of Stearns Extra Reserve Marine Engines makes them adapt- 
able for service in many types of boats. Write today for catalog or call on the nearest Stearns dealer 


PRICES OF THE STEARNS SIX 
90 H.P. to 180 H.P. 


Bore and Revolu- 

Model Stroke H.P. tions Weight Price 
MDU-6 5%x6% 90-125 900-1200 2500 Ibs. $2375 
MDR-6 5%x6% 160 1600 2050 Ibs. $2565 
MEU-6 5%x6% 100-140 900-1200 2550 Ibs. $2525 
MER-6 6%x6% 180 1600 2075 Ibs. $2690 


Prices crated F. O. B. Factory 


Stearns Extra Reserve Marine Engines are also made in 
4 cylinders, ranging from 25 h.p. to 140 h.p. 


STEARNS MOTOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 








Distributors: 
New York, N. Y., Bowler, Holmes & Hecker Co., Inc., 259 Greenwich St. Norfolk, Va., Hague Mach. Co. 
Detroit, Mich., Stearns Motor Mfg. Co., 3420 McDougall Ave. Charleston, S. C., United Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y., V. E. Lacy, Charlotte St. Wilmington, Calif., Fellows & Stewart. 
New Orleans, La., Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd. Chicago, Ill., Masters & Co., 800 N. Clark St. 
Galveston, Texas, C. N. Nagle. West m Beach, Fla,, George D. Raymond. 
Baltimore, Md., Mahon & Gall. Seattle, Wash., H. G. McLaughlin Co., Inc., 904 Western Ave. 
Boston, Mass., Savage Boat & Engine Co., 780 Commonwealth Ave. Jacksonville, Fla:, Gibbs Gas Engine Co., of Florida. 


Agents and Dealers in All Principal Marine Centers, U. S. A. and Foreign Countries. 
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BURROWS 


American-Made Yacht Sails 


“SCORPION” 


Champion of Lake Erie 


Owned and sailed by William C. Warren, Jr. 


Designed by John G. Alden 


GEO. R. BURROWS. Inc.. 
2 South St.. 


Cable ‘“‘Burrosails’’, N. Y. 


Telephones Bowling Green 9062 and 9063 








New York City 
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although it was still my watch, I could stay awake no 
longer. 

September 7th brought a fair wind not too hard, but 
with too much sea running to go ahead with rigging the 
bowsprit as a jury mast. Instead we set a jib from the 
stemhead to the top of the mizzen — a new contribution 
to the classic argument about the best rig for going to 
sea. It was a terrible sail in every way. The steering was 
very difficult and at the best it gave us barely two knots, 
but then passage-making is only a matter of the multi- 
plication table — say, 20 miles a day, 140 a week, New- 
foundland or the steamer track in two or three weeks. 
We had already made 60 miles since the smash. 

Towards evening the wind died down and we had 
supper together — potatoes and a little bully beef. The 
great time of the day had arrived, ‘the brewing of the tea. 
The water ration was three pints a day for the two of us, 
taken as weak tea without milk or sugar. The tea was 
made, and Sinclair began to get up from the bunk, saying 
that it was eight o’clock and my turn toget warm. I wenton 
deck to have a last look round and saw the masthead 
light of a steamer. Sinclair shot up at my yell and dived 
back to the cabin for the flares. I saw him tear off the 
tab, draw out the plug and rub it on the exposed surface. 
Nothing. happened: the flares had been under water. I 
got the fog horn and started sounding it continuously 
whilst Sinclair lit a Primus and began to cook a flare. It 
spluttered and then started off. I held it as high as I 
could, standing by the mizzen rigging. A few minutes 
later we got another going and saw the masthead lights of 
the steamer coming into line as she changed her course. 

By the time that flare had burned out we made a 
continuous blaze with sacking and paraffin oil in a bucket. 


| The steamer came fairly close to us to find out what had 
| to be done and then circled round and drifted down from 


windward until they could throw us a line. Unfortunately 
there was nothing left forward to which we could make 
the line properly fast so that it would stand an-upward 
pull, and I had to keep it round the bitts whilst the men 
in the steamer hauled us in to where a Jacob’s ladder 
hung down. Sinclair told me to get aft and up the ladder. 
I climbed a few feet up and then turned to get him to 
hand me a line attached to a kit bag containing our log- 
books and articles of particular value, but the Joan was 
already drifting away from the ladder, leaving Sinclair 
just enough time to get to the bottom rung. Bad manage- 
ment if you like, but try having a derelict yacht alongside 
a freighter in an Atlantic swell at night, and see what you 
make of it! 

We did not seriously consider trying to save the Joan. 
I doubt if we could have made a tow rope fast — the 
bitts were cracked and the stump of the mast too short. 
Besides, she could not have stood the strain. More 
elaborate salvage methods would not have been justified, 
in view of the almost worthless nature of the hull. The 
bitter thing was losing all our personal gear as well as the 
records and photographs. We had left the hatch open so 
that the next blow, which came along quite soon, must 
have sunk her, if her slow leak had not done so before. 
The position when we abandoned the Joan was 55 N. 
Lat. 46 W. Long. 

The steamer was the S. S. Alcor, a Dutch freighter, 
bound for Montreal. Captain Roos and the whole of the 
crew took a great deal of trouble to make us thoroughly 
comfortable; my only discomfort was a pain from eating 
too much —I knew I was eating too much, but I just 
couldn’t stop. 
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A NEW 50-FOOT DIESEL CRUISER 














DIMENSIONS: L.O.A. 50? BEAM 12’6” DRAFT 3’ 6” 


A REVOLUTIONARY ACHIEVEMENT IN MARINE ENGINEERING 


HE Diesel motor has reached a state of perfection that demands recognition as the ideal power for 

moderate size cruisers. It is now recognized as such for large yachts and commercial vessels. Real- 
izing this fact, this firm has built up a designing and engineering department, the personnel of which has 
long specialized in Diesel construction and design. After exhaustive study of the subject we are now able 
to offer this custom-built vessel, at the price of a stock gasoline cruiser. 


OPERATED AT %-'% COST AND WITH TWICE THE CRUISING RADIUS OF 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL GASOLINE VESSELS OF EQUAL POWER AND SIZE 


CONSTRUCTION POWER PLANT ACCOMMODATIONS 
Sturdy and Durable Full Diesel Type Large Double Stateroom 
Heavy Oak Frames Single or Twin-Screw Two Single Staterooms 
Double Planked Hull Pilot House Control Three Toilets and Bath 
Bright Pine Decks Speed 12-13 m.p.h. Spacious Deck Saloon 
Teak Deck Houses Diesel Lighting Plant Separate Pilot House 
Finest Joiner Work No Gasoline Aboard Forecastle for 2 Crew 


Send for Bulletin Aro giving price and full particulars 
FREDERIC P. HUMPHREYS 


INCORPORATED 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 347 MADISON AVENUE MARINE ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK 
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HACKER / 


SUPREMACY- 





NALYSIS of American Power Boat 

Association’s Sanctioned Races for 

1927 shows that Hacker-designed or 

Hacker-built hydroplanes and runabouts 

won 32 out of the 75 contests they were 

eligible to enter, or a winning percentage 
of 42.6%. 


This record does not include the hundreds of 
local regattas the country over in which Hacker 
Dolphins easily led the field of stock runabouts 
in victories. Hacker-designed special craft also 
had an almost perfect score in the events in 
which they were entered, including a mew world’s 
record of 64.152 m.p.h. for the 725 class made by 
Miss Charlevoix, driven by M. Roy Brady, at 
Charlevoix, Michigan, August 7th, 1927. 


We build winners here. The leadership in design- 
ing ability and the 30 years’ practical experience 
in boat construction that made ssible this 
year of Hacker Supremacy all over dee country is 
embodied in the beauty and performance of 
every Hacker Dolphin we build. These are the 
fastest stock runabouts in the world, bar none. 


DOLPHIN DELUXE — 28 ft., better 
than 40 miles per hour, fully equipped 
$4,950. 

THE DOLPHIN — All the qualifications 
of the DeLuxe model in a smaller boat. 
Speed close to 34 miles per hour. Price, 
completely equipped $3,450. 


Enjoy the Florida season with a Hackercraft. 


We can make immediate deliveries. 
Write for details. 


HACKER BOAT Co. 
MT.CLEMENS, MICHIGAN 


Distributors 


Belie Isle Boat & Engine Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Chicago Motor Boat Mart 
Chicago, Illinois 


Walter H. Moreton Corp. 
Boston, Mass. 


John Wanamaker Stores 
New York City 
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Western Ocean Cruising 
(Continued from page 43) 


greatly. All types have their advantages and disad- 
vantages. Long overhangs are noisy, pound in a seaway, 
and strain the boat. I used to swear by deep draft for 
deep-sea work. I thought a boat would not lie-to prop- 
erly without it. But I was caught out at sea this summer 
by a force 9 gale, in a boat with no draft at all to speak of. 
I hove the boat to and prepared for an early death — but 
found she lay most charmingly. So you see! I now 
refuse to be dogmatic about hull types. I must say, 
though, that I do like a long, straight keel. It keeps a 
boat steady. She will sail herself and you have not got to 
be eternally fiddling about with her helm, which is a 
blessing, because on an Atlantic passage one certainly gets 
a belly-full of steering. A high freeboard, too, is greatly 
to be desired. It gives you more room inside the ship for 
one thing; but its chief virtue is that it keeps the decks 
dry. High bulwarks are supposed to achieve this end, 
too. But they do not. What they do is to prevent all 
the water which inevitably comes aboard from running 
overboard again unless you have many freeing ports. 
They are a trap. Instead, have rails, or fit adequate 
life-lines. 

On the pros and cons of straight stems and canoe 
sterns and such affairs I refuse to linger. They all have 
their good points and their bad, and you can take your 
choice. For instance, a canoe stern will lessen the possi- 
bility of your getting pooped and increase the proba- 
bility of. your falling overboard some dark night when, 
while reaching for the reef pendant, you try to stand on a 
counter which is not there. 

The only rig with which to sail about the ocean is the 
square rig. ‘‘Fore-an’-aft at sea is hell’’ — as our sailorly 
ancestors told us. And they knew. But when I first 
sailed out into blue water I thought I knew better. I 
went in a ketch, and I had not been out very long before I 
realized how little I knew about deep-sea work. I was 
accustomed to the comparative smoothness of the waters 
near the land, and I found that, out at sea, there isn’t 
any smooth water. Wind or no wind, there was always a 
sea, or a swell, or a confused tumble throwing my poor 
boat about, and the consequent rattling, bashing and 
crashing of her sails, gaffs and booms was maddening. It 
was also dangerous and expensive and caused me a deal 
of hard work. The gear began to chafe — all of it, every- 
where, incredibly — and then things commenced to carry 
away until I was forced to lower everything on deck to 
stop the wear and the racket. Light to moderate breezes 
were of no use to me at all, considerable strength in the 
wind being needed to send the sails to sleep in the face of 
all that commotion. Fine weather thus became merely a 
curse and a mockery, and I remember praying for some 
dirty weather to blow up and give me a chance to sail. 
My prayers included a request, too, that the wind should 
be abeam. 

Naturally enough, I did not want a head wind; but the 
point to note is that that gift of the gods, a fresh fair 
wind, was not much use to me either, because I dis- 
covered that running before a bit of a breeze and sea with 
a long boom waving about was not fun at all but, instead, 
a very nightmare and a terror. I mention these matters 
in the faint hope that some confirmed fore-and-aft yachts- 
man contemplating a trans-Atlantic passage may be 
induced to pause and take thought. He will not do more 
than that, I know, because all men brought up on fore- 
and-afters are afraid of square rig. But if, by any 
chance, what I have written influences any intending 
ocean voyager to the extent of making him take a yard 
and a squaresail with him, then I shall feel I am well re- 


| paid. And I know that man is going to thank me when 
| he comes back. I shall be surprised and hurt, anyhow, if 
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plant—halfway 
between Buffalo 
and 
Niagara Falls — 
the next time 
you are in West- 
ern New York. 
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Powered 
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6-40 Engine 
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Pace! 


Just as the 26-foot Cruisabout was the big news of 1927, 
so will the new 28-foot Master Cruisabout attract the atten- 
tion of motor boatmen all over the country in 1928. For 
this new model is years ahead of anything yet attempted in 
the field of the standardized cruiser—ahead in beauty, 
comfort, appointment, power, workmanship—and ahead 


in price! 


Superbly designed by Eldridge- 
McInnis, built according to Rich- 
ardson quality standards in even 
the minutest details, and ade- 
quately powered by the depend- 
able Gray 6-40 six cylinder en- 
gine, the new Master Cruisabout 
creates an entirely new basis for 
measuring cruiser values—not 
only in price, but in luxury of 
appointment and masterful per- 
formance. 

The idealcombination of length 
and width has been attained in 
this charming craft, which is now 
a 28 footer with a beam of 8’ 10”. 
With these increased dimensions, 


Cruiser Values Upset By 
New MASTER “CRUISABOUT” 


the Cruisabout becomes a boat 
that is surpassingly seaworthy, 
remarkably responsive to one 
man control, and notably able to 
accommodate an entire family 
with unabridged comfort even 
on a long cruise. 


Write today for a stem to stern 
picture-story of the new Cruis- 
about and you will be astounded 
at the unprecedented values this 
boat possesses at the history- 
making price of $3585. 


Dealers should act quickly while the 
Richardson franchise is still available in 
some localities. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, Inc. 


Barge Canal Terminal 


380 SWEENEY STREET 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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oy = where she cuts the water? — The low plan- 
ing angle of the Dart at full speed is one of her 
distinguishing features. . . . Her nose is down 
where it belongs — enhancing beauty of line, in- 
ducing greater speed and reducing destructive 
pounding to a minimum. . . . Request literature 
describing many points which make Dart the out- 
standing value in this highly popular field - - » 
Indian Lake Boat Company, Inc., 348 East High 


Street, Lima, Ohio. 


RUNABOUT 





Permanent Dart Display Rooms at 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Bruns Kimball @ Co. AtlanticRadio@MarineCo. Bruns Kimball ¢7 Co. | 
50 West 17th 20 Brookline Ave. 102 So. 4th 


CHICAGO MIAMI | 
The Motor Boat Mart Atlantic Boat Yard Co. | 
1725 Diversey Blvd. 243 S. W. 6th | 

, 
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he does not. For his squaresail is going to abolish the 
possibility of jibing. It will allow him to run in safety 
when, without it, he would have to heave to; and in light 
weather, with a fair wind and a jobble of sea, his craft will 
sail along quietly and comfortably instead of tearing her- 
self to pieces and driving her crew mad. I advise fitting 
the yard permanently, in proper deep-sea style. I have 
tried all kinds of makeshifts, but none of them worked 
really well. It is better to fit a truss and slings, lifts and 
braces and make a real job of the thing before one leaves 
port. It is, of course, impracticable and dangerous, 
aboard a small yacht, to furl a sail aloft on a yard; so the 
squaresail must be set flying, and it is, fortunately, ex- 
tremely simple and easy to do this, as the sail is not very 
big. 
Make very sure before you start that all your gear is 
absolutely sound. Most of us are far too apt to rely upon 
the continued steadfastness of a piece of rope, for instance, 
that has so far served us faithfully and well. But, 
unfortunately, it is almost always these honest and faith- 
ful old servants who make all the trouble. We know 
them and trust them so well that we do not notice they 
are becoming ever older and more weak. Then, at the 
critical moment, when the extra strain comes on, they 
fail — and land us into a proper lash up. When a gale of 
wind comes along, that is the time you wish you had rove 
off a new peak halliard instead of turning the old one end 
forend. And before you have crossed the Atlantic twice 
you are certain to meet a gale. When the wind and the 
seas begin to grow violent you will, if you are an ordinary 
human. being, begin, secretly, to get frightened. Your 
craft, you see, is so fragile and tiny, and the seas so brutal 
and immense. But after a while, when you note how 
bravely the boat is fighting her battle, you are sure to say 
what I have invariably heard my shipmates say on such 
occasions. ‘‘By God!” you will say. “Jf only the gear 
holds she'll get us out of it yet.” 

The things which I have now mentioned seem to me, as 
far as my experience goes, to cover those essentials with- 
out which it is impossible to create that perfect thing — a 
happy ship. Having turned your boat into such a ship 
you can then, with confidence, sail her anywhere — 
around the world if you like — and be quite sure you are 
going to have a good time. The happy ship having been 
achieved, nothing else matters much. Anything else you 
do to your boat is a mere matter of adding fancy trim- 
mings. And I have nothing against trimmings. Take 
anything you fancy, say I, so long as it helps to promote 
your comfort and safety — and provided you can find a 
place to stow it. For you will find that space is invariably 
the limiting factor. For example, it is nice to have a real 
bath occasionally; but if you aspire to such a luxury you 
will have to carry so much fresh water that there will be 
no room aboard for anything else. I have tried taking 
more and taking less, and I find that a gallon a man per 
day is the ideal ration. There is room aboard, then, for 
other things besides water tanks, and you will have quite 
enough to drink and cook and shave with. And, if you 
are careful, you can wash your face every day as well, and 
even your neck and behind the ears, too — which is about 
as far as any reasonable man can expect a gallon to go. 

Food takes up a tremendous amount of space, even if 
you confine yourself to mere beef and biscuit. And, as 
your object is not merely to maintain life but to enjoy it, 
it is wise to add plenty of trimmings to the grub list. If 
your cook and stove are up to it (and they should be), 
carry flour instead of biscuit, and bake bread. Salt meat 
is horrid. It gets horrid, anyway, after some days at sea. 
Canned stuff is nicer, and it stows better, too. Onions 
are the sailor’s favorite fruit. Take lots of them, but be 
sure to stow them on deck. Potatoes you must have, and 
if you put them in a dry, dark locker they will not sprout. 
But remember that spuds are like human beings: One 
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Twelve- and Eight-Meter Classes 


WE wish to announce the formation of the Eight-Meter One-Design 
Class, building from our design for $7,500 by Abeking & Rasmussen, 
which class has been backed by, and the first ten boats allotted to, 
the following yachtsmen: 








FRANKLIN C. Epson R. H. AMBERG 







ADRIAN ISELIN II Tuomas W. RussELL 
N. S. Corwin SNOWDEN A. FAHNESTOCK 
JoHN K. RoosEVELT LAWRENCE P. FisHER 






W. W. INsLeE F. T. Beprorp 













These boats are able, and ruggedly built with a view to suc- 
ceeding, as a class, the famous New York Thirties now in their 
twenty-third year. With similar cabin layout, the new class will 
have more generous proportions and headroom below decks. 
Sparred with a modern marconi rig and designed with a racing 
hull to the limit of the Y. R. A. measurement, they should give 
an even better account of themselves than our Ten-Meter Class 


of last season. 
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To those interested in large sloops, we call attention to the Twelve- 
Meter OPEN class of which six yachts designed by us are now building 
by Abeking & Rasmussen for: 










F. SpENcER GooDWIN CiiFFoRD D. MALLoRY 
Henry L. MaAaxwELy W. A. W. STEWART 
W. CAMERON ForBEs (Name Wirauetp] 










These yachts, with double and single staterooms and forecastle 
accommodations for four paid hands, will be eligible to race in 
Class M of the New York Yacht Club as well as in the Inter- 
national Twelve-Meter Class, both here and in Europe. 
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BURGESS, RIGG & MORGAN, LTD. 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Sole American Agents for 


ABEKING & RASMUSSEN 
BREMEN, GERMANY 


on whose behalf we wish to solicit orders for all types of sailing and of power yachts 
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ama £0 “Horida in the 
BANFIELD “32” 


F's speed ahead to the sunny 


south ... to wonderful winter 

resotts . . . to unsurpassed fish- 

ing grounds, abundant with Sailfish, 

Kingfish, Bonito, Dolphin and Tuna 

. . to days of intensive pleasure cruis- 

ing the opalescent waters of the South 
in a BANFIELD “32”. 


Acclaimed by experienced yachtsmen 
as being “The greatest sea boat of our 
times”, you have in the BANFIELD 
“32” a craft in which you can place 
implicit confidence to weather the 
roughest sea. Truly, it is a craft for 
sportsmen who demand the comforts 
of a fine cruiser combined with the 
ruggedness of a reliable sea boat and 
the speed of a runabout. 


When in NewY ork do not fail to inspect the Banfield ‘‘32"’ 


Immediate Delivery 


100 H.P. Kermath 150 H.P. Kermath 
Speed, 18-20 m. p.h. Speed, 22-25 m. p.h. 
$6150.00 $6950.00 
Other Banfield Models 


9 AND 12 Fr. Basy Banrietps 


BANFIELD SEA SKIFF WORKS INC. 


SALES OFFICES AND PERMANENT EXHIBIT 
277 Park Ave. Bldg.- s02'vexincton ave.- New York City 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF 


PLANT: 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, NEW JERSEY SEA SKIFFS IN THE WORLD 


The Banfield “32” Is Also on Display at 
BOSTON: CLEVELAND: 
Walter H. Moreton Corp. Lake Erie Yacht Brokerage Corp. 
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bad ’un will corrupt all the rest in no time. So pick them 
over occasionally and cast the sinners out. Prunes, no 
wise mariner goes to sea without. They are mighty unin- 
teresting, but they certainly do the trick. 

There remains now the question of the risks one runs 
when going down to the sea in little ships; for this is a 
point about which you will have to ease the minds of your 
friends and relations if you wish to sail away with an easy 
mind yourself. I maintain it is a proven fact that any 
small boat, if she be well found and properly handled, can 
do anything and go anywhere, and that there are only 
two real perils one has to guard against. The first is the 
risk of falling overboard. And if a man goes over the side 
in really heavy weather about all you can do is to heave 
him a life-belt and wave him good-bye. If you do man- 
age to collect him you are a mighty good sailor and he isa 
mighty lucky man. The only way I know of ensuring 
that all hands stick to the ship is to rig adequate life-lines. 
Be sure they are adequate, though. A bit of old rope 
looped up between the rigging is worse than nothing, but 
it is all one usually finds. _ A good strong net all around is 
more the type of thing to rig up. And why not? 

The second big risk is the danger of collision. Little 
boats are hard to see in the dark and during dirty weather, 
and their running lights are generally small, dim, ob- 
scured, out, or down below in the fo’ castle. And if you 
are a steamboat man you do not expect to meet a small 
yacht in the middle of the Atlantic. The very fact that 
the risk of being run down in mid-ocean appears so small 
increases the danger appreciably. A steamer once 
missed me by feet because my port light (though burning 
beautifully) was quite obscured (though I did not know 
it) by the reaching staysail. Again, last year when run- 
ning through the North East trades, where nowadays you 
never expect to see anything, a steamer sneaked up astern 
so close that the first thing I sensed about her was the 
hissing of her bow wave. We had no stern light up, 
because it had seemed absurd to bother with one in those 
deserted waters. We managed to scare that steamer off 
— just in time, — with a flare; but if those matches had 
been damp I should not be writing this now. So, 
be warned. Be vigilant, always. Keep a good lookout 
all around, and make sure your running lights are burning 
brightly. 

Always keep a good fog-horn on deck, handy, when 
crossing the Western Ocean anywhere near the steamer 
lanes. Whenever a fog shuts down, blow your horn, and 
keep on blowing it, however absurd it may seem. And it 
does seem absurd to keep tootling away like that in the 
middle of an apparently empty ocean. That is what I 
thought, last year on the Jolie Brise. So I stopped my 
forlorn and ridiculous tootlings. But my very last toot 
had been heard! That steamer just managed to miss us 
by putting her helm hard over and going full speed astern. 

I think I have now touched on most of those points the 
significance of which no yachtsman, naturally, can fully 
appreciate until he has completed an ocean passage or two 
himself. One learns by experience; and experience is apt 
to be bitter and hard. What I have written will be stale 
news to some; but if these hints succeed in warding off a 
part of the hardness and the bitterness from any of the 
men who soon may be sailing a small yacht across the 
Atlantic for the first time, then I shall feel that I have by 
no means been wasting my time. 

I have talked about the crew and the cook, the boat 
and her gear; but I have said nothing concerning the man 
in command. For it should go without saying that, no 
matter how perfect the crew and the boat, yet they are all 
bound butt-end-first for disaster unless their commander 
is a real man and a real seaman. Unless you are sure of 
yourself in these respects you will be wise to keep in sight 
of theshore. To try to bluff the Western Ocean is always 
foolish, invariably futile—and sometimes it is fatal as well! 
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eMonsolidated 


Built Boats 
of 1927 


¢ AANOTHER PAGE of history-making 
accomplishments has been added to 
Consolidated’s record as a builder and de- 
signer of pleasure boats and their propelling 
machinery. 
Here are shown a few of the large fleet of 
Consolidated-built boats which have been 
delivered this year—outstanding examples 
of luxurious pleasure-craft used in both 
Northern and Southern waters. 
Speedway Engines, famous the world over for their 


staunchness, power and reliability, have been largely 
used to power the output of Consolidated. 
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In passing our 42nd milestone in the designing and 
building of yachts and engines, we wish not only to 
express our appreciation of the confidence shown us 
by the yachting world, but to pledge ourselves anew 
to continue to produce the utmost in yacht and 
engine construction. 


We will be pleased to send you special bro- 
chure regarding any size or style of boat in 
which you may be interested, from our 
famous Playboat to a sea-going yacht. 


Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. 
Morris Heights New York 
Makers of Yachts and Speedway Engines 
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A GIFT TO GRACE 
THE FINEST CRAFT 





At last a towel which can be laundered 
in any port. Strong and absorbent linen 
with plenty of friction in its grainy weave. 
No hemstitch to tear. Plain hand sewed. 
Per Dozen, 15 x 24............ $9.75 
Per Dunes, 18 x 34. oo. occ cc OD 


Embroidered Flags, Per Dozen, $15 Extra 


ekee = 


INCORPORATED 


730 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YWORK,N™ 


ALSO AT 451 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Paintings and Etchings 


[ 


of your favorite ship to order by 
CHARLES ROSNER 


From Photographs, Prints or 
detailed descriptions 


Further particulars from the 
Artist's representative: 


I. H. HARRIS, care of YACHTING 
25 West 43rd Street ’ New York 
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On the Far Reaches of the Pacific 
(Continued from page 36) 


us to leeward and the position of the whale boat became 
favorable, she stepped quickly up, for there was a six- 
foot rise and fall of the swells and to swing free at the end 
of the manropes on the weather roll would be a terrible 
and perhaps fatal experience. The men sat still to steady 
the boat till I followed with the boy in my arms; but 
once the “quarter deck company”’ was aboard they 
piled up the slide boards, leaving the boat with one man 
to fend off. 

As we stepped on deck Captain Montgomery met us 
near the center of the vessel, welcomed us heartily and, 
after a short conversation, said, following the invariable 
custom, ‘‘ Welcome on board the good ship Alice Knowles. 
We'll let my mate go aboard your vessel.’”’ He called his 
mate and introduced him to me formally (though I had 
met him more than a hundred times before and he had 
visited us at Owaitahoo before the hurricane), thereby 
giving me the opportunity to say, “Go aboard and see 
my mate, Mr. Morgan.’’ He thanked me and mustered a 
crew from his own ship. They got into the boat and my 
foremast hand who had been left to fend off, came on 
deck. 

Captain Montgomery then said, ‘‘What do you say, 
Captain, shall we swing off on our course?’’ And when I 
agreed we signalled the Morgan, the second mates made 
sail, swung the vessels on their courses and soon both 
were forging ahead on parallel courses, yards trimmed 
on the faster ship so as to hold the dividing distance of 
half a mile, for we were not actively engaged in whaling 
and could afford to accommodate one another. On the 
whale grounds proper it would have been different, for 
there the hunt never ceases a second, and the distance 
between vessels gamming is usually nearer two miles. 

The ship the captains are on is the weather ship and 
they are sailing parallel. Under these conditions an in- 
teresting rule of the fishery is observed, namely, that 
vessels and crews so placed are said to be “mated.” 
When one of a ‘mated pair’? makes a catch the whale 
is brought alongside, the head cut off without delay, 
hauled clear and towed to the mated vessel. Trying out 


is started and neither can go out of sight of the other 


until it is finished, no matter what their plans would 
otherwise have been, unless, of course, by mutual agree- 
ment, calling off the mating. Should another wkale be 
caught in the meantime they remain mated until that 
fellow is likewise cleaned up, and so on. There have been 
several instances where vessels have remained thus 
mated for weeks. 

But to get on with our cruise. Gams are supposed: to 
end before midnight, for at sea a captain, unless he is de- 
tained by a sudden blanket of fog or some other emer- 
gency, must not be away from his ship overnight. So, 
when the time came to signal for my boat, Captain 
Montgomery called his steward, who in turn trans- 
mitted the order to the officer of the deck, and the flag 
was set. Soon the boat was alongside with Mr. Church. 
A rap on the cabin door. “‘ Boat’s alongside, sir.”’ 

“‘Come in, Mister.’’ He came in and talked a while. 

““Have my boat manned, Mr. Church.” 

‘“Boat’s all ready, sir,” reported through the sky- 
light.'We bade farewell, embarked, and were on our way 
to the Morgan, guided through the growing darkness by 
a white light hung high up in her mizzen rigging. Once 
aboard, down came the signal, followed by the same 
procedure on the Knowles, showing that they knew we 
had arrived safely. Shortly afterward we braced forward 
and stood away W.S.W. for Pleasant Island, while the 
Alice Knowles swung W.N.W. for the Bonin Islands. 

We held our course westerly with a fair wind and in 
about two days picked up Pleasant Island in the Gilberts 
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HAT more thoughtful gift for your family, 
Ws you imagine, than this comfortable, 
complete, little home on the water? There's room 
aplenty and individual accommodations, too, 
for a party of six on extended cruises. The cabin 
contains four individual berths, a toilet room as 
complete as in your own home, full length 
hanging locker, large mahogany dresser, a 
beautiful mahogany buffet, and the galley is 
just the sort of thing that any woman — man, 
too, for that matter, would be proud of the 
opportunity to fix tasty things in. The cockpit 
is roomy with large, comfortable seats which 
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provide berths for three people when so needed. 

There are five popular models of Matthews 
‘*38'’s. The one pictured here is the Standard 
Single Cabin Cruiser. Whatever .your require+ 
ments are, there is a Matthews ‘*38"’ to fit them. 

These able and seaworthy boats are salt-water 
constructed throughout — planked and finished 
in mahogany of the copper-fastening type of 
construction — standard equipment includes a 
complete auxiliary sail rig. 

You or your crowd will never fear to go where 
you please when you please in a Matthews “‘38"’ 
— and you will go in comfort. 


Upon your request we will gladly send illustrated descriptive literature and 
the name and address of our nearest authorized diStributor of Sales and Service 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Boats of Distinction Since 1890 
PORT CLINTON + OHIO 


THIS CHRISTMAS, gzve to your family 
this assurance of HEALTHFUL ACTIVITY 


and PLEASURE, through the years to come! 


“There's a Matthews STOCK CRUISER for Every Cruising Requirement” 
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in 3° S. latitude and 167° E. longitude, a lonely isle whose 
nearest neighbor, Ocean High Island, is about 200 miles 


away. 
I well remember my father, Captain William Earle, 


telling about his visit to Ocean High in the “Fifties.” 








A ZEISS BINOCULAR 


makes a ‘Merry Christmas”’ that Those were the days of three-year voyages; April to 
; October to the Okhotsk and Arctic for bowheads and 
will continue to give pleasure right whales; December, January and February along 
, <- faia _— the Equator; thence up along the Japan coast, sperm 
throughout the year—and for whaling and touching at the various islands on the way 


for the usual supplies; periodical calls at the Hawaiian 
Islands for trans-shipment home of oil and bone — and 
repeat. It was the friendliness of the natives, I think, 
. that made the place a favorite with my father. 

CARE ZEISS INC. 485- Fifth Ave. New York (To be concluded) 


many vears to come. 


{¢ leadine dealers everywhere Write for catalog 
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He Could Read the Stars 
(Continued from page 48) 


saw more of him at home than in former years. From 
time to time I sailed with him in the Sea Bird, or some 
other boat, and though I never made an offshore trip 
with him — for want of time — I saw enough of him to 
know him for a master sailor. He knew a boat as a jockey 
knows a horse, and his first glance was usually enough to 
tell him what a given model would do. He could tell by 
looking at a boat when she was hauled out what point of 
sailing was her best, and what her weakest. This knowl- 
edge was not entirely the result of experience; it was the 
fruit of close observation, and deep study. 

Asa sailing companion, Day was never dull. His mind 


PRISM BINOCULA 


























was stored with the history of sailing, and he loved to 
talk of it, when he sat at the tiller of his boat in the long 
watches of the night. The records of the early navigators, 
familiar to him as the daily news to most other men. He 
~~ | could speak of dates in the lives of such great sailors as 
\ Henry the Navigator, Magellan, or Sir Francis Drake 
with accuracy, and the details of their voyages were al- 
ways ready in his storehouse of knowledge for the use of 
talk to young men who sought information regarding the 
history of sailing, and he went out of his way to stimulate, 
by personal example, the interest of the young in boats 
finds ge in | young alone, for I recall that on one of our trips to Eng- 
| land he bought a large number of sextants for distribution 
to amateur navigators when he should arrive home. He 
was also fond of distributing to people who would appre- 
| could read their message. All the planets, the greater 
HopkIns-CARTER want you stars and the constellations seemed to be known to him 
by name. The spangled chart of the heavens was as clear 
—a store exclusively devoted | in his little cabin. This knowledge of astronomy possibly 
to supplying marine hard- | was no — in oy oy Day’s — than in ae a ~ 
one. Cast tel dese on any good navigator; but it impressed me more to think o 
manners, talking with the stars, than to think of any of 
and marine sports that sub- | the world’s greatest astronomers at their most profound 
d ie Sieadl f selli calculations, regarding the heavenly bodies. _ 
ues the business of selling. | Somehow, I could not resist comparing him with the 
| great sailors of other times. Columbus must have been 
HOPKINS-CARTER that made Columbus think only in terms of gold when he 
¢ - : made his famous discoveries. Sir Francis Drake must have 
MARINE HARD WARE been such a man, when, with faith in himself, he set out 


and the conditions under which they sailed, were as 
any student who sought them. He was always pleased to 
Januar y 
and the sea. Nor did he confine himself to helping the 
ciate them, and use them, books on sea life, sea voyages 
and boat building. 
| On aclear night at sea Day was fond of looking up at 
the stars, and talking to them — not of them, but to 
them. He seemed to hold communion with them. He 
to visit their store in Miami to his understanding as the chart that lay under the lamp 
pac . ji Day, with his simple, direct ways, and his unaffected 
interest 1n pleasure boating 
such a man, though Day had none of the streak of avarice 
MIAMI, FLORIDA in a small vessel to sail around the world in the path of 
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The Book You Have Been Waiting For 








MoToR BoatinG’s 


IDEAL SERIES— VOL. X 


The Outboard Motor Boat Book 


Plans, Specifications and Building Instructions 
for Over 30 Craft of Various Types and Sizes 
Suitable for Powering with Outboard Motors 


iG Gers is the book which everyone has been waiting for. The scope of the craft, plans, 
specifications and building instructions which are printed in this volume, is very 
broad. Everything is included from the smallest rowing dinghy suitable for a Class A Out- 
board Motor up to the fastest Class C racing pide, agers Plans of some of the outboard 
racing boats which have established world’s records are included. All of the boats are easy 
for the amateur or novice to build. If you wish to use the boat on the seaboard or inland 
waters or on some lake or smaller body of water you will find a design which is suitable. 
If you are partial to sail and use the outboard as an auxiliary to get home with should the 
wind fail, you will find a number of designs of these boats, too. The plans and designs are 
particularly clear and easy to understand and no eben knowledge of boat building is 
necessary to turn out a successful boat. You should not fail to have a copy of this book. 


Contents of 

THE OUTBOARD MOTOR BOAT BOOK 
Skipper, 8-Foot Pram Type Outboard Boat , Gannet, 12-Foot Sailing Skiff 
Baby Stepper, 14-Foot Class C Racing Hydroplane Green Diamond, 12-Foot Outboard Hydroplane 
Apple Sauce, 10-Foot Racing Hydroplane Nonpareil, 14-Foot Outboard Cruiser 
Toto, 16-Foot Stepless Outboard Boat Sea Shell, 17-Foot Service Boat 
Jazz Bug, 12-Foot Hydroplane Marybelle, 14-Foot Runabout 
Pirate, a 39-inch Model Sloop Flattie, 16-Foot Utility Boat 
A 12-Foot Dinghy Edith, 15-Foot Vee Bottom Boat 
Buster, 12-Foot Sailing Dinghy A 10-Foot Scow Type Boat 
Smarty, 14-Foot Outboard Sailing Utility Boat Rinky-Dink, Seven Feet of Boat 
Jan, 9-Foot by 3-Foot Sailing and Outboard Boat Handy-Andy, an 8-Foot Sailing Dinghy 
Snapper, 12-Foot Round Bottom Sailing Dinghy Carryme, a Utility Dink 
Whiz, 13’ 6” Hydroplane Takapart, & Folding Punt 
Sue, 15-Foot Motor Skiff Anabelle, The Dink for Aragon II 
Whiz, 16-Foot Baby Buzz Outboard Speedster Nymph, a 10-Foot Sailing Dinghy 
Transco, 18-Foot Outboard Runabout Dancer, a 12-Foot Dink 
Sharpie, 9-Foot Flat Bottom Dinghy Scandal, 14-Foot Outboard Motored Boat 
Kingfisher, 14-Foot Fishing Skiff Pixie, a V-Bottom Row Boat 
Canvasback, Outboard Canoe Gozo, 16-Foot Auxiliary Sloop 


Send for circular describing all of MoToR BoatinG’s books on motor boat building, operation and navigation. 


Price, $3.00 Mail Your Order Today 


Foreign Postage, 50 cents extra 


Largest Circulation MO () Read MoToR BoatinG 
Regularly 


in the Boating Field 
35 cents a copy BYOA\ IN Three Dollars a Year 


The Yachtsmen’s Magazine 


MoToR BoatinG, Dept. Y-12 119 West 40th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Portable a EL 
Tender and Life Boat. 
For Cruiser and Yacht 


The “PNUMATICRAFT” is the only portable, pneumatic boat with 
raised bow, stern and bottom. Easy to row; easy to carry; easy to rig up 
and launch. 
Rides the Waves Like a Duck — Cannot Upset or Swamp 
in Rough Water 

Packed in a bag, takes up little space’on the small Cruiser — no need of 
dragging a tender behind your boat — the PNUMATICRAFT ’ can 
be made ready for use in 2 minutes. Can also be fitted with sailing rig, at 
small additional cost. 

Ideal for Hunting and Fishing — Carry it with You 

in St Car — Very Compact, weighs only 25 lbs. 

Write for Illustrated Folder “Y” 


Pnumaticraft 


PNEUMATIC 
BOAT 
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Newark, N. J. 





102 Murray St. 
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SHIPMATE! 


HOW ABOUT SOMETHING FOR THE 
BOAT AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT? 
There’s nothing tickles a sea-going bird more 
than some smart addition to the ship’s 

equipment. 
For instance: a little Post Light for the out- 
board dinghy, a clock or compass. 


Dozens of other equally good items are 
shown in the Carpenter Catalog. 


If you do not have a copy send for one at 
once. Mailed on request. 


Established 1840 


GEo-B-CARPENTER & CO. 
MARINE SUPPLIES 
Sailmakers and Riggers 
202 W. AUSTIN AVENUE CHICAGO 
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Magellan. All the great navigators were simple men at 
heart; but they knew the stars. 

Day had a broad, eclectic taste in literature, and was a 
most persistent reader, particularly of historical material. 
He loved to read the old reports of the admirals of the 
British Navy, and compare them with the statements 
made in histories regarding their actions and careers. His 
view of history was like that of Napoleon, that it is “‘a 
fable agreed upon.” 

In his habit of acquiring knowledge Day took. little 
heed of the passage of time. His bed chamber sometimes 
was filled with books, overflowing the bookcases and mak- 
ing heaps and mounds in the corners. Here his light 
would glow hour after hour when the rest of the household 
was asleep, and he would desist from reading only when 


| coming dawn warned him that he must rest. At that time 
| his brain was crystal clear, and he took in every ray of 


truth that was in his subject. If there was aught but 
truth, he detected its presence. He hated lies and liars, as 
he also hated pomp and circumstance. ‘‘Swank,”’ as we 
know it, irritated or amused him. On his voyages he 
would anchor his little boat sometimes near a great 
steam yacht, and putter about decks in his worst sea- 
going clothes, by way of a mild reproof against swank. He 
had no grievance against men who owned big yachts, but 
he weighed the man who owned the vessel and not the 
vessel itself. He had a far deeper respect for a good navi- 
gator in a small boat than for a poor navigator in a big 
one. 

Although Day was a man of simple tastes and manners, 
he was not without a proper degree of pride in his ances- 
try. He told me, casually, at different times, that on his 
mother’s side he was descended from a line of eminent 
Dutch navigators and scholars. His father was an English 
scientist, interested in the study of fossil remains, and it 
was to bring a collection of such remains to an American 
museum that he left his native England, and brought his 
family, including the lad Thomas Fleming, to New York. 

There was nothing in Day’s manner or speech to indi- 
cate his English origin. He spoke with a decided New 
York twist, the result, I assume, of training in the city’s 
public schools. But he did not think in the terms of the 
average resident of New York. He had a cosmopolitan 
view, and to him there was no such thing as nationality, 
for he felt that at bottom humanity is the same the world 
over. 

In short, Day was a philosopher, and a broad one. He 
was, as most of his friends know, also a poet. Although 
he was associated most of his life with business affairs, he 
was far from being a business man. He was too generous 
to make a good merchant. If a man came along who 
seemed to need a shirt, Day might take off his own and 
give it to him. In his later years the management of a 
boat supply house in New York city was to him more a 
diversion than a business. 

Nor did Day look the business man. He might have 
been a professor of music, a poet, a doctor — but a sailor, 
on his appearance, never. Physically he was frail, and sub- 
ject to seizures that would have dissuaded a man of 
weaker will from going to sea. I recall once making a trip 
with him to the eastward in Sea Bird, and leaving him 
at Block Island to return by boat to New York, while he 
kept on, only to fall unconscious at the helm of his boat 
when alone. He lay for some time, possibly hours, while 
the boat steered herself, and at last reviving, took a bear- 
ing, and resumed his course. His transatlantic voyages, 
in the Sea Bird from New York to Gibraltar, and in the 
Detroit (power boat), from New York to Queenstown, 
were made as much on nerve as on strength. They took 
heavy toll of him, and he was never as strong after the 
last voyage as before. In his declining strength he was 
hastened to his end by sustaining a broken hip, which 
kept him for months in hospital, only to emerge weakened 
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1 will find her fast and very able’’ 


Jeo Blin 


I HAVE designed this schooner with very slight modifications 
of my successful schooner ‘‘Monomoy"’ and my new *‘Malabar 
IX” now under construction. The owner of this boat will find her 
exceptionally fast; she will be dry and easy in heavy weather. 
High bulwarks and great initial stability. An ideal boat.for the 1928 
Bermuda Race. 

Length o.a. 57’ 8’’; w.1. 43’ 2’; beam 14’ 2”; draft 
7’ 9’. Construction: on the heavy side with double- 
sawn white oak frames. A 32-40 h.p. Red Wing motor 
with starter and cockpit moe 3 will give speed 
under power of about eight knots. Engine located in 
roomy separate compartment. 

An exceptional feature for a boat of this size is the two 
double staterooms and large main cabin. Forecastle large 
enough to sleep three paid hands. Equipment throughout 
complete and of the best. 


Plans and full details on request 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


























CHANCE 
RUNABOUTS AND CRUISERS 


HEN buying a Chance boat, your own interior 

arrangements can be incorporated without 
undue expense, as our stock hulls can be finished with 
any one of several layouts. This personal service aids 
you to select the proper cruising accommodations for 
your purpose. 


Single cabin ‘‘Weeyacht”’ in 36’, 38’ and 40’ 
length, embodies everything that you could 
desire. Sleeps four in comfort. Absolutely sea- 
worthy. 

Double cabin ‘‘Weeyacht”’ in 36’, 38’ and 40’ 
length. Sleeps four forward and three aft. Sepa- 
rate lavatories. Engine room under bridge. Built 
of finest materials and a wonderful sea boat. Speed 
up to 35 miles. 

Mahogany V Bottom high-speed Runabout. 
26’ x 6° 6” x 2’. Staunchly built but light in 
weight. At a most reasonable price. 

Chance ‘‘Tomboy’’ Runabout 32’ x 6’ x 25”. 
Fourteen-foot cockpit accommodates ten people. 
Speed up to 38 m.p.h. Hundreds of these boats 
now in use. 

Chance ‘‘ Middy,” a 20’ x 5’ Round Bottom 
Runabout with automobile control. Has large 
fuel capacity and makes an ideal tender. 

We also build a 26’ x 5’ 8” x 1’ 8” Semi-V 
Bottom Runabout. Its price will be a revelation 
to you. 


The first 75’ Stock Cruiser with unexcelled accommodations 
will be completed this month. Ask about it. 
Write us for further information. 


Chance Marine Construction Co. 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 







The Brunswick 
Self-Contained Unit 


Built in five sizes 


Units: 


M/Y Faith 
H/B Gadfly 


M/Y Irwin 


PREFERRED 
REFRIGERATION 


FOR THE SMALLER AND 
MEDIUM SIZE YACHTS 


The Brunswick Self-Contained Refrigerating and Ice 
Making Units are especially adapted for the above serv- 
ice. These Units meet the exacting requirements of 
space limitations, of fluctuations in atmospheric and 
sea-water temperatures, of minimum attention and of 
dependability with economy. 


BRUNSWICK-KROESCHELL COMPANY 

Refrigerating & Ice Making Machinery — Fower & Heating Boilers 

New Brunswick.N.J. ~ ~ ~ Chicago, IIL 
DISTRICT DISTRIBUTION & SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















Some recent. 
installations 
of Brunswick 
Self-Contained 


M/Y Goodwill 
H/B Gracewin 
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GRAY “Six-40” 





of the Four ie of America’s Builders 
of Stock Cruisers up to 30 feet in length 


Power Increased - Vibration Reduced 


In pace with latest approved practices of the best marine engi- 
neers, embodies all the latest features that increase power, pick- 
up, and reduce vibration to a hitherto unknown minimum. 


Outstanding Features 


—Shortest, lightest, lowest (above center of shaft), 
sturdiest “Six” in its power class. 
—Big crankshaft, big bearings, long pistons. 
—Lowest center of gravity. 
—Pressure lubrication, = no oil leaks anywhere. 
—Handy oil filler—big hand hole plates. 
— Accessible valve ad he ments behind oil-tight plates. 
—Silent adjustable Morse timing chain. 
—Submerged pressure oil pump. 
—Great flexibility of — variable, 
185 to 3000 R. P. M. 


Price with Aluminum Base $595—with Iron Base $575 
Write for Catalog 
GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO.,720LaFayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


powL Es HOLMES & HECKER, 259 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 
Y MARINE Wee BS OF CANADA, Ltd., Torsato, Ontario, Canada 

GRAY. ALDRICH CO., 6 Commercial Boston 

JOHNSON & TOWERS fw Arch Street, Béiladeiphia, Pa. 


MAHON & GALL Pratt and Gay Streets, Balt 
ATLANTIC Bain, J ARD C0. 
Chicare, dng 
PaciFic co as oe 1315 E. 7th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Gray Motors 


BUILT BY PIONEERS—ENGINEERS—LEADERS 











—a new-type, 93-ft. 
Mathis Houseboat 
built for Judge Robt. W. Bingham, Louisville, Ky. 


Representative of a new class of 93-ft. boats, 
which combines every comfort possible in a 
yacht of less than 120 to 130 ft., with a great 
saving in production and operating costs. 


In Florida this year you'll find these Mathis-built 
93-ft. houseboats the center of attraction, because 
of their full-deck sterns, their trim yachtiness, 
their real speed, their remarkable seaworthiness, 
and their rare combination of comfort and ability 
to go anywhere. 


MATHIS YACHT Houseboats and 
BUILDING COMPANY Cruisers 


Front & Erie Sts., Camden, N. J. a 65 to 120 Feet 























and broken in health. In the last year of his life he knew 
that his end was near, and he clung closer to his old friends 
than ever before. When I last had him as a guest in my 
house at Whitestone, a few months before his end, he sat 
long before the glowing embers of an open fire and re- 
viewed the many years we had been friends. 

“‘I am slipping,” he said, ‘but life is sweet still.’’ 

> was the spirit of the man that made it sweet to the 
end. 





The Season on Barnegat Bay 
(Continued from page 57) 


with literally no second, as this boat won every race throughout 
the summer. These craft are the ablest boats for their size in 
Jersey waters and well deserve their revival. 

An unfortunate trend of the 1927 racing was the death of the 
20-foot sneakbox class. Only three of these boats raced, whereas 
five years ago there were nearly a score in action. None of the 
trio sailed in enough races to qualify, so for the first time in 20 
years there is no Barnegat sneakbox champion. Present indica- 





Suds, William Wood’s 18-foot catboat champion. 


tions are that the class will not be scheduled by the B. B. Y. R. A. 
next season. The death of these scows, inherently Barnegat in 
their history and development, is due primarily to the introduc- 
tion of the Class E sloops, and although intensive efforts have 
been made to keep the class in existence the competition of the 
newer scows has been too severe. 

The racing season on Barnegat runs from June 26th to Labor 
Day, with the races held on successive Saturdays by the eight 
member clubs composing the B. B. Y. R. A., namely, Seaside 
Park, Island Heights, Bay Head, Mantoloking, Lavallette, Toms 
River, Ocean Gate and Beachwood. 


SUMMARY 
Boat Owner Club Points 
CLass E SLoors — 13 ENTRIES 
Peggy Dr. G. H. Thatcher os 2, 2. €. 82.73 
Viking II F. Schofield i, &.. ¥.4., 72.28 
Winsom Hardin 1: Bate 59.00 
Cxiass A CatsBoats — 5 ENTRIES 
Spy F. W. Thatcher S. -. ¥. €. 72.73 
Bat E. Crabbe 7. +. oe oe 59.09 
Mary Ann T. Brooks L. Bs. 58.70 
CLass B Catsoats — 10 ENTRIES 
Silent Maid E. Schoettle 1; H. ¥.C. 77.97 
Spider Snyder a 3 s&s 75.00 
Me Too Bailey ee ec. 73.44 
CLass A SNEAKBOXEsS — 35 ENTRIES 
Sea Pirate Griffith om & 2. <<. 82.86 
Nancy Lee Cox Bi. ¥.C. 80.95 
Curlew Downer we Ox Ge 78.10 
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ROLINDERS 
OIL ENGINES 


Our engines are finding 
a ready field wherever 
EXtE ey) RRA absolute reliability and 
Vt a he eae ee trustworthiness under the 
most adverse conditions 
is essential. 
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They are safe, depend- 
able, light weight, occupy 
little space and are ideal 
power for yachts where 
clean and smokeless as 
well as trouble-free opera- 
tion is desirable. 

















— a 


Smuggler chasers operated by the Spanish Government. Fifteen similar boats are fitted : 
with 160 H. P. four-cylinder BOLINDER oil engines, developing a speed of 13 knots. Literature on request 


BOLINDERS COMPANY, INC. 


from 6 H.P. to 600 H.P. New York City 









33 Rector Street 











Rosinson Crusoe: ‘‘Now 
Friday when we get this 
SHIPMATE set up you'll see how 


real men live. 


It was a Godsend that we were 


able to get it off the vessel.” 


SHIPMATES 


are made only by 














THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 
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KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. Out O'Luck 





| CLass B SNEAKBOXES — 25 ENTRIES 


Big Boy MacGregor a Se oe 86.61 
Gidunk Richman G: G. ¥. C. 83.45 
Howley | Pe oe 71.30 


HyYDROPLANES — 14 ENTRIES 


112 State Street * 38 Water Street Martini W. DeW. Horrocks _—‘iI. H. Y.C. 
Boston New York 18-Foot CaTBoats — 10 ENTRIES 
Suds W. Wood j. H.-Y. 
20-Foot SNEAKBOXEsS — 5 ENTRIES 
Duster Crabbe T. R. Y. C. ) leading con- 
F h Edith Doan T. Y. R. C. } tenders none 
or the Stormalong Kean i ¥-%, qualified 


Christmas Season 


WE HAVE 


Ship ‘Bell Clocks 
Marine and House “Barometers 
Barographs 
‘Marine and Prism Glasses 
Telescopes 
Flags and Club Signals 
International Codes 
Navigational ‘Books 
Pictures and “Books 
on Square “Riggers 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR “*'S” 












































Lo:imer Trophy, won by Evinrude Speeditwin, Oakland, Cal., 
Sept. 9. Evinrudes 1st, 2nd, 3rd in field of 20 entries. 


17.28 M.D.H. for 80 
Non-Stop Miles 


ofA pone to victory after victory on race courses, 

Evinrude completed on Oct. 17 one of the most 
remarkable speed-endurance runs of the year, when 
an Evinrude Fastwin Motor drove a 12 foot hydro- 
plane, Muy Pronto, through rough open sea 80 miles 
from Santa Barbara to Redondo, Cal, in four hours 
and fifty-five minutes. Muy Pronto was piloted by 
Henry Hazzard. Plane was swamped to gunwales 
at times, but Fastwin never missed a shot. 


Write for Evinrude literature and facts about Evinrude 
victories in America’s seven biggest official regattas. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
1511 27th ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





months. 





Class A catboats. Left to right: Bat, Mary Ann, Spy, Tamwock. 


PERPETUAL TROPHY WINNERS 


Trophy Winner Owner Club 
| CATBOATS 
| Morgan Cup Spy F.W. Thatcher S.P.Y.C. 
| Sewell Cup Spy F.W. Thatcher 5S. P. Y.C. 
| Toms River Challenge Spy F. W. Thatcher S. P. Y.C. 
| Wanamaker Cup Tamwock F.P. Larkin S. P. Y. C. 
| Middleton Cup Bat E. Crabbe 7 Se 
| SLoops 
| Stranger Cup Peggy Dr. G. H. Thatcher S. P. Y. C. 
| Doan Cup Peggy Dr. G. H. Thatcher S. P. Y. C. 
| Wolstenholm Cup Shadow E. M. Chance 9 oe A 
Atkinson Cup Viking II F. Schofield * % Ae 


—— 


CHARLES E. LUCKE, JR. 





What it Would Cost to Reproduce Spray 


(Continued from page 78) 


Although my father was a rapid and skillful worker with tools, his 
ship was built with deliberation. It took almost as long to build the 
boat as it took to sail her around the world. He was three years build- 
ing the Spray and the voyage took a bit over three years and three 


And so we come to the present day cost of the item of labor. The 
| “Thirteen (13) months of labor,”’ quoted, was worth $780 at that 
| time. At the present time the same amount of skilled labor would be 
worth $2,600. The book says (and the account was carefully kept) 
that $553.62 was expended for materials. In that day ship oak could 
be obtained for 8 cents per square foot, which at the present day costs 
40 cents, so we can safely multiply the quoted $553.62 by four and we 
have $2,214 plus, which would be about right now. That gives us a 
total of $4,814 as a present day rock bottom cost to the mariner 
shipwright who has the time and the inclination to do the work him- 
self. The Spray was over 14 feet breadth of beam, full bodied and 
bluff of bow, making a hull very difficult to build. 

And now about the complete set of working plans necessary for a 
builder to go by. These consist of: 1, Lines; 2, Construction Plans; 
3, Accommodation Layout; 4, Sail Plan; 5, Table of Offsets. It is as 
much work for a competent naval architect to work up a set of plans 
from available data, such as I have, as it would be from any other 
kind of working base. C. A. Nedwidek says he will get me out a set 
for $350 — a very reasonable price, and this is only because he would 
be interested in the particular problem. 

From my own point of view, Spray is not a practical boat to build 
at this day, for the cost has become too high for what you can get out 
of it. A well designed and modern ‘‘50—50”’ of 32’ x 10’ would give 
more for the money, go just as far, furnish just as much fun and be 
much more comfortabie to live in than was the dear old Spray. Such 
a boat might make a fresh tradition, which I say with all respect. 


VICTOR SLOCUM. 
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tal EED craft of the world --- churning the 

__ Sati of Biscayne Bay to foam--- trim, sleek, 
swift-moving. Smashing records--spraying myriad 
diamonds through the sun-lit air. GJ Among the 
spectators---the wealth of the world aboard pala- 
tial yachts and stately cruisers, gliding majestically 
here and there to better points of vantage. 


Cj This is the Annual Biscayne Regatta, only one of the unique 


attractions which make Miami a world-famed winter resort. 





For your convenience the City of Miami maintains the following 
booking offices, where you may make hotel or apartment reserva 


tions or receive authentic information 


CHICAGO 
104 South Clark Street 


NEW YORK 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
For descriptive Booklet, address 


Chamber of Commerce, Miami, Fla. 


CITY COMMISSION OF MIAMI 


SSS 























% LARSEN X 


American Made Yacht Sails 








PILANTOM 


Winner of Great 
South Bay Inter- 
Club Class Cham- 
pionship, fitted with 
Larsen sails. The 
whole fleet of eight 
yachts built this 
season was com- 
pletely fitted with 
Larsen sails and is 
one of the many 
representative one 
design classes 
equipped by 
Larsen. 











LOUIS J. LARSEN 
Yacht Sailmaker 


45 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Cable Address: Loular, N. Y. Phone: Beekman 6674 











4-Cyl. 12-15 H.P. “‘Special”’ 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


ORE Niagaras are being sold each year 

At the end of the biggest season we ever 

had (1926) we determined this year to assure our 

customers exceptional service and immediate 

delivery at the height of the season by increasing 

our production. Engines reserved for immediate 
and telegraph orders — express or fast freight. 


THE 4-CYL. 12-15 H.P. NIAGARA 
““SPECIAL”’ 


is a beautiful little engine. The last word in up-to-date de- 
sign. It will drive your boat from 14-2 m.p.h. faster than 
any engine of its size. More important still—It is thor- 
oughly reliable—always ready and easy to start. The 
smoothest and quietest of all 4-cyl. marine engines. 


Boat Owners! Boat Builders! 
And Dealers! 


Write for details. (State size of boat.) 


NIAGARA MOTORS CORPORATION 
Dunkirk Box 1222 N. Y. 
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a . e 
or Spring Delivery 


STOCK 40-FT. CRUISERS 


Boats delivered completely equipped, 
ready for owners. Photograph, full 
description and plans gladly sent on 
Vier request. 
Let us figure on your own speci- 
fications, or co-operate with your 
« a architect. 


as STAPLES, JOHNSON & CO. 
Biddeford, Maine Yard on Saco River 
IT COSTS LESS TO BUILD GOOD BOATS IN MAINE . 


























The New Class ‘‘B’’ Sturdy Twin for 1928 


A MASTERPIECE IN DESIGN 
AND STURDY CONSTRUCTION 


Nineteen Twenty Eight will be a big year for 
outboards and among outboard motors the Hart- 
ford Sturdy Twin will stand out as the climax in 
design of this type of motor. Here is a real 
motor, as sturdy and fine in appearance and per- 
formance as the best of marine motors yet so 
made that it serves the outboard. A high-speed, 
two-cycle, three-port type with a 2%”’ bore and 
2” stroke. Piston displacement 19.63 cu. in. 
Speed up to 3500 r.p.m. Propeller speed 60% of 
motor speed. Explosions in both cylinders 
simultaneous giving a perfectly balanced and 
vibrationless power flow. Write for circular on 
this motor — the latest thing in superior out- 
board motor design. 


The Gray & Prior Machine Company 


BUILDERS OF HIGH GRADE MARINE MOTORS FOR OVER A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


36 Suffield Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
Branch at 117 Commercial Street, Portland, Maine 



































The Southern California Season 
(Continued from page 59) 


pounds — very poorly stayed, and, to make a long story short, 
they saved the stick in an eight-mile breeze by lowering away and 
taking a tow home. Outside of her builders no one expected the 
stick to stay in her, and they replaced it with the stick which was 
saved from the Galliano. Friendship is a good boat and good look- 
ing. She will be hard to beat in her weather—winds of around eight 
miles. 

In the cruising classes there were built four new boats, three 
schooners and one yawl — all auxiliaries. 

The Ocean Waif was out first, I think some time in December, 
1926. Owned by Smith and Angleman, of the Wilmington Boat 
Works, she is hauled out before every race and the entire yard 
force polish her up, so that she is the equal of an “R”’ so far as 
the bottom goes. 

She was designed and built to win the Catalina Island trophy 
which was won by the Monsoon in 1926, as the cup went to the 
boat winning it twice. Well, she was beaten by the Monsoon, so 





Edson B. Schock, well known West Coast 
designer. 


the cup is on the shelf for good. Later, however, she won the 
Southern California Yachting Association championship, off 
Santa Barbara. 

In your issue for September, I think, page 82, you show Ocean 
Waif and call her the Champion of the Southern California 
Forty-Five-Foot Association. This is not so, the championship of 
the association having been won by Mr. G. C. Urlin’s Almardine 
II, a new yawl this year, designed by Schock. Ocean Waif 
finished third. 

LaVolpe, one of the new schooners, owned by Robert Demateis 
and designed by Angleman, distinguished herself by winning the 
Palos Verdes trophy, held by Monsoon for the race around San 
Clemente, and also by winning the race to Santa Barbara, the 
latter event being sailed in excellent time. 

Taking the season as a whole, while there were no spars carried 
away and little damage to the yachts outside of the loss of the 
Galliano, the new R boats seemed to have a little the best of it, 
Heather taking the California Yacht Club championship, the 
Santa Barbara long-distance race and the Los Angeles Yacht 
Club championship; while Debra won the Lipton Cup at Santa 
Barbara, and Sir Tom won the Southern California championship 
and the Isherwood Trophy. Friendship won the autumn series of 
the Los Angeles Yacht Club. 

In the cruiser class the new boats also had the better of the 
argument. Willtie, the new schooner owned by Williarmn Watson 
and designed by Schock, is too new to tell much about. She 
started in the Santa Barbara race five minutes after she had her 
sails bent for the first time, and finished third. 

There was very little interest shown here toward the close of 
the season, and we are looking for a much better season next year. 
This lack of interest was, I think, due to the attempt to schedule 
the week-end races on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, which 
required too much time for the average owner to take away from 
his business. 

The next season will start with the races in March, at which it 
is expected that several eastern owners will compete with their 


| yachts. M. W. Tt 
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Viking—Designed by Theodore D. Wells 


COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Reliable data on Sail, and Auxiliary, and Full Powered Yachts fitted with Steam, Diesel, or Gasoline 
propelling machinery, direct, gear or electrically connected to propellers. 

Model tests insure every dollar invested, and yachts designed by this office are notable for their freedom 
from extras. Your first cost is the final cost. Every line and detail is worked out under my personal 














supervision. 

SINCE 1902 IN NEW YORK CITY 
Consultations, TH EOD ORE D oN E L L S Yacht Brokerage 
Surveys and Naval Architect Engineer snd Comin 
Insurance 33 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK CITY Work 


TELEPHONE BOWLING GREEN 0548 





















































Able, roomy, non-sinkable, decked-in 14-ft. 
sailing skiffs. Suitable for sailing, rowing, or out- 
board motor. 

Sea-going and speed boats for outboard motors. 
The Exocetus, 8’ long, 4’ wide, will certainly give 


you a thrill. 
: Numerous other models of row boats, sail boats, 
Yacht Sailmaker motor boats, and boats for outboard motor. 


Builders of one-design Sail Boats 


CHAS. P FE McCLELLAN |_| CAPE COD SHIP BUILDING CORPORATION 


Manufact urer of Combed Egyptian Main Office, Show-room and Works: 


and American Yacht Ducks | Wareham, Massachusetts 
Branch Sales Office: 


22 Boomer Street, Fall River, Mass. 18 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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The S. pirit of Christmas 
with a Salt Water Tang 


What more appropriate gifts for 

the yachtsman’s fireside than a 

ship’s bell clock aloft and a pair of 
anchor andirons below. 


7 + 


W.& J. TIEBOUT 


118 Chambers Street New York 
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G* Gray Boats 


a ray Boat 
Ac 
SY 


Mr. Edwin M. Hill, 
Box 33 Pemaquid Harbor ,Maine. 


Oct. 24th 1927. 


Dear Mr. Hill:- 

As you know we have been using your 
Manning's Marine Anti-fouling Green on all of our 
models for the past year I am mighty glad to report 
that it has proven most satisfactory in every way 

I have been able - which is not the 
case with the average Boat Builder - to watch the 
anti-fouling and wearing qualities of this paint 
on one of our Standard Thirty-six Footers this past 
summer having lived aboard and cruised in her for 
Several weeks at a time demonstrating. 

The bottom paint on a boat is the least 
observed but the most important paint used on the 
craft and it is especially necessary that it be of 
the highest grade. In a craft such as ours - price 
is of minor importance but quality of first importance. 


I do not even know how your paint compares with others 


in price but I do know how it compares in SATISFACT . 
S very truly, 
; » 


FINE CRAFTSMEN AND PARTICULAR YACHTSMEN 
SPECIFY MANNING’S MARINE —IT STAYS CLEAN 


EDWIN M. HILL 


TARPON SPRINGS PEMAQUID HARBOR 
FLORIDA MAINE 
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Long Island Sound Championships 
(Continued from page 61) 


LARCHMONT CLAss O 


MR got lek one wae eads .738 
ee Fe ee .712 
GIP DOW. 6.0 vic sesiisiss .555 
NE oss atom} .524 
N. Y. Y. C. 30-Foot CLAss 
PEE. spa SG .810 
A EE eee ee ee .718 
NN 8 St or ora aaa .630 
os. 6 9). wie prides .593 
MS a ik s a> 0'e tie8R es 571 
SOE rege ee re .547 
| EEE Sea erry oe 514 
IL OS ST .441 
SouND SCHOONER CLASS 
7 ete eatin eh oan cee .766 
[0 Tigi OS eee stan 
sac cada tein ara .600 
20-RATING CLASS 
a er .765 
EOE ney .748 
SE rey tr .653 
PON ae qe eal eh Be .395 
6-METRE CLASS 
DO IEE SS SA, ee asin 
SO on ee eae .709 
SS LEE CLOT EET SY .615 
CO ee ie ee eae 484 
SE 2 as oe he teen 427 
Victory CLAss 
ee ree .950 
IR vce rrvitillnny aie s'es .736 
BES es re 731 
SEE ee re .671 
Se Perr eres .657 
» EE ae ee .641 
Rice tote hes ce .598 
I Fos i es dos .550 
ME yo Ree be .515 
Se .. 484 
| DED: . 5s heer eae .263 


SounpD INTER-CLUB CLAss 


BE Biri co a/c eee .816 
ME ig 55 AiG iw tbter ks .799 
RE ENED RES eee .729 
ES See ae .688 
SL ae een .656 
oi ig Sarg .619 
IE 5 ogc cose oho ge 547 
Es) a i ok wa .456 
Seer 447 
Si ee ahi aw echce 439 
ts. | Cee Te 407 
I eo aie pide .339 
Se. sy lac eaesae .217 
Star CLAss 
Ee eee .709 
A gee .691 
EGR RECENT Parr .682 
ee Ere .643 
Mc tye ate hero .586 
NE nn ond os ee eee .280 
CO” rr eee ee 177 
WEE Scot CLAss 
re ne .850 
PN a bia citions odie «+i .606 


Per Cent HANDICAP CLASS 
FIRST DIVISION 


eee ere .806 
i. OSes 2. ee .680 
SN oor. Rake. v Rote aa 5 .509 
SECOND DIVISION 
ee 6 ee .709 
ey ore .670 
en eee .612 
THIRD DIVISION 
C8! RE ee eee .766 
So sss etersce eee 
SEP eis ere .600 
DE 0's os yas beste .588 
FOURTH DIVISION 
OS a ars ees Soap Bs Bia .759 
Runaway Girl. ::........ .569 





To Nova Scotia with the Cruising Club 
(Continued from page 54) 


ran out into the clear a few miles from the Nova Scotia 
coast she was nowhere to be seen. The breeze by this time 
was gone and half an hour passed before Old Glory burst 
out of the fog bank with the commodore in tow. Prim 
Point was passed and we steamed through Digby Gut into 
the Annapolis Basin, a beautifully serene sheet of water 
under the warm afternoon sun, girt about by green fields 
and lofty hills, with the quaint town of Digby nestling 
at the western end. In due time the other vessels came in 
and we all proceeded towards our anchorage with the 
flagship leading, for a gentle breeze had sprung up. 
George Bonnell appeared at the wheel of Old Glory, 
resplendent in a brown derby, and, not to be outdone, 
Bob Bavier produced from somewhere a genuine stove- 
pipe hat. Tooting and honking like a flight of ducks, our 
ships came to rest before the town — and the outward 
bound passage was done. This was August 19th, nine 
days from Block Island, and all present or accounted for 
except Penekese. The last seen of her had been in the 
fog off Cape Ann the day we left Gloucester. 

There were days of skylarking ashore, but still Captain 
Baldwin did not appear and the commodore was unable to 
get any news of him on the beach. But when the Kathryn 
started out to sea on the 23rd of August we found 
Penekese anchored in the Gut waiting for tide. It was a 
welcome sight and we returned to harbor with the brave 
little ship in tow. This somewhat delayed our start, with 
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prraares Automatic Feathering Prémellers 


remove the drag of solid wheels when the boat is under sail | 
Owners of auxiliary type boats should learn of the advantages of these propellers 
| 


Positive in operation. No hollow 
shafts or levers. No springs or cams. 
Guaranteed to drive ahead, feather 
and reverse without jamming. Will 
function perfectly in all positions. 
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tor Made of 
best Babbitt 
Our booklet describes addi- | bronze. Raed, Hyde products are preferred 


tional products and contains 
valuable information. Write 
for it. 











Made of best materials and a stuffing | Men. Our reputation is built 


HYDE STUFFING BOX 
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by discriminating yachts- 












box of highest quality. on performance. 


















Hyde turbine type propellers for speed and efficiency. Hyde no-weed propellers for weed infested waters. Hyde 
stuffing boxes, stern bearings and adjustable struts. Bronze and steel shafting, set screws, lag screws and hanger bolts. 


HYDE a en BATH, ME. | 
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Everything that Floats 





Paint and Varnish Makers since 1889 


Top and Bottom Paints for 








““‘NEW JERSEY” Copper Paint is an absolute protection against the 
barnacle teredos and vegetable growth. Very smooth and provides a 
fast racing bottom. 

“NEW JERSEY” Ship and Deck Paint. The most satisfactory 
paint for use on spars, decks, floors, stairs, topsides‘and general wood 
work. Can be used on canvas, wood or metal. Not affected by salt 
water spray. 

“NEW JERSEY” Yacht White. The most practical finish for a 
yacht. Dries with a rich, velvety finish and is absolutely permanent. 
Can be washed and scrubbed. 

Sold by all leading dealers—or write direct to us. Write for 


booklet —‘‘ Davey Jones’ Locker’’— giving valuable informa- 
[tion on painting; sent without cost to you, 


New Jersey Paint Works 


Harry Louderbough, Inc. 
——— 


Wayne and Fremont Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
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City Electric Service 


for Your Cruiser 


MIVERSAS. Marine Electric Plants are truly 

ine en in ion quarters, are very 
fae Souperlie der power silently de- 

liver smooth, flickerless light. Sizes 1/2 K.W. to 1242 

K. W. in 32, 60, 110, 220 volts. 

Typical installations iacinds oh the “Wasp”, Wm. Wrig- 

Lag = Chica ‘0; “Edris”, Thomas H. Ince, Culver 









City, Cal., arette’, Gordon Hammersley, New 
York City; and Semon” W. J. Hole, Los Angeles. Bintnsting Ss 
Write for Catalog and Prices. ‘4 Universal 
UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY ‘arine Type 
63 Ceape St., Oshkosh, Wis. Electric Plant. 
Not connected with any 
other firm using the. 
name ‘‘Universal’’ 
Flexifour 
10-15 H.P. 
Four Cylinder 
Marine Motor 
Super-four 
Marine Motors 
GLS 15-30H.P. 
GLH 25-45H.P. 
GLR 50H.P. 
Racing Model 


Marine Motors, Industrial Engines.Pumping Units 








_ @uSENS 4 PRATT 
SAILMAKERS 
Bosron, Mass. 















YACHT "MARY" 
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the result that we did not get out past Point Prim till 
after noon. The day was calm with a high barometer, 
30.36, and a dense fog hung over the Bay. We were going 
back the way we had come, expecting to make harbor for 
the night in Grand Manan, but after about two hours a 
breeze struck in from south and freshened rapidly, 
kicking up a nasty chop. At 4:30 we had run off our 
distance by log. While still just as thick as before it was 
now so rough and the glass was commencing to fall so 
rapidly that it looked like trouble. The wind had canted 
into the southwest, bringing the sea abeam and making 
Kathryn do some trick rolling. We kept on cautiously for 
half an hour. Still no landfall. 

The skipper stopped her and we lay-to listening for the 
diaphone on Long Eddy Point. But there was not a sound 
except the scream of the wind. It was nat a choice situa- 
tion, for night was coming on and it looked as though we 
had missed Grand Manan completely. Rather than kick 
around the Bay at the mercy of the currents, the skipper 
decided to open her up wide and run for the American 
Coast in the hope of making a landfall and finding a harbor 
before it got dark. Hardly had we started, however, before 
a headland loomed through the mist and we found our- 
selves running into North Head. A few minutes later we 
were safe in harbor, which was not at all unwelcome then! 

There we encountered the gale of August 24th which 
did so much damage along the Nova Scotia coast. The 
other Cruising Club power boat, Jvirna, got into Cutler 


| Harbor and rode it out there. The Dragoon was at sea, 
| bound west, but got into Northeast Harbor. The little 
schooner Owl, which joined us at Digby, made a harbor 





in Passamaquoddy Bay. But the Surprise, Old Glory and 
Penekese caught a hard dusting in the Annapolis Basin, 
where a wicked short chop made up. All dragged, and the 
little Penekese went and sat upon the top of a sandy point 
at high tide. As the tide there has a range of 20 feet she 
was well out of harm’s way as soon as it started to go 
down. Aside from shearing the bolts off an iron casting 
on her keel she suffered no harm, and, as Captain Baldwin 
remarked, it was much better than having it drop off at 
sea. She was duly refloated and repaired. 

Surprise, Old Glory and Kathryn passed together 
through the Cape Cod Canal and held on for the home 
waters of the Sound, so ending one of the most unique and 
enjoyable cruises in which this scribe has yet taken part. 





Model Yachts for Experimental Purposes 
(Continued from page 76) 


built — is now pretty generally accepted. This can be done with- 
out experimental tank tests, and a well known model builder, Mr. 
O. E. Fleischer, of City Island, is prepared to build sailing models 
from designs-of naval architects and try them out against other 
models of new or existing boats, submitting data on the relative 
performances. This would save the designer much time, and 
would also save the owner the great expense entailed in building 
a full-sized boat with radical features that may be of a more or 
less experimental nature. 


The value of such a test is as follows: 

I. It will enable the architect to compare his latest creation 
with older boats from his own design, or those of other architects. 

II. It will assure prospective owners of the merits of a de- 
sign — and thus be a “guarantee”’ of the boat when built. 

III. It eliminates the waste of time for experimentation until 
the large boat is built and afloat. 

IV. It will enable architects to visualize and test their ideas 
at small expense, and eliminate_much “guess work” from the 
finished product. 

V. It will give a good comparison, at small expense, of the 
Universal and International rules in given sizes. 

Lastly, such models, after they have served their experimental 
purpose, may be disposed of readily at small financial cost. So 
why experiment with thousands of dollars when it can be done 
with single units of currency? 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 
(Continued from page 80) 

removal of the plant and administrative 
offices from South Bend, Ind., to Waukegan, 
Ill. The company now occupies a fine modern 
factory and office building with facilities for 
greatly increased production. The site on 
Lake Michigan, 40 miles north of Chicago, 
is ideal for experimental and testing pur- 
poses. Shipment of products and receipt of 
material will be accomplished by. direct 
connection with the Chicago Outer Belt 
Railway, as well as by water freight. 

The necessity for greatly increased pro- 
duction facilities became acute during the 
last year because of the great demand for the 
company’s products. The present factory 
unit of five monitors, with bay type of 
lighting, was planned to take care of im- 
mediate demand, but provision has been 
made for two additional factory units. A two- 
story office building, connected with the 
factory, provides maximum efficiency of 
operation in office arrangements. With an 
ideal location and with the new machinery 
and devices now available, the engineering 
department will be in a position to carry out 
even more effectively its work of advance- 
ment in the boat motor field. 











New Chisholm-Moore Cy- 
clone Chain Hoist. 


Chisholm-Moore’s New 
Cyclone Hoist 


Described as the “‘ most efficient, econom- 
ical and longest-lived light-weight high 
speed chain hoist built,” the new Model K 
Cyclone Hoist, manufactured by the Chis- 
holm-Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O., made 
its appearance recently. This new hoist is 
constructed on the same gyrating yoke 
principle that is to be found in the | a 
Cyclone model hoist manufactured by the 
same company, but new engineering im- 
provements give it a working efficiency of 
90% as against 80% for the previous models 
and a length of life considerably longer than 
that of their old model. 

The officials of the company say that in a 
series of rigidly conducted tests the new 
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Airplane view of St. Petersburg's new Recreation 
Pier, center yacht basin and ‘‘The Sunshine City." 











Make “The Sunshine City”’ 
Your Cruising Base This Winter 


UNDREDS of yachtsmen and 

boatmen have proclaimed St. 
Petersburg as the ideal cruising base 
for a winter vacation. Situated on the 
southern tip of delightful Pinellas 
Peninsula, iain ian the west 
coast of Florida, St. Petersburg is at 
the center of the Gulf Coast’s most 
interesting region. 


From St. Petersburg short cruises 
may be taken to points in Tampa 
Bay, to Bradenton, Sarasota, Venice, 
Boca Grande, Fort Myers or the Ten 
Thousand Islands on the south, or to 
Belleair, Clearwater, Dunedin, Tar- 
pon Springs, Cedar Keys and other 
points on the north. You can take 
your choice of sailing on the open 
Gulf or ‘in the sheltered bays and 

inlets behind 

Florida’s myriad 

‘ keys. 

At St. Petersburg 
you will find 
every facility 
and attraction 
for the yachts- 
man or boatman. 
Here are three 








JE ote 


e Sunshine City 


Th 


excellent yacht har- 
bors, a beautiful 
Yacht Club building, 
marine ways, supply 
houses and repair 
shops. 

Here, too, you will 
find the best of accom- 
modations, if you wish 
to live ashore part of 
the time. A wide variety of enter- 
tainment is always available — thea- 
ters, concerts, regattas, festivals. 
And you will enjoy here a greater 
variety of outdoor sports than is 
offered in any other city of the 
Southland. 

Plan now to come to this hospitable 
Sunshine City. Write for our special 
Yachting booklet, also our new 
Sports booklet. Address M. P. Co- 
nant, Chamber of Commerce, or use 
the coupon below. 


M. P. CONANT $i; 
Chamber of Commerce , 
St. Petersburg, Florida i 
I 

! 

I 

me | 





Please send me a copy of your 
(-] General Booklet [[] Sport Booklet 
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This Habit 
Pays Dividends 


Of those you see in a dentist's wait- 
ing room only a very few are there of 
their own accord, The others are 
seeking selief from pain. Asa simple 
health measure, let your dentist pre- 
vent trouble. It is far easier than 
correction. See him at least once 











every six months. 




















Wh 7 4 out of 5 are penalized 


Look around you. The faces of men and women you pass 
on the street reveal the appalling truth. Neglect is taking 
its toll in health. And 4 out of 5 after forty, and thousands 
younger, are innocent victims of that grim foe—Pyorrhea. 


At These Uneven Odds . . . Don’t Gamble 


What an insidious enemy it is! Its poison that forms at the 
base of teeth creeps through the body. Health is destroyed. 
Such troubles as rheumatism, stomach disorders, anemia 
and facial disfigurement often follow. 

But two simple preventive measures will protect health. 
Let your dentist examine teeth and gums at least twice each 
year. And start using Forhan’s for the Gums, regularly, 


morning and night. 


This dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., for 
many years a Pyorrhea specialist, prevents Pyorrhea or 
checks its vicious course—if used regularly and in time. It 
firms gums; also it keeps teeth white and protects them 
against acids which cause decay! 





You Can Be 
Sure Of This 


Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 
ant does just whatwe promise 
for it. It safeguards mouth 

nose and throat against oral 
infection and relieves un- 
pleasant breath instead of 
concealingthisem- 
barrassing trouble 
behind a tell-tale 
odor. Thousands 
are now keepin 

breath sweet an 

fresh this sensible 
way. Try it. Atall 
druggists, 35c and 
60c. 














So, to be on the safe side, 
start using Forhan’s for the 
Gums, now. Teach your 
children this good habit. 

Unlike ordinary tooth 
pastes, it contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid used by 
dentists everywhere in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It is 
health insurance. All drug- 
gists, in tubes, 35c and 60c. 


Formulaof R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York. 





orhanys for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE 


IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 











Model K was operated continuously for a 
period of 320 hours. At the end of that period 
it was taken down and thoroughly inspected 
and it was found that no repair parts were 
needed and only slight wear was noted on 
the working parts. Considering that this test 
was the equivalent of lifting and lowering 
38,400 one-ton loads, the performance of the 
hoist becomes all the more remarkable. 


A New Gray Catalog 


The Gray Marine Motor Company has 
ready for mailing their new 1928 catalog 
—a complete book covering the ten 
different sizes of Gray motors, of from 5 to 90 
h.p., including five “Fours’’, three “Sixes” 
and a single and double-cylinder engine of 5- 
and 10-h.p. sizes. In addition to covering all 
specifications of the motors, the catalog 
— much valuable propeller and accessory 

ata. 


A New Move by Fay & Bowen 
Engine Co. 


The Fay & Bowen Engine Company, 
Geneva, N. Y., has recently closed a con- 
tract with the Continental Motors Corpora- 
tion, of Detroit, whereby in addition to its 
well-established line of Faybow engines, the 
firm will be able to place on the market a full 
line of the celebrated six-cylinder Conti- 
nental automotive engines converted by the 
Fay & Bowen Engine Co. for marine work. 
Converted for marine service through Fay- 
bow design and to Faybow standards, the 
combination cannot fail to prove an im- 
portant factor in the marine field. These 
engines will be marketed by the Fay & 
Bowen Engine Co. under the name of 
Faybow-Continental. 

Walter L. Fay, who with Ernest S. Bowen 
started the business of Fay & Bowen Engine 
Co. over a quarter of a century ago and who 
resigned as president in 1921 to act as chair- 
man of the board of directors, has now re- 
sumed the office of president of the company 
left vacant by the resignation of Walter C. 
Ware. The active management of the com- 
pany has been placed in the hands of the 
treasurer, Glenn W. Gray who has been with 
the Fay & Bowen Engine Co. for 25 years. In 
the sales department the services of Charles 
F. Loew, well known to the trade through 
his former connections with the Loew-Victor 
and Loew-Knight marine engines, have been 
secured. 





Avocet II, a new 38-foot express cruiser for 
John Warwick, of Miami, Florida, built by 
the Casey Boat Building Co., and powered 
with a pair of 45-70 h.p. Red Wing Thoro- 
breds, which drive her at 16 m.p.h. 


A Portable Ice Boat 


No longer need the ice boating enthusiast 
be confined to a single sheet of ice because of 
the size and weight of his craft. The War- 
hawk Company has solved the problem of 
portability and offers an ice boat which 


| folds to fit the running board of a car and 


which can be assembled in a few moments 
without the aid of tools. 

For a portable craft, this boat is large, 
carrying a jib-headed rig of 97 square feet. 
The cockpit is a novel feature, being latticed 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Waterbury 
Ship’s Bell 
Clock 
No. 10 





—anda 


-Y WATERBURY 
Ship’s Bell or Motor Boat 
CLOCK 


will make an excellent gift for that boat of 
yours. Equally suitable for the yachtsman’s 
home. Your friends, too, will appreciate 
such a remembrance at this season. 


Quality clocks......but moderately 
priced......with values made possi- 
ble only by large manufacturing 
and raw material resources. 


We will give you the name of a dealer, or 
serve you direct, if you cannot find them in 
your locality. 





An ornamental ship’s bell clock with a 
true nautical touch. A ten-spoke steering 
wheel sets off the 41% inch silvered metal 
dial. 

Naturally there is an 8-day movement. 
Ideal as a Christmas gift or Regatta trophy. 


Price Bronze finish 
$37.50 $3.50 extra 
























WATERBURY CLOCK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Factories: WATERBURY, CONN. 






<— 









Waterbury Ensign 


An 8-day Motor Boat Clock mounted 
upon a brass pedestal of nautical design. 


Appropriate as a 
trophy or Christmas 
gift. Stands 6 inches 
high and has a base 


338 in. in diameter. 


Its weight makes it 
ideal as a paperweight 
desk clock. 


Price, $22.50 


Bronze finish 
$3.50 extra 








Waterbury 
Ship’s Bell Clock No. 17 


MODERATE priced striking 
lock with jeweled movement 
mounted upon cast brass base. 
Measures 55% inches wide, 8 in- 
ches high. Beveled glass, graceful 
lines and fine craftmanship mark 
this clock. 





Waterbury Ship’s Bell Clock No. 16 
Oue most beautiful clock set ever offered to the yag 


_ 8-day, jeweled clock, an accurate aneroid barometer and a u 
thermometer, measuring 8 inches high and 1234 inches long, 414 inch : : 
silvered metal dials. Beveled glasses. All finished in polishe brass and Hin ee i 


heavily lacquered. Unsurpassed for the finest saloons or as a trophy. 
Price, $97.50 Bronze finish, $10.00 extra 
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COMMON SENSE 
tells you that 





Wilcox 
Inside Pattern 
Port Light 
Fig. 5251 


May be fitted to order with 
W. C. patented port light 
screen. Held securely by 
snap rings. Easily removed 
é for cleaning. Screens of cop- 
" i per gauze, mosquito proof. 






—" money you spend or save on 
furnishings makes no difference in the 
seaworthiness of your boat. Mahogany or 
gum trim? Silk or chintz? Sterling or silver 
plated ware? Such decisions simply bear 
on the question of comfort, service or 


perhaps luxury. 





Wilcox 


But when it comes to decisions regarding nities Diliade 
the materials and equipment upon which the safety of the boat and even for Decks 
human life depend — there can be no safe compromise ‘on Quality. Anchor Fig. 531 
equipment, Windlasses, Cleats, Steering Gear, etc. are vital factors, and the Heavily galvanized iron. 
craft itself is jeopardized by improper selections. or ag pens Fann 

In itself the boat is a masterpiece from the hands of the designers and sss Gonar wilik ar etthoat 
builders, who are agreed upon the necessity of seaworthy fittings, and who a 
recognize the Dependability of Wilcox Sea Seasoned Hardware. 
There are too! articles bearing the Wilcox Trade mark. Make certain 
your specifications call for W. C. Brand. Be sure to say “Wilcox” when T 
qe 


ordering from your dealer. 


The Standard of the Marine Field for Eighty Years 
Sea Craft Suggestions and Supplies” will give you an exce llent idea of 
the important part good fittings play in the production of a high-grade boat. 
‘‘Sea Craft’’ contains page after page of most interesting data and facts 
dear to the heart cf everyone interested in yachting. Tells how to box the 
compass, how to make splices and knots. Gives correct use of flags, hints on 
steering gear, proper ground tackle for mooring or cruising. Sent only on 
receipt of 50 cents. 


WILCOX 


Dependable eu Wilcox Galvanized boat nails, 
boat rivets, screws, bolts, 


<a washers, nuts, etc., are heavily 

--  Rity coated with pure zinc by the 

aril 1e ar ware hot dipped method. Give extra 
long service. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN @& CO., Inc., Established 1847 


10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn., U.S. A. 
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for convenient folding. The runners are cast 
iron shoes, bolted to an oak body, with brass 
bushings for chock bolts. The entire boat is 
finished in natural wood color, heavily 
varnished. 

Many yacht clubs are ordering these 
boats for use as a new winter class, for of 
course they are standardized. 


McMillan’s Sons, Block Makers, 


Move to New Quarters 


W. H. McMillan’s Sons, manufacturers of 
tackle blocks, have removed their New York 
office and salesroom from 153 South Street, 
to 49 South Street, New York, N. Y 


Chris Smith and Sons Expand 


The rapid growth of Chris Smith & Sons 
Boat Company — its consistent and con- 
tinuous expansion — is a result of the vision, 
inspiring optimism, and tireless efforts of 
Jay Smith and Bernard Smith, sons of the 
famous race boat builder, Chris Smith, of 
Algonac. In consequence, the announcement 
from the builders of Chris-Craft that Jay 
Smith has been made president and general 
manager, succeeding his father, who has 
become chairman of the board, is a natural 
move. Bernard Smith is now vice president 
and secretary, while Catherine Smith re- 
tains the office of treasurer and Owen Smith 
assumes the management of the Detroit 
branch. 

John E. Clifford, recently appointed 
general sales manager, is directing the sales 
activity and promotion work from the fac- 
tory. He brings to this task a broad and 
diversified experience gained in the export 
and domestic fields of automotive mer- 
chandising. 

Factory facilities have been increased to 
care for a tremendous production of mahog- 
any runabouts for 1928. To the 114,517 sq. 
ft. under roof have been added 54, 000 sq. ft., 
providing a total of 168,517 sq. ft. devoted 
to the manufacture of Chris-Craft runabouts. 

The. management has announced the 
creation of a new Marine Engine Division in 
which two marine motors have been de- 
veloped, a 200-h.p. eight-cylinder V-type 90 
degree motor, and a 150-h.p. six-cylinder 
marine motor. Both will make their debut at 
the Motor Boat Show. This is a striking 
innovation in the boating field. The practice 
of building the completed unit has for years 
been justified in automotive circles, almost 
every successful car manufacturer building 
the motor for the automobile which he 
produces. The Chris Smith organization is 
evidently prompted by the same economic 
principles of manufacture. 

Further announcement has been made to 
the effect that a new custom 28-foot hydro- 
plane runabout, successfully tested during 
the past year, will be shown at the New 
York Motor Boat Show. This custom 
hydroplane, powered with the new 200-h.p. 
Chris-Craft motor, has a guaranteed speed 
of 55 miles per hour. In its design is incor- 
porated every detailed refinement which 
would be expected in a super custom run- 
about. 


Banfield Distributors for Lake 
Erie 

Banfield Sea Skiff Works announce the 
appointment of the Lake Erie Yacht Broker- 
age Corporation, of Cleveland, as distrib- 
utor for the district from Toledo to Put-in- 
Bay. Messrs. Porter and Sanderson, heads of 
the firm, have been very successful in intro- 
ducing Chris-Craft in this territory. The 
addition of the Banfield line places them in a 
strong position for the coming season. One 
of the latest Banfield ‘‘32’s”’ will be on dis- 
play in the new show room of the corpora- 
tion and will be exhibited at the coming 
Cleveland Auto Show. 























“Hot water or 
cold—it works 
swell with either!’’ 







“Hasn’t scratched yet!” 


Smoothest, creamiest beard-tamer 
you ever laid cheek-by-jowl with a 
razor is this Barbasol. 


Why, the good old blade just hones 
to meet it, and the toughest whisk- 
ers fall with never a jolt or pull. 


So easy, swift and gentle is this Mod- 
ern Way of Shaving. Here’s the 
whole story, mates: 

1. Wash the face 


(but leave it wet) 


2. Spread on Barbasol 
(but don’t rub in) 


3. Shave! 


No brush. No rub-in. No after-sting 
or smart, because Barbasol leaves the 
natural oils right in the skin — takes 


nothing away but the whiskers. 4 

Quick relief from ingrowing hairs, 

sunburn, windburn, chap. Like to ra 

meet Barbasol? J 

**Mister, you’re next!’ Try Barbasol The 

three times, according to directions. ve en 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


a enclose 10c. 


a "Please send trial tube 
Barbasol ““*** 


For Modern Shaving” % 
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TO READERS OF 
YACHTING 


OR the last year and a half Billy 
Atkin has been editing Fore 
An’ Aft. In this short time it has 
grown in circulation from a few 


hundred to over 3,500. 
The reason for this is because: 
Fore An’ Aft is published for the 
yachtsman. 
It has no axe to grind, nor favorites. 
It is owned and edited by amateur 
yachtsmen. 
It is original and genuine. 
It is an amateur’s effort to produce 
a readable paper. 
It welcomes the trade to its adver- 
tising pages: 
but trade is divorced from its 
editorial pages. 
The fact that you are a reader of 
YACHTING makes us believe you 
will enjoy Fore An’ Aft. 


The subscription is $4.00 a year. 
The coupon is for your convenience. 


VIGIIITITIVITITVIITIIIIIIFIVIIIIII III IF II IIIT IV II IIIIIIVIIIG 


You may send me Fore An’ Aft for 12 
months for which I enclose subscription 


fee of $4.00. 


Or send me Fore An’ Aft for one year in 
combination with 


Tue Yacutinc Monruyy........ $8.50 
PS... ose au ss ceeeeces $6.50 
NAVIGATION, HOSMER........... $5.50 
How To Make CLIPPER SHIP 

WOOULs, SUOOMS ... 6 6. 06sec $5.50 
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FORE AN’ AFT 
HUNTINGTON,N. Y. 

















HEADQUARTERS 


COMPASSES 


NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
COMPASS SPECIALISTS SINCE 1870 


UNDERLIT 
COMPASSES IN ALL 
TYPES OF BINNACLES 


vachtBinnace Le S. RITCHIE & SONS 


for 111 CYPRESS ST. BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Smail Cockpit 

















T. B. F. BENSON 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


AND 


YACHT BROKER 


be 


371 Bay ST. 
TORONTO, 2 
CANADA 





Phone Elgin 3709 


YOLANDA 
Cable Address: Bingley Toronto 

















eRe 








Sail Slides and Track 


Catalog on request 


185 AMORY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


























AN IDEAL FAMILY BOAT 


Suitable for any outboard motor and their design and honest work- 
munship assure the owner of many years of safe pleasure-boating 





Specifications 


16-FOOT BOAT—4 8” beam, 14-FOOT BOAT—4’ 6” beam, 
3’ 4” transom, 5’ covered deck. Neng 3’ at transom, 4’ 4” covered deck. ‘$122 
CAMBRI 


F. O. IDGE 
UNUSUAL PROPOSITION FOR DEALERS 
We operate a well cauipped yard for build- 


ing or overhauling up to 80 feet under cover 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


GEORGE T. JOHNSON & SONS 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 
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RICE 18-FT. MAHOGANY MOTOR BOATS 

















Model-A with 10-15 h.p. Universal Flexifour engine. 
Seats five people — speed 14-16 miles..... $1200.00 


Model-B with six-40 Gray engine. 
Seats six people — speed 22-25 miles...... $1450.00 


All boats have lifting rings 14 feet apart for 
handling on davits or crane 


RICE BROTHERS CORPORATION 


EAST BOOTHBAY, MAINE 

















Marine Engines 
Built by Gar Weod 


have proved themselves supreme in every 
test of stamina and speed in the greatest 
racing events of the world. A‘‘Gar’’ Wood 
Marine Engine in your speed boat or 
cruiser means complete satisfaction. 


GAR WOOD, INC. 





Put Not 
Your Trust 


— nor unnecessary dollars — in 
any old tender. Enjoy next sea- 
son with a new one that is every 
inch a thoroughbred. Designed 
and built by men who specialize 
on small craft and standard- 
ized for economy’s sake. Full 
details and specifications next 
month. Look for announcement 
in January YACHTING 








Owners, boat builders, naval archi- 
tects: write for advance information. 


ROCKLAND TENDER 
AND RIGGING CO. 
P. 0. Box 1655, Boston, Mass. 








Operating two yards conveniently 

















MAHOGANY 


Handsome, Durable, 
Light weight 


Let us quote on 


Planking, Mouldi 
Plyw Panels, "Bec B Pe 
Ceiling and Staving. 


Indiana Quartered Oak Co. 
225 East Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
** Have an All Mahogany Boat — It costs no More!’”’ 























319 Connecticut Avenue Detroit located in New England 
Va 
Build your boat of | 
PHILIPPINE * 











CRUISERS 
RUNABOUTS 
ENGINES 


We are agents for Dodge Watercars, Johnson 
Aquaflyers, Hallett & Stearns Engines and Marine 
Equipment of every sort. 

We are designers and builders of 


THE SAVAGE CRUISER 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


SAVAGE BOAT & ENGINE CO. 


780 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 























BUILD AND RACE 
THIS MODEL STAR BOAT 


A most complete model construction set of the famous 
international star class. Built on the scale of 14%” to the 
foot. The set consists of all wooden parts shaped, lead 
keel, all screws and brads, sail material, spars, small 
plane, sand paper, rigging cord and deck fittings. A very 
complete set of instructions for assembly are also fur- 
nished. Send for literature on this construction set. 


Our complete catalog of model boats, engines, boiler 
and fittings sent postpaid upon receipt of 25c. 


BOUCHER, INC. 


Headquarters for Model Makers 


415 MADISON AVE. ’ NEW YORK CITY 
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Now ‘Ready 


Plans for building ACE are now ready. ACE was designed specially 
for YacuTinc. She is a speedy and easily-built outboard Motor Boat 
and was fully described in the September number of Yacutinc. Com- 
plete set of blue prints and construction plans (scale 114” to 1’) will 
be mailed upon receipt of price, $2.00. 


YACHTING, INC 


25 West 43RD STREET New York City 


























FOR XMAS! 


| 
HANDSOME BINDERS | 
FOR YOUR 1927 COPIES OF | 





A HANDSOME ADDITION TO YOUR LIBRARY 





Each binder holds six copies of Yachting. 
It is very simple to insert each copy as 
received, keeping them neat, clean, intact 
and in consecutive order. Ideal for handy 
_ reference. 


a oe oe eae For Your Convenience- - ----—— 


YACHTING, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
There is enclosed $...... for one [] two [|] binders to be 
sent to 





Sent to You 
POSTPAID 
One Binder Ee Name ++ 46 he 6 6 OE 616 OO be 60's 08 6-000 596.6 Ow 6 650 08 Ow OO 40 08888 


i cceccees cena ct MIR... sou od dw ccs cvecucdeupecevnneabdeccncdetseedae 
(Foreign postage 50c per binder) 
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Jeffery’s 
Aviation Liquid Marine Glue 
Solves Vibration Problems 


Used between double-planking, and _ elsewhere, 
Jeffery’s Aviation Liquid Marine Glue keeps motor- 
boats and hydroplanes watertight in spite of vi- 
bration. There are Ferdinand Products for many 
other marine uses. 

Write for Booklet: ‘‘What to Use and How to Use It”’ 


4 Lw.Ferdinandéco¢2y 


Boston,M 


















EDSON 


FANCY WOOD WHEELS 
SCREW STEERERS 
BRACKET, BRASS STAND 
BRIDGE DECK AND 
AUXILIARY STEERERS 
BILGE PUMPS 
BOOM BUFFERS 
MARINE APPLIANCES 


New Catalogue M on Application 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CORP. 


NEW YORK Main Office and Works 
142 Raymond St., Brooklyn 375 BROADWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pan 























HIS shows our latest design 40’ standardized auxiliary. 

May be had in schooner, jib or gaff headed mainsail, 

yawl or ketch rig. Keel or centerboard. Can be powered 
with Model Z Gray 6—40 or Scripps F-4. Windlass, turnbuckles 
etc., and all deck hardware of best grade bronze. Cabin trunk 
and outside joiner work in mahogany. Constructed in a good 
substantial manner. Large roomy cabin. Our aim is to create a 
boat that will make a comfortable seagoing cruiser, of pleasing 
appearance, and that will give a good turn of speed. 


Dimensions: 40’ 0.a., 30’ l.w.l., 11’ beam, draft in keel model 
5’ 6”, in centerboard model 4’. 


OTHER SIZES..................30’ — 36’ — 42’ 


Write for circulars and prices 


Casey Boat Building Co., Fairhaven, Mass. 





























OUR 20th CENTURY MOTOR 


built in our own shop is one of the leading engines, and we are 
also able to build you a complete yacht at a price that cannot 
be equalled. 





20th CENTURY MOTOR 
Let US figure NOW on your new yacht 


New York Yacht Launch and Engine Co. 


Morris Heights, New York City 




















CROSS 
BALL BEARING 
REVERSE GEAR 


Ideal where room is at a pre- 
mium. Oiltight housing — ball 
bearing throughout — a clutch 
like velvet — gears run in oil — 
total absence of propeller drag 
— 85% speed in reverse. 





Cross Gear & Engine Company (eee ana. 























; BIREHE IND) 
APP OULING 


Long Life—Stays Clean— Hard and Slippery 
Saves its first cost many times over 





The most powerful preventive of marine growth, barnacles and borers. It has no 
equal for service in tropical and semi-tropical waters. It is highly recommended by 


the best naval architects and most reliable ship and yacht yards and dealers, 


ALL PUT UP DOUBLE STRENGTH IN TWO BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS, EMERALD AND LIGHT GREEN 


Stearns-McKay Mfg. Co., Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Cap’n Allswell says: 


‘‘One ocean liner cut a whole day off of its 
run by changin’ to a Columbian. Design 
counts.”’ 


Write for ‘‘Propellers in a Nut Shell” 


Columbian Bronze Corp., 236 No. Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Po bel 


CED COLUMBIAN BRONZE PROPELLERS 




















a 


SEA SKIFFS 


LESS AA IN: SLO OG EES TD 


25’ PLAYMATE Model. F 6 Scripps. 20 miles $3300 
FLORIDA BUYERS ATTENTION! 
Factory representatives: 
Cousens & Daly, Greater Miami Building, Miami, Fla. 
QUICK DELIVERIES — Demonstrators and Hulls in Stock 
FINEST STOCK SKIFF HULLS 
21’ — $525; 25’ — $650; 28’ — $900; 31’ — $1050; 35’ — $1500 
CUSTOM BOAT CONSTRUCTION SOLICITED 
Wheeler Shipyard, Boat Mfgs. Bens. 5091-8550 
Foot of Harway Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











CROSS &nb REDUCTION GEAR 


Designed for adapting high speed 
engines to medium speed and 
heavy duty work. Light in 
weight. Rigid in construction. 
Mounted on ball bearings 
’ === throughout. Built-in thrust bear- 

| | ea Oe ing. Easy to attach and takes up 

Ratsep & Lapthorn rT: Se but very little more room than 
F : f an ordinary reverse gear. Can be 
Sailmakers idl adapted to any standard S.A.E 


All descriptions and sizes of best plough steel wire and linen bell housing. 
rope kept in stock Write for full details 


City Island, New Pork City Cross Gear & Engine Company peat Mihiwn 





























Here is the first adequate account of the seafarers 


The Maritime History of of the Old Bay State. It was as a sea power that 


Massachusetts first rose to her eminent position in 


Massachusetts > 1 7 3 8-] 860 the new world. The growth of her port cities, her 


commerce with the Indies and China, her whalers, 
cod-fishermen, and her merchant princes, master 
‘By S. E. Morison builders, and clipper ships, make some of the most 
thrilling and picturesque tales of history. 
Price $5.00 To the best of our knowledge this book is now out 
of print and inasmuch as we have but 37 copies 
(20c Poftage west of Mississippi, Canada, Foreign and U. S. Possessions) available, orders will be filled in the order in which 
they are received. 


YACHTING, INC. 25 West 43rd Street, New York 
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Red Wing’s well-known 4 to 150 H.P. 
6-cylinder, 4-cycle motor 
for cruisers and fast run- 
abouts. 


Bore 414" Stroke 6" 
Medium duty 50-80 h.p. 






vo, denis 2 


The BB-SIX Red Wing Chorobred 12 THOROBRED 


ot, ray 
—" 


SSX? + 


Write for new 1927-28 
catalog, just issued, de- 
scribing this wonderful 
new Red Wing; also all 
other sizes. 





High Speed 80-110 h.p. 





RED WING MOTOR CO., Dept. Y, RED WING, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


duty 50-80 h.p. 6 
speed 80-110 h.p. 6 cyl. 
CHIEF SIX 85-110 h.p. 6 cyl. 


BB-SIX THOROBRED, Illustrating high-speed type with BIG. CHIEF SPECIAL SIX 110-150 
Saltax (salt water resisting aluminum base) and h.p. 6 cyl. 5% x7 
-bearing crank shaft. . 





















The 1928 SINGLE~CABIN 








The New,Refined Model for 1928 


Refined running lines, new interior arrange- 
ment, flashing performance — detail that 
will be widely copied. 

This new Matthews “38” Single-Cabin 
Cruiser is the very latest development from a 
plant known thirty-seven years for the fine 
craft it produced. There’s nothing finer. 

Send for descriptive literature 








Complete accommodations for 
from four to six including indi THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 
Prepare real meals in. You'll Designers and Builders of Boats of Distinction—Since 1890 





really cruise with this boat. 
Price $6500, afloat Port Clinton PORT CLINTON 


“There's a Matthews STOCK CRUISER for every Cruising Requirement’ 


OHIO 













































Save Money! "i 
Build a 
BROOKS 
BOAT Knock-down 
During your epare BOAT FRAMES 
time with NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
Now is the time to begin building a new 
Over 55 Designs boat for yourself of the latest and most 
approved design. While the Brooks 
snes method is the easiest and simplest for 
HYDROPLANES amatowe = - ap goed by profes- 
SAIL BOATS sio uilders use of its big saving in 
o ROW BOATS ~— me _— rag A = ate | TOPPAN CHAMPION LLENROC II 
UTBOARD MOTOR all types described in the Brooks Book o: A standardized small express cruiser-— Powered by Sterling. 
—e designs and build it during your spare time Built in 31 to 3234 ft. lengths. Order duplicates now for spring 
this winter. Send 25c for this book today. delivery. Speed 25 to 30 miles per hour. Circulars of above and 
BROOKS BOAT CO. INC. Dept. 56, Saginaw, West Side, Mich. other stock Toppan boats on request. 
Originators of the Pattern and Knock-Down Systems of Boat Building TOPPAN BOAT & ENGINE CO. 4 MEDFORD, MASS. 



































LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. ibis ike... STAMFORD, CONN. 


The New 
LUDERS 


Cabin 
Runabout 


A High Speed 42-Foot 
Standardized 
Runabout 
Plus 
Cruiser Comforts 
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“GREAT SCOT” 


Length over all 21’ 0’. Length water line 15’9”. Beam 6’0”. Draft 3’ 6”. 
Keel Marconi Sloop 


A fast and more roomy yacht of the same type as the famous ‘‘Wee Scot,” 
and having the same features of safety and easy handling. Unsinkable— 
Uncapsizable. Cost, complete with sails and rigging ............... ..$950.00 


MILTON BOAT YARDS 


Telephone 997 _ . RYE, NEW YORK Milton Road 





THE ONLY BUILDERS OF THE ‘“‘WEE SCOT’’—15-foot KEEL MARCONI 
SLOOP. COST $400.00 complete with Sails and Rigging. 

















A Better Search Light | | ies: sonJobhn SOD ee Twin 
FOUR Models of Johnson Outboard Motors 


[ n E. very 4 4 ay . mor with speeds respectively — of 8, 15, 26 and 32 
si _ m.p.h. offer ideal speed and power for 

paws  — rowboat, tender or dinghy use. The Big 

~ Twin and the Standard Twin hold 


world’s speed records, for outboards. 


Write for catalogue 








TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF, 


HERE is no _ incan- 


descent searchlight on 
the market today that pro- 75 West St New Pea Peterborough Canae Oo. Peterorcuah, Ont. Can. 
jects more beam candle 
power per watt than the 
LEBBY. 


The yachtsman who wants the most AN OPPORTUNITY 


efficient, reliable and durable search- 


aot ae = o will —— — TO BUY 

is the lig e wants. jects from RB t Cc V 

one-third to one mile away are readily GOOD CANVAS ¥ a oe e Y s 
picked up by me a pe AA The on 
is manufactured of solid brass through- 

out and is guaranteed to withstand the A t a B IG SA VING 
most severe conditions. 





























24-02.5'6"x10’ . . . . . $7.50 
Madein five sizes, 6-12-25-32 and 110 voltage, oe . 

and finished in four types, polished brass, bat- 24-02. 10° 4" x19" . . .  - - $35.00 
tleship gray, nickel-plated and black nickel. 8’ x 10’—12-oz. Waterproofed Canvas com- 
We also manufacture a complete line of running lights PRA .. . Te 
and cabin fixtures. Let us know your requirements. 


THE NATIONAL MARINE LAMP CO. a 


FORESTVILLE, CONN. The E.J. WILLIS CO, 
85 Lhambers St. New Verk Cty 67 Reade St. 





























A GLOSSARY of SEA TERMS ®t 


The most complete book of its kind ever published, containing 
definitions of every sea term that has ever been heard of. 


Price $3.00 
YACHTING, Inc + 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


(20c Postage west of Mississippi, Canada, Foreign and U. S. Possessions) 
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The BARNEGAT Sneak Box; 


Cat rigged and Marconi Sloop rigged as adopted by 
many yacht clubs for one-design class racing. 






The largest and fastest sailing boat in the Country for the money. 
For circular and price, address 


J. H. PERRINE ' BARNEGAT, NEW JERSEY 





Sailing the Barnegat Sneak Box 




















McMILLAN 
YACHT BLOCKS 


Have given full and complete 
satisfaction for nearly eighty 
years. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET Y 








W. H. McMILLAN’S SONS 


49 SOUTH STREET New YorK 


7-INCH — 19-INCH FOR YACHTS AND MOTOR BOATS 
Catalog I of Incandescent Searchlights. Catalog A of Are Searchlights 
FLOODLIGHTS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO 
249 East Clifton Avenue CINCINNATI, OHIO 























SAFE AND SANE ROW BOATS! 
Ideal for outboard motors and are unsurpassed as tenders. CROSS Reduction Gear 


Built of Maine oak and cedar— excellent workmanship. 


— Unusual savings in gasoline and 
oil. — Remarkable reduction in 
weight for torque delivered — 
|| Increased cruising radius, made 
|| possible by converting weight 
|| saved into fuel carrying capacity 
to Unbelievable acceleration — 
Immediate response at propeller 
—A motor speed range from zero 
to maximum. 








12 ft.x4ft. Seats5 Adults. Weighs 200 Ibs. 
We Maintain the Best Equipped Yacht Repair Plant in Maine 


CAMDEN YACHT BLDG. & RAILWAY, INC. 
Camden, Maine 





Cross Gear & Engine Company (eee mAs 


























| 


| The CRUISE of DIABLESSE . FENGER 


| A delightful account of a long voyage in a small yacht. A twenty-months’ cruise 
_ to the West Indies and the north coast of South America. Profusely illustrated. 
Price $3.00 


|. AC G, Inc. 25 West 43rd Street, New York 


(16c Postage west of Mississippi, Canada, Foreign and U.S. Possessions) 
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eee 
THE AERODYNAMICS OF SAILS, AND RACING TACTICS 
By DR. MANFRED CURRY 








| This book will be ready for publication on or about December 15th. 
It is the most complete work of its kind and will be of unusual interest 
to all those who have followed Dr. Curry’s articles which have 
appeared, from time to time, in Yacutinc. Order Now. Price $6.00 


YACHTING, Inc. +» 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


(30c Postage West of the Mississippi, Canada, Foreign and U.S. Possessions.) 





























DRY COMPASS dN LT ans 
PRICE $7.50 We also handle genuine §| 3 


. Carl Zeiss & irokel 
1 Prism Binoculars at 
; reduced prices. 


7 x 50 Carl Zeiss. Regu- 
lar $90. Our price $75. 


} 7x50 Mirokel. Regular 
Ag} $35. Our price $31.50. 


| DeVry Motion Picture 

Camera using standard 
| size film. Regular $150. 
' Our price $125. 








ge, 





e Se 6 x 36 Hensoldt Dialyt. 
Regular Price $66. Our 
2” Card 4” Binnacle Price $55. — 





PLAZA OPTICAL EXCHANGE 


158 West 86th Street Dept. Y-8 NEW YORK, N. Y. 











MATTHEWS-BLOOD 
MARINE GEAR 
DRIVE— 


Adds Speed and 
Fuel Economy 





For pleasure and commercial craft, 30 to 70 feet — 
capacity up to 125 h.p. at 1700 r.p.m. of engine. 
Absolutely quiet, ball bearings, water cooled, ratio 





Children are the parents of tomorrow. 1.75 to I. 
Help guard their health. Buy Christmas Seals. THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 
THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS PORT CLINTON oF # OHIO 








ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


YACHTING 


By ARTHUR E. BULLEN and GEOFFREY PROUT 














This book covers in great detail every point of sailing and managing 
a small yacht, including simple coastal navagation. Price $3.00 


YACHTING, Inc. +» 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


(16c Postage West of the Mississippi, Canada, Foreign and U.S. Possessions.) 
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Plate F-1060 














Quality Service 
Experience SAN DS Satisfaction 
1849 — The World’s Standard — 1927 
For hard and long service unquestionably the best 


Plate F-1060 — ‘‘Knockout’’ Pump Closet, 2%” combined supply and dis- 
charge pump. Foot operating supply valve; Oak woodwork, = os pol- 
ished trimmings. A standard fixture for the past 40 years. ah . $65.00 








Plate F-582 — The ‘‘Madoc’”’. 12” round front vitro-adamant lavatory with 





Plate F-582 





integral back, basin, and overflow. N. P. brass bulkhead screws and washers; 
. P. brass compression faucet; N. P. brass chain and rubber stopper; 1%”. 
Rr re rt. $23.50 








Plate F-2020 ‘“‘Granby’’ Roundway Seacock is Dependable. 


Send for New 
No. 50 Booklet 











hro be li hould 
IMPORTANT! cecaints cag ll toto. aren ahaa 





Plate F-1664 — All brass cock hole basin pump with low-down spout, 1” 
cylinder. Polished — $11.75; N. P., $12.75. 





Plate F-16909 — All brass 1%” cylinder bulkhead galley pump with reversible 
handle and stop cock. Polished, $11.25; Nickel-Plated, $12.25. 





Plate F-407 — The ‘‘Sanwood’’ Plate F-1045 — The “‘Huron"’ pump 





Plate F-2020 














Folding Lavatory with vitro-ada- 
mant roll-rim basin with N. P. copper 
lining-china soap dish, and N. P. 
toothbrush holder, P. N. P. brass 
pump with combination swing supply 
faucet, N. P. hinged guard rail, N. P. 
brass towel rack, N. P. brass supply 
and waste couplings and trimmings. 
Polished quartered oak...... $75.00 
Plate F-408— As de- 
scribed with genuine ma- 
hogany ........... $80.00 


water closet, vitro-adamant oval hop- | 
per bowl; five-inch combined supply / 
and waste pump with automatic safety 
handle grip supply; Sands patent back- 
water check valve. Pump finished 
cellu-white, nickel-plated we 
mahogany seat and cover. . . . $260.00 


Plate F-1046—Same with cellu- 
white seat and cover......... $3.50 


Space occupied, 25” x 22”. Supply, 
1%"; discharge, 24”. 





22-24 Vesey Street, 





A. B. SANDS & SON CO., Sesto" 


Geo. B. Carpenter, Chicago, Ill.; Pacific Marine Suppl Co., Se- 
attle, Wash.; Oregon Marine & Fisheries » o., Sa PPortiand, 
Ore.; Johnson Joseph & G. M. a San’ Francisco, 





Plate F-407 (Open) (Copyright) 





Calif.; Marine Hardware Co., San Pedro, Ca 





Plate F-1045 (Patented) 
- 








It Will Pay You to Get Our Prices on .«—— 


| Guaranteed 


First te R DANIELS Inc. 


V 99 J ; 
OF, 04 | AS ORK OTe itia' 1@1-105 CROSBY ST NEW YORK CITY 


Boat Awnings, Side Curtains, Winter Covers, Deck Canvas, etc. 


Work 











GLOSSARY OF SEA TERMS 
BY GERSHOM BRADFORD 
A nautical dictionary written by an expert in 
sea lore. Price $3.00 


Possessions) 
Book Department 
YACHTING, INC. 


25 West 43rd Street New York 











YACHT SAILS. 


made under the personal supervision of 
(16¢ portage Wns of Mississippi, Canada Mr. Fred B. Siisby 


Cc. E. BECKMAN CO. 





15-35 Commercial St., 





VENTURESOME VOYAGES OF CAPT. VOSS 
BY CAPT. J. C. VOSS 
A yarn replete with adventure. Price $4.50 
(20¢ postage West of Mississippi, Canada, 
Foreign and U.S. Possessions) 
Book Department 
YACHTING, INC. 


25 West 43rd Street New York 








New Sediford, Mass 

















PARAGON 


REVERSE GEARS 


For The Highest Grade Motors—Send for Details 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS 


Box 88, Taunton, Mass. 











HEAVY DUTY MARINE OIL GUN No. 102 


— | $6.00 7592 


This oil gun has a brass cylinder 2 x 18 inches. It is just the thing to drain the 
oil tank in your crank case and the oily water in the bilges. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS 


EDWIN W. UNDERHILL, Marine Su ine Supplies 


527 Y MAIN STREET NEW YORE 





For almost thirty years the name Bruns Kimball & Company has stood 


4 : 
D u Ss oO ) ' ) moto Te! 
is the judgment, skill and artisanship gained only through long experiences 
Rebuilt motors of practically every size, type and make are in our enormous 


for the best in rebuilt marine engine Incorporated in every 


stock. They 


you 


bape mS | BRUNS 





tor we sell 


are covered by our ironclad guarantee and the ving will rprise 


KIMBALL & CO., Inc.’ 


I h: 102 So. 4th Street 
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Yacht Navigation and Voyaging 
“of New Book by 
CLAUD WORTH 


A new book by the author of Yacht Cruising, will be ready for publica- 
tion December 10th. In this volume, Claud Worth. has given the yacht 
sailor a book that he has long wanted — a practical treatise on naviga- 
tion for those who find their own way along the coast, or off shore. 
From one with: Dr. Worth’s long experience in small yachts the book 
will be of especial value to those who make long voyages in small boats. 
It also contains chapters on voyaging with useful and interesting informa- 
tion on provisioning for long voyages. About 264 pages, complete with 
maps, half-tone illustrations, etc. 


Price $4.00 
(20c Postage west of Mississippi, Canada, Foreign and U.S. Possessions) 


” 


YACHTING, Inc. » 25 West 43rd Street » New York City 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. 























A Christmas Present 


for Dour Nautical Friend 
A Years Subscription for YACHTING 


FOR THE WINDJAMMER, THE POWER-BOATSMAN 
THE CRUISING MAN OR THE RACING MAN 


$4.00 — One Year yyy $7.00 —Two Years 


(Canap1ANn Postace, 50c A YEAR ADDITIONAL) (ForziGn Postrace, $1.00 a Yzar) 


If you wish an attractive gift card sent recipient, please check accordingly 


YACHTING + 25 West 43rp Street *» New York City ) 
Enclosed find $ [] XMAS CARDS 
































December, 1927 yi j « ; 129 























7 | Oberdorfer Pumps 


YACHT DESIGN Fo your boat there is 


the Oberdorfer Automa- 
tic Bilge Pump, Hand Bilge 
‘By NorMan L. SKENE 
New Edition 





Pump, Circulating Pump 
and all-purpose Motor 
Driven Outfits. 


Send for Bulletin H 


M. L. OBERDORFER 
BRASS CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 











Owl1nc to the unusual demand 
for this excellent book of Mr. 
Skene’s, a new edition contain- | 
ing several new designs, etc., has 
been prepared, which will be 

ready oe December 15th. CROSS OIL COOLER 
Order now. 














Returns Oil at Proper Tem- 
perature — 40° to 60° Oil 
: Temperature Drop. Abso- 
Price $3.50 lutely nothing to wear out 
or become inefficient. — 
Feet can be placed in any 


YACHTING, IN a position to facilitate instal- 


lation.— Guaranteed to pay 


25 West 43rd Street » New York City for Itself in Season’s Run in 
Cost of Oil Formerly Wasted 


Through Evaporation. 
3258 Bellevue Ave. 


Cross Gear & Engine Company fees: 





16c Postage west of Mississippi, a 
Foreign and U. S. Possessions 
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TALIAN YACHT MARLINE * NEW YORK CORDAGE CO.4 
162 SOUTH ST 


AILMAKERS ITALIAN BoLTROPE LINEN THREAD BALLOON ROPE 162 SOURS SE, 


MANILA YACHT ROPE 
DSSSALLLSSSSSSASSS SSSS SSS SS SS SSASS SASS SSA S ASAD AAO AOA SAAS SS SSASSD DD AOD a ad 


CBAAAANAAS 


SRSA 
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It Will Pay You to Get Our Prices on =... us Ciitcatind ["s 
| C. R. DANIELS, Inc. 


First . ° 
AS WORK 2. | Sh.2"H%h 
Work | 7 ep} _ . ) 


Boat Awnings, Side Curtains, Winter Covers, Deck Canvas, etc. L 














ALONE IN THE CARIBBEAN  frsosnc’Z. Favor 


A new edition of the fascinating story of a voyage to the Lesser Antilles 
in the sailing canoe Yakaboo, profusely illustrated with maps and illustra- 
tions from photographs by the author. : Price $3.00 


YACHTING Inc. + 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


(16c Postage west of Mississippi, Canada, Foreign and U. S. Possessions) 

















ESTABLISHED 1847 


ANNIN & CO. =: 


THE LARGEST FLAG HOUSE IM THE WORLD 


F L yn Cs @ 4S Ag | ee 
Se 2 a> MS eee 2 
RK 


85-5th AVENUE AT 16th STREET, PHONE, STUYVESANT 8550 





- Decetnber, 1927 
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Reserve 
Space Now! 


The February issue of 
YACHTING will be 
our Annual Motor 
Boat Show number. 
It will be on sale at 
the Show, and will be 
a miniature Motor 
Boat Show in itself, 
as it will not only bea 
guide book for those 
who visit the Show, 
but will carry the 
spirit of the occasion 
to those unable to 
attend. 
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